UNDER THE SKIN 

iNiiia Bawdeii 


Under the skin we are all the same. But do we really accept that wc ate 
all brothers, members one of another, whatever our clothes, our speech, 
our table-manners or the colour of our skins? Do we really believe it, or 
i.s it just an illusion to comfort our Western middle-class guilt - like our 
good works and our gifts to charity.^ 

Jay Nbola. a handsome young African, comes to England to spend a 
veat at the London School of Economics and stays with his friends, Tom 
and Louise Urant. Jay is generous, kind, grateful. Tom and Louise ate 
affectionate, understanding and good-intentioned. The result is disaster 
or, a.s it turns out, disaster just avoided because, in the event, enough 
people refuse to let their prejudices interfere with their beha’iour, 
prejudice.s admitted and concealed, shameful and shamefully funny. 

In her new novel Nina Bawden explores with rare insight and subtlety 
I lie liberal conventions which have become the fashiona^e uniform of 
enlightened twentieth century man. She writes with warmth, humour 
and sensitivity. Under the Shn. compulsively icadable, is a perceptne 
and uncomfoitably honest novel 
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I 

‘Good God,’ I said. ‘He does look black.’ 

In Africa, under that desultory, bright glare, one simply 
hadn’t noticed. Here, on this pale October day - light strained 
through a veil of thin, blue silk - he looked as iJ he had been 
dipped into a vat of bitter chocolate or polished with Kiwi 
Dark Tan for a fancy-dre.ss ball. He was wearing a fawn, 
light-weight suit cut too long in the jacket, too tight round his 
neat, high buttocks; a sparkling white shirt, white and beige 
calf shoes, an emerald satin tie. C^oming down, the stairs to 
the customs hall at London Airpoit, Jasoii - Jay - Nbola 
looked as exotically out of place as a peacock in an asphalt 
yard. 

Louise frowned. My wife is a conscientious liberal. She 
ignores the colour of a man’s skin as resolutely as her grand- 
mother would have ignored a need to go to the lavatory. 
Louise would have pretended not to notice if Jay had 
appeared before her stark mked and striped like a zebra. This 
thought produced in me a faint, deciduous melancholy. I 
hoped she wouldn’t treat Jay nith too much caution, too 
much awlul, pattonizing uurr tc - as if he had some kill- 
ing disease that couldn’t be mentioned. 

‘Black as the Ace of .Spade.s,’ I said in a loud, determined 
voice, collecting several startled looks from the other people 
waiting behind the sheep-pen barrier and an especially re- 
proachful one from an ancient k'dy beside Louise. She had 
one of those nice, papery old faces you sometimes see, lined 
with gentleness and resignation. I saw, too late, that she had 
a small Indian girl by the hand. Her expression as she drew 
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the child away, out of my contaminated vicinity, made me 
feel like the overseer in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

‘Tom, you are an awful man,’ Louise whispered and dug 
her nails into my wrist. I winced and she laughed softly. ‘He 
looks nice.’ 

‘He is.’ I tucked her hand under my right arm and waved 
vigorously with my left, trying to attract Jay’s attention. He 
looked less jaunty than I remembered, standing alone in the 
middle of the hall and showing the whiles of his e)cs, A new 
toy, an expensi\el) gleaming camera, dangled befor** him like 
a sporran and made him look like a lost child. A spasm of 
anxiety gripped niy stomach; then he saw me and laised his 
pink-palmed hand in welcome. 

I waved back, suddenly full of the curious embarrassment 
that comes when you have to greet a friend from a distance. 
(You can’t go on waving and grinning like an ape indefinitely, 
but it seems impolite to stop.) Luckily, befoie my arm began 
to ache too unbearably, the rest of the passengers from the 
charter plane ajrpeared. A small tidal wave of Africans, the) 
surged down the stairs and swept Jay along with them to- 
wards the customs benches. A short, bald man lounded them 
up, yapping at their heels like a fuss\ .sheepdog. A label say- 
ing ‘British Council’ was pinned on his grey jacket. His flock 
listened with grave politeness while he chattered at them and 
waved his expressive little hands. 

‘I hope he remembers to declare that camera,’ 1 said. 

‘He will. Stop worrying, Tom.' Louise squeezed my arm. 
‘Old worry-guts.’ 

We smiled at cadi other. It w'a.s absurd to feel so ner- 
vous. Louise said, ‘I wish it wasn't so cold. He’ll be 
frozen' 

‘It’s not that hotwheie becomes from. Sometimes no more 
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than a damp>ish summer here. As a matter of fact, a lot of 
the children get bronchitis. The English disease.’ 

.And leprosy and T.B. and malnutrition, I thought. I had 
seen children at the hospital with bellies swollen like pig’s 
bladders and hair that was no longer black and woolly but 
thin and red and downy. I hadn’t told Louise about them, 
though. She would have been so soirv, so upset, and I 
have a hoiioi ol pilv • it is '(mi easy a vva^ to purge one’s 
«uill. . . . 

‘Poor little things,’ Louise said gravely. "1 hen she added, 
equally gravely, T asked mothei to eft me a hot water bottle 
for Jay. All ours have perished.’ 

‘1 bet she was delighted,’ I said. 

*• 

My mother-in-law grew up in Kenya at a time when gay 
young spaiks ftom the W'hite Highlands still rode horseback 
into Nairobi, drunk as lords on Friday nights, and shot out 
tire street lamps one by one. Her opinion of Africans is un- 
inhibited; as it suits her mood they aie either lovable 
children or savages just down from the trees. In recent years 
the latter viewpoint has prevailed; since Ghana became in- 
dependent, her chief amusement has been gloomy prophecy. 
She collects tales of outrage from Africa like stamps or sheUs. 

When Louise announced that Jay was coming to live with 
us for a year because his CJoveniment grant was inadequate 
to maintain both him in London and his family at home, she 
was thunderously silent for a while. Then she told us that all 
Africans smelt and if they didn ♦ smell they stole. If we in- 
sisted on behaving so ridiculously would we at least lock up 
Aunt Harriet’s valuable collection of silver porringers given 
to Louise at her christening.'' For the past few weeks she 
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had brimmed over witli sage and hospitable advice of this 
kind. 

Louise said, ‘I told her Jay’s father was a Chief. I thought 
it might impress hei.” 

‘A Sub-Chief,’ I corrected. L\en so, it conjured up a 
slightly misleading picture : a benign character in a gay 
blanket. Solomon Nbola was a .sly, disieputabic old man who 
always wore a long, ancient Aim\ gic.itcoat, puttees on his 
bare legs and tinkling brass bells in his ear lobes. A \etcian of 
the first war, he had done little .since except distil Nubian gm, 
beget children, and turn up regulai as clockwotk eveiy Re- 
membrance Uay to stand in the hollow sf|uare before the 
flag while Philip Agriew, the Distric l Commissioner, intoned 
‘Let ITs Now Praise Famous Mc'u.’ He didn’t reall\ come for 
the ceremony but foi the buns and lemonade that were sci\c‘d 
afterwards and to air his own pec uliai gnexance. When I was 
there, last Nox ember, I heard it. 

‘You too were in the Atmx ’ he s.iid to Agnexv. ‘You know 
how deeply w'e suffered. W e gaxe and did not c ount the cost 
But I ask you, sir, is it fair th.it 1 should not haxe mx medals.'* 
1 have never teceix tel them. For >cai.s I kept silent. In theknl 
war I joined up again. 1 did an important job .is iniporlanl 
in Its way as manv a great general’s - .vnd still I h.rve no 
medals.' 

Jay told me that in the last war his father h.id made a size- 
able amount of money by stealing food from the barr.acks 
his cousin was a cook there and .stalling it back to them 
again. He spoke of Ins father with an indulgent, amused 
affection : Jay was not a university graduate but he had had 
a secondary education and thought of his father, I think, as 
quaint and left-behind, rather as a second generation Ameri- 
can might regard his Polish parents. 
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When 1 came home I had a set of miniatures made for the 
old man - Burma Star, Victoria Cioss, the lot - and sent them 
out to him. I hope they gave him pleasure. 

The British Council man lan a picttily manicured finger-nail 
down the list in his hand. ‘Here we are,’ he said. ‘Mr Jason 
Nbola. One yeai course at L.S.E. Will yoii take him now?’ 

‘What?’ I said, startled. ‘Yes. If you wrap him up nicely.’ 

Ht didn’t smile. ‘R-rielit. One thing, though. Just be suic 
he has absolutely all his luggage, will you ? Some of them are 
so careless.’ 

‘No sense of responsibilit>,’ I said. 'Just like children.’ 

Louise kicked me on the shin. ‘Ob, you ’ she began to 

mutter, and then switched the savage expression with which 
she often meets my .silh jokes to one of enchanting sweetness. 
Jay had appeared at the barrier. He was laden with bags and 
dropped them all to hold out his hands to us. 

‘So this is your bcautilul wife,’ he said. ‘Mis Grant, 1 am 
so very delighted to meet the wife ol my dear friend.’ 

1 said, ‘Well, Jason, you still praLsing the Lord?’ 

He threw' back his Head and laughed his gurgling, in- 
fectious laugh. ‘1 surely am, Tom. Praise the Lord, you son 
of a gun.’ 

People looked at us sidelong Louise went pink and smiled 
in a fixed, embaiiasscd way. 

Jay saw her expressiem and said c]uieklv, ‘Mrs Grant, 1 
must confess something. For years I believed that when 
Europeans greeted people, the dways said “Praise the 
Lord”.’ 

She looked at me blankly. I explained, ‘Jay was educated 
in a mission school. By' an evangelical heaity.’ 
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‘He was a vciy good man indeed,’ Jay said. ‘He was a 
father to me. But he was sometimes alarming. Once, in the 
rains, he drove a whole lot of us boys to Nairobi and each 
time he came to a dangerous corner he took his hands ofl the 
wheel to pray to Jesus, ft worried us very much.’ 

He spoke grasely, though h's eyes weie dancing. It is 
terribly difficult to take the light attitude towards people wlio 
have helped you and whom >ou ha\e outgiown. Jay man- 
aged, without apparent efToit, to strike just the right note 
not mockery, but amused, re.spectful JifTeetion. 1 lelt igain the 
full, sweet force of his c harm. I smiled at l,ouise in the fatuous 
way of a parent who wants his child to be appicriated and 
was delighted to .see her snriling too. Of course she was bound 
to like him not jasl beeaiise she w.us disposed to like all blac k. 
men thiswasatcncleuc v I cU'S]rised but bee ausebe was Ja\. 

‘It must have done,’ she said. ‘1 

She stopped. A man was standing Ireside Jay. Although 
Jay was tall, he had to look up to him. He said, a trifle re- 
luctantly, I drought, 'Mrs (jiant, Tom I would like you 
to meet mv friend, Mr Okapi. Mr 'riionias Okapi from 
Uganda.’ 

He had a wide, wide .smile. His teeth weic white, regular 
and large, like new tomlrslones. 

‘Any friend of Mt Nbola''- is .i fiiend of mine,' he 
promised, engulfing my hand in hi.s. His voice was rolling 
and sonorous, like a preacher’s He swilchc'd the headlight 
beam of his .smile onto Louise. 'Mr Nbola is fortunate to have 
Englisli fiiends, Mrs Grant. Not to be alone in a strange 
country - ah, that is good fortune indeed. Most ol us are not 
so lucky, we have to plough our own furrow.’ 

‘Mr Okapi is a law student,’ Jay said. ‘He has studied two 
years at Makereie. We have met on the plane,’ 
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‘VVe are romrades in a fj;rcat adventure,’ Okapi said. ‘We 
are come to complete our studies and \vide,n our view of life.’ 

‘You’re going to London University ':” Louise asked in an 
intelligent voice. 

‘1 am indeed. But it is not only law I shall study. I shall 
strive with all my heart to understand your way of life. 1 
hope to make a great many hiends, through the university 
;ind through my cIuik h.' 

‘I’m sure you will,’ l.()uise s.iid. 'I l)eie w.is a ])ause. *Ua\e 
you somewhere to stay 

He .shook his great head sonow fully. The British Uounril 
have arranged for me to .stay at (lapricorn House. But this 
is only a temporary measure tor me. With (tod's help I shall 
soon find suitable lodgings with a rharming English family, 
like the lucky Mr Nbola. Indeed, you might I)e plea.sed to 
a.s.sist me, Mrs (Jrant You must have a wide circle of 
friend.s.’ 

‘Pci’haps we might be .ilile to tliink ot .sonreone.’ She .shot 
me a nervous look, and lie saw it. 

‘I’m sure you will do your best,’ he .said. 

Louise stitlened, dulled by the calm assiuanee in his voice, 
the fixed, fat smile; not i.otieing the sweat on his broad fore- 
head or his eyes, which weie Iminble. like a dog’s. 

‘If we think of .something, we’i. ‘el you know',’ .she said and 
looked relieved as he glanced at his gold watLli. 

‘I am afraid I mu.st deprive you of my company now'. We 
are to be taken into the city on the airport bus.’ 

Louise said, ashamed - she was ahvav.*' . .shamed when she 
disliked people ■ ‘Perhaps we couhi drive you in. . . .’ 

I said firmly, ‘We don't go in the right direction. The bus 
will be quicker, anyway.’ 

There was nothing to dislike in Mr Okapi, he was only 



tedious, but I was £>lad to sec him go. rA'en the oslentation 
of his gold watch, his exticnidy expensive suit, was pathetic : 
if he had stayed any longer I might have felt it my duly to 
feel responsible for him. Pei haps it was my duty. Pei haps, 
in a sense, I was responsible for cveiy black face on that 
charter plane, but I didn’t ft*'] it. I only felt responsible for 
Jav, who was mv fi lend. 

•X 

Slightly to mv annoyance, Louise insisted we should go to 
the restaurant for eolfee. (1 hate public eating places abo\e 
the level of those cheap cafes that simjily cater for the bodv’s 
need: there is something so gioss 4il)oul those enormous 
menus, the fat mc-n with jaded palates, the pointless, unncTrs- 
sarygreed.'' 

We ordered coffee and buttered toast, watchc'd a plane 
take off outside the window, and talked a little. Jay was 
rather silent until the codec* c.inie, when he said suddcaily, 
‘Tom, I have something to tc 11 vou.’ 

He was looking nenous and my lu*ait sank had he 
decided that he did not waul to sta\ w'ith us .dtei all, hut in 
liOndon.’ That it would be more fun to li\e witli a ciowcl of 
.students, pigging it in loathsome digs, somewhere jolliei and 
more central th.in our house* in Putney 

But It wasn’t that. He said, ‘Tom, Philip is arris ing in three 
days time.' 

For a moment 1 couldn’t think who Philip was. ‘Philip?' 
I repeated stupidly. 

‘My eldest son,’ he said, not reproachfully, and to Louise, 
‘I named him Philip bee ause he was born in (Joronation Year. 
After your Prince.’ 

I couldn’t look at Louise. I felt a sudden wild fury. What 
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did Jay expect? Tliat Louise would look after his boy? Then 
my anger ebbed and I fell cmbariassed and ashamed. It he 
did expect us to take Philip, what of it By African standards, 
most Europeans arc grossly inhospitable. If I had arrived in 
Jay’s town with six children, he would cheerfully have cared 
for them for months. 

Apparently he had not expected so much of us. ‘My uncle 
has ofifeied to send Philip to school. He had intended a 
ooaiding school in Mombasa but it is not so much more 
expensive in England, except for the laie. And, since you are 
being .so good to me. T can pay lor that out of my grant.’ 
He beamed happily. 

‘I thought the grant was only just adecjuate to support 
Agnes and the children after you’d taken your allowance for 
pocket-money ?’ 

He looked at me ‘Agnes has taken a job as a .'ichool- 
teacher.’ 

Louise .said, ‘Have you chosen a school lor )onr little boy ?’ 

‘Yes. My uncle is headmaster of a sccondaiv school near 
Kisumu. He has a friend, a profeasor at Makeieie, who has 
suggested this school in Surrev. Philip can go there almost 
as soon as he airiv'es, but perhaps he can stay one or two 
days with you il it is conveniem.’’ He* won't distuib )Ou, he is 
a good boy.’ He smiled at me sw» tly, not to placate me but 
as if he had no idea T might need placating. 'Philip is looking 
forward to seeing his l^nc le Tom.' 

I smiled back, hypocritically. I couldn't remember what 
Philip looked like, Jav had three boys or was it four? 

Louise .said, ‘We’ll be delighted ^ ; have him. Jay.’ 

Her tone was emphatically genuine but a sly, give-away 
smile twitched the corners of her mouth. She was fond of 
children but she was ‘delighted' to have Philip chiefly because 
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she knew it wotild annoy her mother. (Louise is fond of her 
mother, i)ul there are too many prejudices they don’t share. 
Not that tlicy rjuarrcl, exactly; it is more a matter of tramp- 
ling over old battlefields together, a process they both seem 
to enjoy.) 

‘It is very kind of you,’ Jay said. ‘1 was worried. I did not 
want to seem as if I was imposing on you.’ 

‘Don’t be absurd,’ I said. 'I'houijh 1 did not want Philip, 
I was hurt becau.se jay had thought that 1 might not. I was 
not usually ashamed of my real feelings; in fact I had always 
prided my.self on being honest about them. I had thought 
of myself as a dry, cautious, rather cynical man, the kind of 
man who never lets himself go and takes what other people 
may say with a pinch of sail - and been not displeased with 
the image. But .since 1 had met jay I had begun to wish 1 
was someone t|uite different; someone more eager, more 
warm-hearted, more simple. All the old springs of conduct 
seemed rusty and worn-out and 1 wanted to replace them. My 
mind was cluttered u|) with centuries of other people’s 
opinions, rather like a dusty attic cramined with old furni- 
ture : I had a spring-vleaning uige to chuck them all out, 
.sweep the plate bate. Il wasn’t possible, of course, it never is. 
You can’t recover innocence by taking thought. . . . 

jay said, ‘A great many Africans do impose on their English 
friends, Tom.’ He laughctl suddenly, his hand in front of his 
mouth. ‘They trade on their sense of guilt.’ 

I laughed. pAerything was siuldcnly open and easy between 
us. We went out to the car; Jaiuise drove, as .she liked to do, 
and jay got into the back, beside me. 

He said, ‘Are w'e going to your home in Putney now? Can 
we dri\’e past Buckinghzim Palace ?’ 

‘I’m afraid the Palace is a bit out of our way.’ 
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His face fell, but he said politely, ‘Never mind. Perhaps 
we can go to the Palace tomoriow'. Is the Queen in residence 
now?’ 

I had forgetten his obse.ssiou with the Royal Family. ‘I’m 
afraid I don’t know,’ I said. 

‘We can look in the Couit Circular tomonow,’ Louise .said, 
and smiled at me in the driving niirroi . 

Jay leaned forward, looking out oi the window. His hand.s, 
very narrow'-boned and delicate, rested on his thin, pointed 
knees. His protuberant lower jaw jutted against the fading 
light outside the car, his lips lull, (urved, and .slightly blue 
in colour, his .small car lying flat against his head like a neat 
shell. Just behind it there was a sc'ar where he had had a 
mastoid removed, a short, thirk .star almost like a strip of 
leather grafted onto the flesh : itisajictuliarityof African skin 
that it .sometimes heals like this. Otherwise his face and 
strong, graceful throat were without blemish. He had never 
had smallpox and his skin was smooth w ith a matt sheen like 
a dark rose petal; in different lights it shone with coppery 
glints or blue like a blackbiid’s wing. In repose, he was a 
good-looking, healthy young man; talking or laughing, a 
delightfully handsome one. He turned to me now, smiling, 
his full, brown eyes liquid with emotion. 

‘Tom,’ he said, ‘this is tire mast wonderfrrl moment of my 
life. For years it has been my dream to come to England. 1 
cannot believe I am not dreaming now.’ 

He spoke from his heart and I felt the prick of envy : it 
was something I had forgotten how to do But I wished his 
wonderful moment had come to him in some more attractive 
place. Louise had turned off the main London road to avoid 
the rush-hour traffic and we w'ere driving through a sad 
little street of shabby terrar e houses, past a small general shop 



with a dusty display of ice-crcam cartons in the window, and 
a depressed looking pub. (Actually, it was the kind of street 
that has always made me nostalgic : it is as if the cosy seedi- 
ness, the gentle, rainy squalor - seen to perfect effect on a 
damp, declining afternoon - is a reminder of sometliing lost. 
Even the smell of those streets, frying chips, dried dog dirt, 
the pervasive smell of leaves burning somewhere in a muni- 
cipal park, is exciting, a memory you cannot quite run to 
earth. A memory of innocence perhaps, of a time further 
back; an adolescent trailing his first girl, a child nmning 
home after school to certain love, warmth and tea.) 

It struck me that Jay could hardly appreciate the evocative 
quality of this depressed, urban area. There was something 
both ridiculous and moving therefore in the way he turned 
his head from side to side like a boy on an adventurous 
journey. What tales he would have to tell when he got back 
to school ! We passed a line of cheap shops, a brightly lit Tube 
.station. He craned his nc(k to look at it with aw'e, as if it 
were a cathedral. 

I said, ‘This is all rathei slummy. London is a hideously 
overgrown place. Tomorrow I'll take you round and show 
you the sights.’ 

‘The Baden-Pow ell Institute and the Planetarium.'* 1 am 
very anxious to sec the Planetarium.’ 

‘Anything you like.' 

‘Oh, Tom, that is good of you.’ 

His inflections, somewhat genteel and old-fashioned, were 
copied from Chir k, in whose bungalow we had met. His joy 
was aU his own, a joy which seemed only restrained from 
breaking out into wild laughter and a noisy stream of talk 
by acquired dignity and instinctive politeness : he was with 
white people and white people arc never noisy except when 



fighting or drunk. But he was stiff, almost shivering with 
his joy in everything about him; the lit, wet streets, the traffic 
jams, the bright shops, the piospeci of visiting the Planet- 
arium. His eyes were luminous, his voice quivered. ‘Tom, I 
am so very, very happy. My heart is full. I cannot believe that 
I am here at last, with you, in your own country. In the Land 
of the King’s Cows.’ 

The words came out in an exuberant shout. I glanced 
nervously at the back ol Louise'.s head. \Vas there a chance 
she hadn’t heard.-* Ol course there wasn’t. We had stopped 
at a traffic-light and she turned round. Her small, triangular 
face, like a pretty cat’s, was pink with amusement. ‘Tom,’ 
she said, ‘what an old ass you are.’ 
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I A M always embarrassed when Louise catches me out — read- 
ing A. E. Housman, for example, or weeping in the cinema. 
T am a rational man but one’s unconscious is stubbornly senti- 
mental. I suppose theie has to be some lefuge lor the deeply 
felt emotions, the ioinanti<‘ dieanis that seem so comic as you 
grow older. 

I was born at \\ hilstable in the county of Kent. The Land 
of the King’s Cows is some miles out of the town, along the 
coast. It is an area ol flat farmland intersected like a chequer- 
board with reed\ dyk<'s, bounded on the west by the arterial 
road and on the east by a narrow estuary, a foicshore of 
white broken shells and a long, cm v ing s<‘a-wall. 1 disc overed it 
on my ninth birthday wlicn my niollier gave* me a small green 
book entitled Rn^nhles Wilh Is, aim e in the Isle of Thanei, 

My motlK'r and I were very c lose. She was the widow of a 
bank clerk wdio died ol Blight’s Disease a month before I was 
born. She had been devolc cl to hei husband and my birth, so 
her friends said, saved her reason. She alw^ays spoke to me of 
‘my husband’, never ‘yom latheT; peihaps, as she w^as an 
extremely prudish w^oman, slie felt ‘vcjur lather’ was too out- 
spoken. So I grew^ up, not only without a father, but with the 
feeling that I had never had one. I ne\cr missed him. We 
lived in a small bungalow that had belonged to my mother’s 
father and I went to school in Chanter bury. We were very 
happy. 1 can think of only two things that ever made me 
miserable : my mother's lefusal to buy me a bicycle, in case I 
was killed on the roads, and her belief in tlic importance of 




About once a week she tolci me that she was giving me a 
good start but that I must nevei forget I would have to make 
my own way in the world. Making my way depended on ex- 
aminations; the grammar-school scholarship at eleven, school 
certificate, the university entrance. Looking back, these were 
the landmarks of my childhood. 

I suppose I might have had worse. I’hough 1 wasn’t a 
stupid child, I wasn’t brilliant and I was naturally lazy. It 
was my mother’s ambition that kept me in the stream of 
! lever boys - her ambition coupled with a sort of insidious 
blackmail from her fiicmds. I'hese were mostly middle-aged 
women, spinsters or evidoves, devoted to my mother, who 
would whisper advice to me while she cut sandwiches iii the 
kitchen. ‘You’re all she’s got you know', yon mustn’t let her 
down.’ The hLs.sed, female exhortations didn’t cloud my life 
but they narrowed it clown; I always had the feeling that 1 
was not doing as well as 1 ought to have done. 

All the same, I was happv. I c'njoyecl mv mother’s comfort- 
able pleasures. I’ea in front of the fire in winter, in the rickety, 
south-facirrg veranda in sunrmer; tea once a week in (Canter- 
bury when she came in to do a ‘little .shopping’ and meet nre 
from school; tea on the shingle bc-ach c»n line summer days. 
We rrever went far afield, but ori'C 1 loirld .safely (ro.ss a 
1 ‘oad and had promised not to talk to .strange men she 
never said why T was free to ’,o where 1 liked, onM> my 
homework was done. 

After I had read Rambles With Naluic, nty favourite place 
was lire Land of the King’s (Cows. It was a lonely place, I 
liked to be alone and the name excited me - it changed a 
dullish stretch of coastline into an opulent, golden country, 
full of romantic possibilities. Even the cattle that grazed there 
were transformed; they were fat, lush cattle, the King’s Beasts, 
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and I was their custodian. My mother was scornful of 
imagination except when it could be channelled into some- 
thing positively useful like doing well in the Essay Paper, so 
all the imaginative games I ever played were set, out of her 
sight, among the hissing reeds of the dykes, on the white 
shell beach or in the stinking mud of the estuary when the 
tide was out. 1 imagine I only went there on good days be- 
cause it was a long walk, but it seemed to me afterwards that 
it was always summer there, the sky was always high and 
blue, the sun always hot, and the air was tlifferenl from 
ordinary air; you drank it in with great, boisleious gulps like 
an eager novice swigging champagne. 

I took Louise there when we were first engaged because I 
remembered that it was usually deserted and I hoped to 
make love to her on the cropped grass behind the sheltering 
sea-wall. She lived with her mother and 1 lived with my 
mother, so our opportunities had been limited. The day was 
fine and Louise perfectly willing, but w'henever we sat dow'n 
and I began prejraratory endearments, w’e discovered a cache 
of broken glass. It was as if some madman - or two madmen, 
an alcoholic and a patent medicine adchet had beeir having 
a field day, rampaging up and down those two miles of 
empty coast, sowing broken bottles like dragon’s teeth. ^Ve 
found beer bottles, lemonade bottles, gin l)ottle.s, whisk) 
bottles, a magnum of champagrre and numerous bottles of 
proprietary laxatives. After Loui.se had cut her wrist on a 
bottle of Clalifornia byrup of Figs that lay hidden in the grass, 
she became slightly hysterical. She said it was a terrible place, 
she was sure she could smell sewage and she couldn’t imagine 
why I had brought her here. By this lime, the purpose of the 
exercise had become obscirre to me too. We walked moodily 
home to find my poor mother extremely put out She had pre- 
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pared tea foi un an hour cailier and the fish-paste sand- 
wiches, though she had wrapped them in a damp napkin, 
were getting stale. 

I realized on that dreary walk home that 1 had not leally 
taken Louise theie to make love to her, but for sentiment’s 
sake; I had envisaged sitting there in that happy, golden 
place and having a gocxl talk about myself or about the 
person I would like to be. 1 felt a glum relief that I had not 
made such a fool of myself She might ha\e laughed at 
me. 

The incident conhimed my biliel that aiA since) e emotion 

anv dream - was sometimes shameful and always funny. 

We never had that good talk - though Louise w’ould ne\ei 
have laughed and I never took her to the Land of the King's 
Cfows again. 1 didn’t w anl to, really ; 1 had smelt the sewage 
too. I don’t think 1 had const iouslv thought about the place 
again, let alone spoken about it to anyone until I talked to 
Jav, one night w'lien I was sulhciently loosened-up by gin. 


Though it wasn’t the gin entnely. I’he loosening-up was a 
process that began the moment 1 aiiived in Africa, the 
moment in the plane when I first saw the top of Kilimanjaio 
jutting above the long, lidged, icmg-sugar clouds, and the 
patches of grc*cn in the yellow land below, puddled with 
bnght watci. 1 had a sudden sense of lelaxation, of free- 
dom - that marvellous holiday feeling of being away from 
everyone who knows you. (Particularly the ones who lov'c 
you and know you too well. Awav fiom them you can be 
someone quite different, try out new opinions without some- 
one raising .m eyebrow to remind you that this was not what 
you thought before.) 
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Not that I had wanted to get away from Louise. When 
the trip was fim mooted - I had been taken on as a tem- 
porary consultant by the F.A.O. to advise on a Fisheries 
Project - we had hoped she would be able to come too. I 
had tried to raise an additional mortgage on the house but it 
was a time when credit was tight and Louise’s mother, who 
could easily have lent — or given the cost of the fare and not 
missed it, said the heat and the travelling would be too much 
for Louise’s heart. 

The prospect of separation giie\ed us both. V\e had been 
married for tw'clvc years, (during which time we had tried, 
and failed, to have a baby, bought a suburban house and 
furnished it with Louise’s mother’s furniture) and never been 
parted. We had been happy, shared jokes and friends, and 
still made love with pleasure when Louise was not, a'> she 
had often been recently, ‘too tired’. We were, I suppose, what 
would be called a wcll-intcgiatcd touple, though Louise 
occasional!) rejjroached me for a lew' cranky ideas - such as 
hating smart restaurants, o\er-fed people, women dressed in 
mink but never repioathed me veiy much because sJie 
liked men who were eccentric, in modeiation. 1 w'as inodeiate 
in all things, we both wei e. 

We weie both a little smug. 


It was raining when 1 atnved in Africa; it was raining for 
the three days I was in Nairobi and it was still raining when I 
drove out of it, north towards Lake Victoria. 

The car and driver had been lent me out of some Govern- 
ment pool. The car was a long, grey Mercedes; the driver a 
contemptuous, elderly Kikuyu w'ith a face like a smooth, black 



shield and thick, curling lips that showed blood-pink on their 
inner sui faces. He was contemptuous oi the Masai who were 
starving because of the floods - the Masai were thieves, cattle- 
stealers, good-for-nothings. ‘They .should cultivate their 
shambas', he snarled biblically. He was contemptuous of the 
Europeans for instituting a relief campaign and of the 
Africans for not subscribing to it. He even drove his car with 
a kind of cold, skilled contempt in a sci ies of alarming skids 
on the laterite loads; to an onlooker. i( must have looked 
like a hippo waltzing. He was a dLsputaiiou.s, disagreeable, 
mean old man; also he liad a bad stomaih and the cai was 
Idled with bis sour, ( abbagy smell. 


Philip Agnew said, pitsing, ‘i see they’\e given' you Living- 
stone. d’hey usually do. 1 suppose they like a chance to get 
him out of their hair in Nairobi, but it seems a tough intioduc- 
lion to Africa.’ 

‘He does seem a liit ol a (h.uadei,’ I admitted defen- 
sively. 

During the long chive I had had the happy feeling that 
eveiything was designed expies.sly to give me pleasure; the 
wart-hog, trotting through the budi, tail uplifted like a little 
flag; the flat thoin trees, .stiff and grey, the old woman at 
the side ol the road w'ith a gouged skin and cut ear lobes 
looped over the tops of her eai.s. It was a feeling I had not 
had since 1 was a small boy playing in the Land of the 
King’s Cows and 1 was honoured by it : I did not want to 
dislike anyone. 

‘He’s a foul old man,' Agnew said cheerfully. ‘They’ve 
been trying to get him out of Government service for years. 
But they can’t. They can’t ealeh him out in anything. He 



doesn’t steal. He doesn’t drink. Doesn’t even use the car for 
his own private purposes.’ 

He sighed and fingered a wart low down on his check. He 
was a plump, wrinkled man, pale as flour. He had a crumpled 
face and a sagging belly. His eyes were blue, bright and alert 
like the eyes of a strong, high-spirited boy and the sagging 
belly looked as if it would leel solid and tense, like a bag of 
muscle. He kept himself fit by playing squash before break- 
fast, a lound of golf afterwaids, and squiish again beloie 
dinner in the evening. The golf-toursc I had seen as we dio\’c 
up to the bungalow; a miniature copy of any green, well- 
tended playground in sub-rural Surrey. (Agnew came fioni 
Virginia Water.) But golf didn’t tone you up like squash, he 
said, crashing his pale, plump hand into the middle of his 
stomach as if he were banging a gong. 1 half-cxpecled it to 
give off a sullen, ringing sound. 

‘We had to build a new court-house the year I came here, 
so 1 designed it in the shape of a squash court. All you haw 
to do is to mo\e out the benches ami paraphernalia in the 
evening. Very successful, really.’ He grinned. ‘Always make 
the fullest use of limited resources. That’s ^omething you 
learn. Matter of fact I’ve done the same thing itr each distric t 
I’ve been posted to when 1 could’ mrrst ha\c brrilt a dozen 
or more squash courts in my time.’ 

‘It seems an individual contribution to colonial rule.’ 

He said, with pride, ‘I daresay they’ll still be standing long 
after we’re gone and lorgotterr. That won’t be long now, I 
daresay, and I don’t suppose there’ll be nruch left after a year 
or so. The golf-course won’t last, that’s certain. They’ll let it 
go to rack and ruin in a few months.’ 

He sighed, this time deeply. The thoirght pained him. 'Do 
you play ?’ he asked. 
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‘I’m afraid not.’ 

He looked at mo with laint icproath. ‘\N'cl] - at least I 
can get you a drink.’ 

* 

Perhaps I have made him sound a lool. Ho wasn't. He was 
intelligent and benign; within his paternal limits, a good ad- 
ministrator. He was also a good host and adviser. Though 
ho seemed to know voiy little about the work of the Fisheries 
Station on the lake, ho a.sked intelligent ciuostions and listened 
attentively to the answers. He arranged for Livingstone to be 
ocrasionally ‘relieved’ as he taetfully put it and lent me his 
own driver, a rheeiful young Kisii with eyes as big as teacups. 
With Agnew’s help I got through the work in two-thirds ol 
the time 1 had expected. Pt'rhaps this was Itirgely self- 
interest on his part, to speed the parting gue.st; it couldn’t be 
much fun putting up visiting hreinen when they couldn’t 
even give you a good round of golf. 

Not that he evei showed boiedom. He was very decent to 
me - writing about him I find it hard not to use his vocabu- 
lary - and 1 liked him very much. He was a very likeable 
man. He had come to Africa at a time w'hen young district 
officers were dropped with their biiycles on Monday 
mornings and collected again on Friday afternoons by the 
commissionei : he said things w< e better then. He knew a 
great deal about Africa and loveci it without the usual exile’s 
irritability; if he was depre.ssed by the knowledge that life 
there as he knew it was coming to end, he had his own 
avenues of escape. He loved birds and had made a study of 
the Lanner Falcon ; he also knew how to make and use nose 
flutes. He made four or five a day out of old cigar cases, ex- 
perimenting with the placing of the Jioles; sometimes, w'hen 
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I woke in the night, I heard him playing - an eerie, mourn- 
ful, weeping sound like the crying of some strange bird. 

I enjoyed living with him. All the same, when I came back 
to his bungalow in the evening I had the feeling that I was 
returning, not to a township in Africa, but to the Surrey 
suburb that his golf and his squash and his mild eccentricities 
had created around him. The town itself, with its single street, 
its open sewers, the decaying from of the Good Luck Soda 
Bar, was neither English nor African. In spite of the Indian 
dukkas and the old men working Singer sewing-machines 
among the bales of bright, cheap cloth, it had the flimsy look 
of a film set depicting .some Ameiican frontier town before 
the railways came. But the Administration buildings, set 
among the pale mauve of jacaranda trees and the comfort- 
able Government bungalows surrounding tlie golf-course, 
carved out of Africa a tamed, rural land.scape as gently, 
greenly English as Kent. When we sat on the veranda drink- 
ing pink gins before dinner, the frogs, bubbling away like 
demented prophets in the wilderness, seemed only a sound 
effect suggesting Africa; like the recording of seagulls list'd 
on the radio to set a desert island scene. 

* 

At the club, after dinner, this feeling w as enhanced ; if it had 
not beai for the bar at one end of the long, rectangular room 
and the African in a white robe behind it, we might have 
been in any country church hall, waiting for the vicar to 
arrive <md the social to begin. Upright, institution chairs for- 
lornly lined the walls; in one comer there was a dusty piano 
and high up near the ceilings clung tattered fragments of 
coloured paper, the remains of last year’s Chri.stmas festivities. 
I think we went to the club for my benefit : Agnew was 
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neither a drinking nor a social man. We usually sat at a table, 
alone under a bleak light. We could look at each other or at 
the row of broad, khaki backs at the bar. I don’t think Agnew 
was actually unpopular but his natural reserv’e and his age 
isolated him; occasionally a man would sit down to drink at 
our table but he always got up as soon as he decently could 
with the evident relief of a boy escaping from the head- 
master’s study. 

'Fhose evenings the men di inking at the bar, their wives 
gossiping near the piano - pioduced in me a kind of watered 
down sadness. It depressed me to see leisure so tamely used. 
I was restless and full of energy; I found myself fretting like 
a boy at some dull, grown-up occasion. 

I said to Agnew, ‘Do Africans come here ?’ 

‘Sometimes. But as guests onlv. I’his is a monoracial club. 
Queer term, isn’t it 

‘Is it supposed to be less offensive than Whites Only.^’ 

Agnew shifted his pluni]j bottom on his chair. ‘Pei haps. I 
suppose it must seem stupid to visitors. I mean, in this country, 
at this time. But the other thing’s not easy, vou know. \\ e had 
a multi-racial club in my la.st distiict and it wasn’t a success.’ 
He laughed suddenly. ‘One of our membeis was the African 
matron from a big lotal hospital a splendid woman, full of 
guts and intelligence. But all her education, all her training, 
had been in medicine, d’you sec, to her vocabulary was veiy 
medical. She played a jolly good hand of bridge but when 
nature called she’d stand up and say, “Excuse me, I must 
urinate”. It upset the ladies.’ He looked at me. ‘Seriously 
though, it is difficult. Who do you let in. who do you keep 
out? I mean - Government .servants are one thing, Africans 
actually in the Administration and some of the Indians, per- 
haps, but once you let them in, the undesirables turn up too.’ 
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‘That’s always the excuse, isn’t it?’ I wasn’t, really, very 
interested. It seemed stupid, but otherwise unimportant. 

‘I suppose so,’ Agnew said. ‘As a matter of fact, I did sug- 
gest some kind of limited membership for Africans at the last 
general meeting — we’d had a directive from On High - but 
there was too much feeling here. Small communities are very 
obsessional, especially when they’re fairly isolated, as wc are 
here. There’s a lot of resentment at the moment - a lot of 
people who’d expected to live their lives out here feel the 
Government’s let them down. It makes them exaggerate their 
feelings against Africans - they’re the chaps who are going 
to take their jobs away from them. So we have to go very 
carefully. It’s like . . .’ he waved his hand in a vague, worried 
gesture ‘. . . like living in a firework factory. One spark and 
the whole boiling goes up.’ He looked at me half resentfully. 
‘You’d understand if you lived here.’ 

‘Possibly.’ I smiled, to show I was nrrt annoyed by this 
corny remark. ‘But ilocsn’t it make it rather difficult for 
people to meet Africans? Sotiallv, I mean. Some people must 
want to.’ 

‘You do?’ He regarded me narrowly; it wasn’t difficult to 
guess what he was thinking. 1 was a liberal, a do-gooder, a 
nigger lover, probably even addicted to some nasty sexual 
practice. 

I said flippantly, ‘I’m just a tourist who wants to hobnob 
with the natives.’ He frowned — that hadn’t gone down very 
well - so I added quickly, ‘I’m only here for a couple of 
months. I just want to learn as much as I can, outside my 
job too, and that includes meeting as many people as I can. 
Black and white.’ 

Though true, this was embarrassing to say. I smiled, bright- 
eyed and enthusieistic, the keen student, though inwardly I 
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felt annoyed - why should 1 ha\c to act. 1 didn’t have any 
special feelings one way or the othei. I was quite prepared to 
concede that some Africans could be as loathsome as some 
Englishmen. The trouble with men like Agnew, I thought 
pettishly, was that they pushed you into taking up an extreme 
position. You had to be pro or anti; they wouldn’t allow 
you to be neutral. 

“Oh,’ Agnew said. “There shouliln’t be any difficulty about 
that, 'riiis isn’t South Alrica, you know.’ He smiled in a re- 
lieved, fatheily way. ‘We’ve got one charming chap, a young 
doctor. He studied in Chicago. II voii like. I’ll get my wife 
to ask him to dinner.’ 

‘I wouldn’t want to betther youi wife.' 

‘Hmm. Perhaps not. Well then, let’s se<*. There’s Chirk. 
He’s one of our D.O.'.s He’s he’s got .i laiil) Wide circle 
of friends.’ 

He looked round hopefulh as if ( Ihirk might spring out 
of the ground, like a genie A man lelt the bai and wandered 
ovei to our table, glass in hand. 

‘Can 1 get you anything, sir .’’ he said 

He was tall, well-set up with a young, smooth lace and 
smooth, brown eyes that had a liquid, expansiv'c air. He 
wore short khaki lrousei< nd his less were plump and white 
and very hairy. 

“No, thank vou, Prout,’ Agnc' said. “Do you know Mr 
Grant.’ 

“Pleased to meet vou,’ Prout said, and sounded it. “You’re 
the fisheries man, aren’t you? W’e must have a pow'-wow 
sometime. We’ve got a few small poricks round here, though 
they’re pretty stinking examples, I’m afraid. No belter than 
swamps - breeding grounds for tnalai la.’ 

‘W'hat are they stocked with? One of the tilapias? 



Tilapia will often keep the mosquitoes down - they eat the 
algae.’ 

Heshiuggcd. ‘1 wouldn’t know. Nor would their owners. Tar 
as they're concerned they’re just holes in the giound with 
fish in them.’ 

‘I expect they ought to be drained.’ 

‘I’ll say. But can you get anyone to do it You talk till 
you’re blue in the lac<' ami all ymj gel is grins. Passi\e resis- 
tance isn’t in it. No siiree. Besides, pond nianagenieiit’s tex) 
technical.’ 

‘So is any kind ol farming. You have to keep up the piop.'i- 
ganda. They've done it quite .successfully in l^gaiula. It's 
worth it if you need more animal protein.’ 

‘I suppo.se .so. What are you up to, down at the .station?’ 

‘Investigating a project for introducing tw'o particular lish 
into African fresh waters. The black carp and the grass carp 
- the black’s a mollusc eatci, it .should help to control bil- 
harzia.’ I added .some .siqiple details and he listened, nodding 
from time to time like a good pupil. 

‘Well,’ he said finally. ‘You’ie the expert.' He .smiled, he 
had an engaging, friendly .smile. ‘I’ll pick your brains before 
you go, if you don’t mind. Not now, though. Pleasure before 
business. Work is the ruin of the drinking classr's.’ 

Agnew' said, ‘fs Chirk around ? I rather wantt'd to irttro- 
duce him.’ 

Proul’s smile vanished. He swallowed his beer and said, 
‘He doesn’t come to the club. Doesn’t care for his country- 
men, Doe,sn’t like the colour of our skins.’ He looked at me 
carefully and added, in case I’d missed the point, ‘He’s a 
nigger lover. I daresay he’s at home - bloody place crawling 
with niggers as u.sual.’ 

‘Lay off, Prout,’ Agnew said. 
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‘Sorry, sir,’ Prout said clieci fully. He winked at me, a large, 
good-natured wink, and walked batk to the bai . 

Agnew said, ‘He's in loi a tough time. He's been in the 
service ten ycais but he was locally recruited as an agricul- 
tural officer - he came out originally to work for a tea firm. 
So when independence comes he won’t get a pension. Not 
exactly a jolly pi aspect.’ 

He looked aiflled, an old hen fighting for her chirks. I 
said gently, ‘He doesn’t seem anxious to improve it.’ 

‘If that's his attitude to Africans, d’you mean.'* Well as 
far as that goes 1 just don’t know . I doubt if Chirk has any 
better chance of employment undci an independent govern- 
ment, and you’ll see what hr\ like. If you really want to, 
that is. He’s an cwancelist Primiti\e Methodist or some- 
thing.’ He smiled apologetiealK . ‘To tell you the truth, he 
doc*s get under people’s skins.’ 

‘I’d like to meet him all the same,’ 1 s^vid 
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Chirk’s bungalow was bleak in a bachelor way : the 
cushions sagged in the Government chairs and the oil lamps 
were turned up too high, so that vour eyes smarted. An ex- 
pensive-looking gramophone was playing Beethoven’s Ninth. 
Refreshments were laid out on a deal table : ginger biscuits, 
milk and orange juice in tall jugs. 

‘ITie juice is home-made,’ Chirk said. ‘I buy oranges 
in crates and my cook makes it fresh e\ery morning. 
Essential to get your vitamins in ihis climate. 1 must 
apologize for not offering yrui beer. I’m not actually 
against alcohol - in fact 1 used to quite enjoy an occasional 
glass of sherry - but 1 gave it up because I felt it corrupted 
my African frierrtl.s. Most of them are decent >oung 
Christians.’ 

‘Oh,’ 1 said, feeling very old and pagan. Actually, Chirk 
must have been about thirty-five my age - though he looked 
younger than I di<l, perhaps because ol all that orange juice. 
He was very tall, with long, quick-striding legs that .seemed 
to be fastened to his body somewhere in the region of his 
chest, giving him the .appearance ol an athletic pair of scissors. 
He had fair, limp hair and clear eyes set in the keerr face of a 
scoutmaster. He watched me intently while I sipped at my 
juice. It was bitter. ‘Very nice,’ I said. 

'Good. Now yoir must meet some of the chaps.’ He bent 
towards me confidentially. ‘I can’t tell you how glad 1 am 
you've come. It’s so good for them to meet a white man who’s 
on their side, who isn’t prejuclicc'd, who’s ready to shake them 
by the hand and talk to them, man to matr.’ 
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This speech depicssed me. ‘Tm not on any side,’ I said 
weakly. 

He nodded uiiderstandingly, looking deep into my eyes. Tf 
you lived here, you’d have to be,’ he said solemnly. He took 
my arm just above the elbow; I ielt the grip of his fingers, 
like warm sausages, thiough the thin stuff of my coat. 

There were eleven or twelve Afticans in tlic room, standing 
in small groups, still and shy, with glasses ol non-alcoholic 
refreshment in their liarrds. The alnto.splieie was not gay. 
(Shirk’s voice was the loudest of the party. 

‘This is Torn, a new friend horn England. Tom this is 
Stephen James Absolom. . . .' We smiled and clasped 
hands w’ith meaningful heartiness, like masons making the 
secret sign. ‘Tom, this is \oui mnne^ake, Thomas,’ Chirk 
said. He gave a whinnying laugh. ‘Doubting 'J’homas we 
u.sed to call him but he is now' stiong for the Loid. Aren't 
you, Thomas.'*’ 

I'homas was a tiny man. His smile had a VMzened, 
monkeyish melancholy. His hand ielt like a chicken’s claw. 
He said sadly, ‘The Lord has done a lot for me, Mr. Chirk.’ 

‘My name is Ralph,’ Chirk chided him gently. Thomas 
.•tmiled his .sad .smile and blinked, as if to hold bark tcar-s. 

‘Mr. Ralph is very good to us all,’ he said. ‘He is very 
gentlemanly. I hope you :uc having an interesting stay in 
our country.’ 

They all hoped 1 w'as having an interesting stay ; I assured 
them that I was, after that, conversation died. We smiled 
with the determined brightness ol people who <ue meeting 
each other for no other reason than meeting each other. Look- 
ing at all those beautiful, white Utili, I remembered that 
smiling is a sign of fear -- or hate. Chirk trundled me round 
the room. Strong, as he would put it, for the brotherhood of 
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man, brimming over with the lo\e of Gotl, he reminded me 
of a gracious dowager at a servant’s ball. 

He introduced me to two girls, both school-teachers, one 
plain, one pretty - the age-old combination. The plain one - 
whose name 1 instantly forgot - looked at us with that 
wooden expression which hides an agonized watchfulness 
arrd appreheiLsion. The pretty oi.r, Milly, giggled, covering 
her mouth with her hand. She had a lovely, ow'd lace, firm, 
cone-shaped bierists, a narrow waist and swelling hips. When 
she went to the table to .set down her empty glass, she moved 
with a beautiful rolling gait. Her legs w'eie long, more slendei 
than a while woman ’.s, and ended in taper ing ieet that lookerl 
too small for her height; she was five foot eight or nine. 

‘Milly is a sehool-teachei’,' (^liik said. ‘She’s just come here 
from Embu. She’s working hard on a » otrespondenec course 
and hoping to get into university rrext year.’ Hc' gave her 
shoulder an cneouraging pat and moved away to hand round 
the ginger biscuits. His boisterous kntgh r.mg out, high and 
lonely as a trumpet eall on the c ve of battle. 

Milly looked after hinr. Her expre.s.sion was thoughtful but 
it was impossible to tell what she was thinking. She smiled at 
me; her teeth were polished and pearly as a baby girl’s. 

She said, ‘Does Mr Ghirk have dance records.'* f like to 
dance.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Though I was .sure 1 knew the answer - 
dancing was surely torrttpting, like drink? I follow’ed her 
to the gramophone. The young man standing there moved 
aside to allow us to shuflle through the discs; he watched us 
with a stem, distant air, not disapproving but disengaged, 
like an adult watching children play. 

‘Mr Chirk only has classical music,’ he .said politely when 
Milly’s complaining gurgles had made the object of our 



search plain to him. He looked at me. ‘1 must introdufc my- 
self. I am Jason Nbola.’ His expression ^^as friendly but aloof. 
This aloofness attracted me as did his whole appearance; his 
unusually narrow, rather intellectual lace, the dark, conker- 
brown eyes, his throat, rising from his cream-coloured shirt 
like a colrrmn of polished wood. I watched him while 1 
apologized to Millv. ‘I’m afraid Fm a rotten dancer, anyway. 
It wouldn’t have beerr niirch fun for yoir.’ 

1 felt regretful, T do not enjoy doing things badly but 1 
wouldn’t IraAC mittded dancing badly w'ith Milly. Though 
perhaps neither ol us would ha\e enjoyed it under Clurk's 
inhibiting eye. 

‘I could have taught yorr the I'wist,’ Milly said 'When I 
was irt rsaiiobi last year a Irierrd of mine took ’me to the 
Ia|uatot Cllub. 1 learned the Twist llreie, also the Aladison.’ 

jdsern Nbola said gr.tvelv, ‘I shoirld rrot tell Mr Chirk that. 
He w'ill think y oit keep bad ( ompany 

Milly laughed, like a ImKrk ripplirie. ''sometimes I like 
bad ( ompany.’ 

She rolled her eyes at nte llrttalioirsly. I felt a little more 
at ease, ('hitk’s terrible, patronizing bonhomir - all the worse, 
somehow, bei au.se it wa‘rr't iutenderl to be patronizing but 
was so sincerely, so Ironoitrably meairt and my own fright- 
lul presumption irr wantirrg to 'm* 't .Mr ions’, like someone 
visiting a zoo, .suddenly seemed Cj rite unimportant because 
site was unaware of it. Or appeared to be unaware of it. 

Chirk came up then and put .m arm round Jason’s 
.shoirlders. It meant nothirrg, except that he was one of those 
lonely men who are always touching people to decrease their 
lonelirte.ss. He boomed thinly in his liigh, unsexed voice, ‘I see 
you’ve met my very gcxrd frierrd, Jason. I think you’ll find 
him interesting to talk to. He’s a Community Development 
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Officer - a most interesting, worth-while job.’ He beamed on 
us impartially, his open-air skin rosy and sweating. ‘Perhaps 
you might like him lo show you one of the Youth Clentres. 
They’re all run on the Self-Help principle. 1 think you might 
find them very inteiesting indeed.’ 

Jason did not respond to - indeed, seemed not to notice - 
Chirk’s embrace. There was no sign of either resentment oj’ 
pleasure in his calm, young face; he simply stayed within 
the circle of the man’s arms and smiled geniK, a smile in 
which you could read nothing at all. I icali/('d that as with 
Milly I had no idea what he was thinking oi iecling. 

Chirk squeezed Jason’s shoulder with his big, warm hand. 
‘We’ll have a good talk about it latci,’ he promised us - quite 
safely, I thought, because it was clear he \\ould never slay 
long enough in one plac c lo have a good talk about anything. 
He moved off, taking Millv with him to my t egret - and 
Jason said, ‘If \ou would like lo do that, Mr Grant, it could 
easily be arranged.’ 

‘I’d love to.’ 

‘Would you really He .sounded uncertain. 

‘Of course.’ 

He nodded, there was just a hint of wariness in his eyes. 
He said, ‘Do you come Irom London, Mr Grant ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I have always wanted to visit London. Mo.st of my friends 
would prefer to go to America, but lor me it has always been 
London. 1 think it is the centre of the w'orld for me as Delphi 
was for the Ancient Checks. Do you often sec the Royal 
Family, Mr Grant?’ 

‘Well,’ 1 said dubiously, ‘I’m not exactly on their lunching 
list.’ 

‘I mean on state oc'casions. Riding in their golden coach.’ 
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He was not child-likr; ho lookocl amused at his own eager- 
ness. ‘They always seem such good people,’ he .said. ‘Very 
gracious and good.’ 

I drew a long breath. ‘1 did .see (juile a lot of the Coiona- 
tion, though that was a long time ago, of course.’ 1 glanced 
cautiously round the room but there was no one to hear me 
indulging in this slightly shameful icminiscence. ‘As a matter 
of fact, I was asked if I would diise one of the peers to the 
Abbey. He was an uncle of a colleague of mine, he was being 
a Clold Stick or something. . . .’ 1 pau-sed. put off by a 
sudden, phy.sical memory of that i< eitrly morning wait, the 
boredom, the grc\ .skies, the rain. . . . 

‘Go on,’ he said. 

‘Well. Of course we got there rally and ^ve.h<^(l to wait. 
But the scene was verv impiffwive, the peer', and peeres.scs in 
their scarlet robr's. . . .’ 1 nent on, wanning to the subject, 
and adding a few imaginativeh colourful details for good 
measure. I was rewarded by seeing the wariness \anish and 
his face break open into a real smile. 

He said, ‘Do you know, I have come to Mr (diiik's house 
many times, he is very hospitable, but you arc the first 
Englishnran 1 have met her* .’ 

‘Ha\’e you know'ii him long?’ 

‘Abotrt a year. Since I cam' irr-re, from Ki.sumu. He is 
very kind; sonretimes 1 come n tire everting and we listen 
to good music together. V\’e do not talk about Irngkanrl, 
though, only aboirl our problems here in Altiea. He is a very 
nice man but he does not .seeirt to want to talk about Eng- 
land, he does not have any Englishmeii for friends. 1 do not 
irndcrstand that.’ 

He gave a little sigh. This had disappointed him. It was 
an old story*, 1 thought : he had hoped Ghirk w'ould open a 
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new world to him, but mon like Chirk can never do that, they 
arc always a dead end. I felt sorry for Ralph Chiik. Young 
men like this one \vould t ome to him ignorant and remain 
ignorant betause he could give them nothing; he could only 
impart goodwill and that is nevei enougli. And oiue they had 
found that out they woultl move on and leave CJhirk alone - 
always alone, with his sycophants, his hangeis-on, his form- 
less goodwill and his hygienic religion. 

‘If you like,’ 1 .said, ‘we tould go down to the hotel and 
have a beer.’ 

He glanced low aids Cliiik and hesitated, but onl> lor a 
moment. 

‘J should like that 1 1 1 \ unit h.’ be said. 


'riie Youth Cenlie was three mud looms with temeni floois 
and a corrugated iioii lool. I’he taipeutci’s diop was enijitv 
except foi some lompcieni looking drawings on the black- 
board and a roughi) niade chair. In the metal shoj) theie 
was a simple foige. an anvil, a tlamp and .some hatnme/s; the 
only complcU'd woik was .i metal wa.sh-sland and an old oil 
lamp, inexpertly smaitenetl up witli aiuminimn paint. In the 
third room, two plump girls were working tieadlc sewing- 
machines with thcii big, splayed bate feet and on the veranda 
a scowling boy was mending an ancient biiscle. r^o one else 
was there except a crowd of hali-nakc'd thildten pla\ing the 
usual game erf Crandmothcr’s Footstc'ps : wlien we moved, 
they moved silently behind us; when we turned to look at them 
they froze, shaking with giggles. 

‘The sewing-machines are on loan from the Singer’ Com- 
pany,’ Jason explained. ‘We ate otherwise \ciy short of 
materials - that is our difTiciilty. Cut the pupils arc not here 
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because the staff has not f)een paid. The carpenter is a good 
man, he conies in the e\ cnings sometimes, without pay, but 
the blacksmitti is angry and lias gone back to his shamba.’ 

‘Why have they not liecn paid 

lie frowned, looking veiy sleiii and >oung. ‘The centres 
are semi-autononious. That is, the (>o\einment pay half and 
the people pay hall they get money fioni rates and from 
selling beer. But the Ccneinnient only pass its sliaie when 
the people have paid. The) used to hast an old wonuui here 
who made good beer, but she died :>nil ihe\ have not bothered 
to replace her. The people in this dl.^tri(l are la/y and 
ignoiant. They do not undeistand the prim pit of Self-Help. 
That is riiv job, to U at h them.’ 

He squared his shouldeis pioutllv iiidei his white shiit. 
‘This afternoon, tiure will be a meeting ol the 'laicalional 
(lountil and the p.iKiits ol the bovs anil 1 shall tty to explain 
things to them The bo)s who toine lure ate not clever boys, 
like the boss who gtt into the secondary schools. So it is not 
alw'a)s ejsv to explain to then patents that tliey must be 
('ducatc*d loo. 1 am aliaid it I'lav lake a Ions' time.’ He 
giituied and then a look ol tcine anxiety tame into liks fate. 
‘I do hopt* )Ou won’t be f>on d ’ 

1 w'as charmed, both to his vdicuiide and by the cjuaintlv 
public school inflexion in his voice. 1 he r.nglish leave behind 
such curious legacies: looiball, t an t-hou.ses that are ically 
meant for pla)ing s(|'iash, the accent ol F.ion and Harrow. 

‘Don’t w'orrv,’ 1 said. ‘1 won’t Im‘.' 

I w'a.s further Ironi being bored than 1 had evei been. As 
we walked away from the tt litre low arc's the lake and the 
jetty and the single, dust) sticrt of wtxxlen sliops, I fell an 
upsurge of happiness, the absurd, irrational happiness that 
tingles behind the eye, the happiness 1 had tell almost con- 
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stantly since I had arrived in Africa. It was a feeling I am 
half-ashamed to admit to - there is something so naive, so 
irresponsible about happine.ss. No European should be happy 
in Africa, there are too many problems we have either 
created or not tried hard enough to sol\ c : guilt is our portion. 
I can only say I didn’t feel it though I wasn’t blind to the 
things I had read about before 1 tame my mother’s training 
has ensured that 1 always do my homework well - or to the 
things I liad seen : the malnutiition; the settler problem; the 
tribal problem; the economic problem. I wasn’t blind, but I 
saw things through rose-coloured spectacles; looking back. T 
can remember how the flamingoes turned a stinking, brown 
lake the colour of a losc. 

This lake was giey-bluc, rippling on white sand. Tire smell 
of drying fi.sh was hideous. ’I'he dried fish were n'diculously 
small. The fisherman selling them was small and plump with 
a round, plump, checiful fare. I said to Jason, ‘Tell him 
these fish should have been thrown back in the lake.’ 

The man laughed and answ«‘rcd, in I’.nglish, ‘The women 
like them small. If 1 have no little fish, they w'on’t buy.’ 

‘But if you catch all the little fish, they can’t breed and 
soon there will be no fish in the lake. Then you will starve.’ 

He threw back his ht'arl and laughed. ‘But if I don’t have 
the small fish for the women, niy family will staive. My wives, 
my children, and my old mother.’ His eyes shone at me gaily, 
bright as copper coins in the sun. 

Jason said, ‘It is not a joke. You have to think of the 
future. What will yoirr children cat if you u.se up all the fish ?’ 

His smile vanished .md he looked at Jason with a sullen 
expression. ‘There is plenty fish in the lake,' he said. He 
added something in Swahili; the words spurted out with a 
( orrtemptuous sound. Jason li.stencd, frowning. Then he 
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shouted something angrily, waving hLs hands. The man spat 
on the ground and then laughed as wc walked away. 

‘He is a foolish, ignorant man,’ Jay said. We rcaclu d llu‘ 
Land Rover and he leaned against it limply. His whole body 
seemed suddenly boneless with despair. ‘There arc so many 
who are ignorant and foolish, how can you teach them ? ft Ls 
the same in everything. The doctor at the hospital, the African 
doctor sa>s that he knows they only sciub out the health 
clinics when he comes to \ isit them. I know a dresser — trained 
•"or four years in a big hospital in Nairobi who fills the 
syringes with water when the diildren irmie lor injections 
and sells the pe-nicillin. Wliat <an \on do'*’ His voice rose. 
‘You talk to them, tliey listen - and then they laugh and go 
back to doing just what they were doing before.’ 

He was almcxst iti tears. 1 rc‘men)L)eit'd something Agnew 
had said. 'Once \\e’\e gone, the Administration will go to 
hell. Not betausc wt haven't tiaineci them as well as we could 

though w'c haven’t trained enough ol them - but because 
they won’t keep tlieir tempers. Wc’ie c rafty, we’ve learned to 
be patient, but they won’t be patiemt. Thev’ll shout and bully.' 

I said, ‘You ha\e to go slowK. You can’t change things 
overnight.' 

He said distractedly, ‘but thcic* is so little time' 

‘It doesn’t help to get worked up about it.' 

‘No.’ He rolled his e>c's shyb 'No. But it makes me 
ashamed when they will ncjt learn. They arc. m) people and 
I want to respect tliem.’ 

There was Agnew's answer I thought, ridiculously pleased. 
A white man could afford to be jratient v ith ignorance and 
folly. He might work with skill, care even with love, but he 
was never completely in\ olvcd; he w’as safe behind centuries 
of superiority, safe behind his white skin. He could afford to 
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be indulgent, Jason couldn’t. The fisherman’s poverty and 
stupidity was his poverty and stupidity, not something to 
endure philosophically or to make jokes about at the club. 
And he had so little to fight it with, no tradition of leader- 
ship, no inherited experience - nothing, except his youth and 
his sincerity, those terribly inadequate weapons. In his white 
shirt and grey flannels a curiously natty, urban figure in that 
flat, yellow landscape he looked x-eiy frail and gallant. I 
felt two things; the almost physical fear with which you 
dread a child’s disappointment and also a kind of envy. The 
things he had to face in this young-old continent were S'mple, 
basic; food or hunger, disease or health, life or death. To live 
here - not to be him, just to live here would be a good kind 
of life; i)urpose and truth breaking through the clouds of 
stalcness and anxietv, like the .sun. 

* 

Though the Locational Clountil iiK cling was boiing it was a 
plejisant boredom; since 1 understood nothing I lould relax 
into a complete su.spen^iion of effetrt. Ja.son talked in Swahili, 
reading from notes. I was reminded of a boy reading the 
lcs.son in chuidi. llis speech was translated into local dialect 
by the Clhief, a laige, loose 1> -as.sembled man with a big lace 
and mined nose who w'ore a pin-stiiped city .suit with wide, 
old-fashioned lapels. It was \cry hot under iJie tin roof of the 
hall. The air was so waim and moist that it was almost 
tangible; you felt you could scoop it up in a spoon. An insect 
buzzed continually. In the front row, the old men went to 
.sleep, like old men everywhere. I think I went to sleep my- 
.self. 1 don’t rcmeml)er the end c)f the meeting, only going 
out into the W'hite light that stung the eyeballs and having a 
long, halting c onvc'rsation about football with the Chief. 
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Two children weie standing hv the Land Rover, a boy in 
liaggy kh.iki shorts and a smallei girl in a green dress that 
leached hall-way down hcj muddy, thin tab <'s. The box s|K)ke 
to the flhiel who asked Jason <i quolion. He shiugged his 
shouldeis and turned to me. 

*Do you mind if the giil tomes with us? Hci biother says 
she has to go to hospital.' 

He sjxike as if my torueniente mattered more than anv- 
ihing else. 1 s.ud, suipi ised, ‘01 (ouise not.’ 

1 he (lliitl spoke to the girl w'ho » limbed into the back of 
the truck. She was tinx. xxith slkk-like limbs and enormous, 
expressionless eyes, I .smiled at hca xxhile J.won talked with the 
Chief and she stated back at nn IrkmkJv. 

.'Vs we drove off I asked fax wlial w.is wrong with her. 

■■Tht CJiiel says sli< has a bad kidnex disease. 'Lire doctor 
thinks she will die ' 

I looked round. She w.is c loiuhinu on the nic-lal seat, knees 
di.iwn U]) to her bare chest, still as a hare iii its loim. ‘Is there 
anx thing w e c an do Would she like .my thing ?“ 

He didn’t answer. Theie xv.isn’t any answer 1 himlrlc'd in 
mv coal pocket lot the bat ol rrwiting chocolate ih.il was left 
from the picnic lunch hlisAgnew h.id packed for me. I held it 
out tcj hn. She didn’t in<..e sc* 1 tossed it oiiU* ttie .seat bc'side 
her. Watching he» in the mirioi, Jason spoke to her .uid she 
whispered .soltlv, 'As<inti uina.' 

‘She sax s, ‘‘I’hank you”.’ Jason said. 

* 

Agnew was in a gloonrx mood. There '\.is to be a social 
evening at the club and ;i showine of film tiiin.sparencies on 
the projector. 

‘It’ll be boring beyond belief,’ he vv'arned me. ‘Fantom, my 
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D.O. Two is just ba(k fiom home leave anti he’s oot a whole 
series of what you might call the English Scene. Beefeaters, 
Trooping the Colour, the lot. And Prout’s got a whole lot 
too. Self and Family on the beach at Mombasa. Curious isn’t 
it, how the ordinary Englishman, the sort of chap who barelv 
ever glances in a mirror, can set out to boie everyone to death 
with pictuies of himself? I mean, for Christ’s sake, I know 
what Pi out looks like - not a bad-lt'oking chap in a beefv way 
but I’ve got him h«-ie, J lan look at him sixty times a da> 

I don’t need to look at him on a scieen to lefresh niv memory, 
do I?’ 

‘I’m afraid you do.’ Mis Agnew looked up from hei in- 
terminable knitting. She was an addict, a chain-knitter, her 
hands in a constant flutter of needles and wool. ‘Unless you’d 
like to send a note down to sav you’ic not w^ell ’ I did think 
you were starting a cold this morning.’ 

Agnew' hesitated, feat of boKdom <ind pride in his health 
battling within him. ‘\(/,’ he slid, sighing, ‘I’ll ha\e to turn 
up' He looked at mi despondtiilK. ‘But iheie’s no reason 
on earth \rii\ \uii should. Unless )ou’ie dead keen, that 

IS.' 

‘iSot leally.’ 1 had aiianged to iniet Jay at the hotel, in 
the oulei bar. llie nimi b.ii, a lositi plait, had a notice up. 
Residents Only. 1 had ne\ei seen a rt sklent there, I don’t 
beUeve there were any, but it was alwass full of local 
Europeans stufling themsehis on bci olives and nuts f said, 
‘Unless - oh, never mind.’ The idea seemed about as futile 
as giving a sick child t hocolate 

‘What ?’ Agnc'w’s blue c‘yes lookc'cl straight at me. 

I felt oddly exposed. I explained about Jay; Agnew knew 
I had been seeing a lot of him in the last two weeks ‘It 
struck me that he might enjoy' this evening’s show rather 
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more than we would. The Tiooping of the Coloui part, any- 
way, He’s awfully keen on England.’ I smiled boyishly. 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ Agnew said in a light, dry voice. 

I said, with affected ingenuousness, ‘You did say Africans 
could come to the club as visit ois? I know I’m only a tem- 
porary member but does that ine.ui I can’t introduce 
guests 

He gave me a shaip look but he was too honest lo take 
advantage ol this let-out. 'No. No, of couise not.’ His wile 
"ave a little, &uppie.\sed sigh, lion mug, he glanced at hei. 
She had ducked her head and was counting the .stitches on 
her needks with gieat concentration. ‘What do you think, 
clear ?’ 

‘Twenty-four, twenty -five. . . Shc' looked up, but with 
a vacant expression, hei lips continuing to move* 'I don’t 
1 eally know',’ she’ said. 

Husband and wile looked at each other I was ic'ndndcd 
of the fannlv obligation to show a common front, to hide the 
grisly .secret from the stiangci. 

‘Nbola’s a pleasant youngstcT,’ Agnew said heavily. 

Mis Agnew smilc'd. V\ hen she sitiilcd, liei false teeth die keel 
like her knitting ncTcMc-s. 

‘You’ll have to ask the ommiitcc-’> ])cimissioii, won’t you, 
dear.^’ She gave me a told look and went bark to counting 
her stitches. 


* 

Prout said, ‘It's out ol the cpiestion. VN’e’ie .showing our 
holiday slides,’ 

He glared challengingly at the only other member of the 
club committee we had been able to muster at short notice. 
He was a small man in faded khaki with patches of dark 
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sweat under his arms. He had a round, soft fare; he looked 
a little like a neuiotic pug. He smiled with nervous geniality, 
first at Prout, then at Agnew. ‘It might be a bit dull,’ he 
murmured. 

‘1 don’t supjx)se young Nbola would mind,’ Agnew said. He 
smiled, though his eyes looked tired. 

‘I suppost' not,’ said the neurotu pug. He looked with shy*^ 
hoj)e at Prout who srowled at his beer, Hope dying, he added, 
"1'hough perhaps that isn’t (juite lh<“ point. . . .’ 

‘It (crtainlv Isn't,’ Prout said. He drained his plas.s and .set 
it down on the table with a lliionp, j)ale. hairy fists lightly 
clenched on either si<le of it. 

Agnew looked blank and fingered the wait on his cheek. 

'What is the point then ?’ I asktd plca.sanll\ . 

Prout looked at me. He said, rmunciating cadi woid very 
.slowly and dearly as if I wire deaf or unutterably stupid, ‘Wliy 
- I might shoiv a pichne of Mrs Prout in a bathing costume.' 

‘I don’t .sujipose Mr Nbola would mind that either,’ I said. 
Pug Pace let out a nerxous titter. Piout stood up; the skin 
round hi.s no.se liad gone .so pale that it was almost grey. 

‘Afy God that’s all wr want. A lot ol bloody niggeis 
paw'ing over our women. God this is the only place we can 
enjoy ourselves without having them breathe down our necks. 
If you want to go off with them, that’s your look-out. I dare- 
say Ralph Chirk can find plenty more little black pals for 
you to play w'ith. But don’t bring them here, stinking the 
place out.’ 

He turned and stalked aeross the long, church-social room ; 
his buttocks quivered and his shoes creaked at every step. 
The door slammed behind him. 

Pug Face .said, unnecessarily, ‘Of course, James reall)’ does 
feel very strongly.’ He jumped to his feet. ‘W’hat about a little 
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liquid refrcihnient ” He boit oui glasi.es. over to the bar. 
Agnew’s eyes met mine guiltily 

‘Soiry,’ he said 1 vv.is aftaid the answei might be no But 
but il’s a bit like a paiody, isn’t it ’’ 

1 said, ‘In a vtar, maybe less, the people vou’ie so anxious 
to keep out of \oui holy elub will be your luleis, won’t they ■*’ 
He said, (juite shaiply , ‘Meantime I have to keep the peaee. 
! can torelci (lu comnullee to change the rules.' 

‘It nnghtii t elo any harm ( oiueivablv, it might do some 
ood’ 

His laee folded into lines eil liiedness anel anxiety. In. 
looked like a man jiiepaiing lei li_,ht a battle he ehd not quite 
liclieve m 

‘Perhaps But, to In hone si with von a lot of the chaps 
we have here aicnl ircnt >nu(h 1 don t |ust mean that 
tliey’ie not liberal inUllecl i iK I mean that in Lngland thev 
wouldn't have anvthin; like the status thev have lu'rc re- 
sponsibiltv sen ints thm'»s like tint Thev know this, at 
bottom, and it makes them |i'mp\ \ on can’t ask lex) much 
of limiteel peojile von know you cant get a chap out to 
build roads and pav him the sort ol salary ae pav him anel 
expect him to turn out a kind of Be i 'land Rnsse 11 ’ 

‘No But vou eould expect someone bettei than Prout.’ 
‘Most ol them are bettei He’s an extieme ease I hough 
1 don’t suppose vou’d fine! anyone who rtallv wanted 
Able ans in this e Inb e \cept f hiik perhaps, and he’s not a 
member anywav Fhcy need somewheic to .scape to somc- 
wheie thev won’t have them bieathing down their necks, 
as Piout says He sighed and leaned forward, rubbing his 
pudgy checks with the hee 1 of his hand ‘Look - I don’t doubt 
Nbola IS mfinitelv supcnoi, lioth is a man and as an in- 
telligence to pool James Piout Pi out isn't an intelhgenec 
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really, he’s just a set of reactions. You puts your penny in 
and the record jKips up. But that isn’t to say Front isn’t im- 
portant, or that it isn’t worth keeping him happy. In fact 
he’s very important. He’s a bloody good agricultural officer. 
The work he’s done round here is as good as any in Ea.st 
Africa. And that makes him imix) tanl, not ju.st to us but to 
Africa - far more imjx)rtant than your friend Chirk, for 
example. . . 

The gibe was unlike him. It sprang from ii citation and 
despair. 

I said, just as stupidly, ‘I’m not so taken with Chirk.’ \Vc 
looked at each other in emijairassmcnt. 1 said (|uickly, ‘I can 
see he might be just as tiresome as Front.’ 

Agnew answered, equally quickly, “Of course one can see 
how he got pushed into this exaggerated pro-black position.’ 

‘Faced with someone like Fr ont ?’ 

We both smiled, relieved. 

Agnew said, ‘It’s the most diffitult thing in the world to 
be moderate in your opinions. Especially here. It’s easier if 
you live in a temperate climate.’ 

‘Or if you’re just a visitor to a hot one.' 

‘I’m afraid so.’ 

Though I had meant to help him out -- as my part in this 
tactful duet - 1 was irritated by the comfortable smugne.ss 
of his tone. 

He went on, ‘You get on well with Nbola, I take it? He’s 
a good chap. We could do with a lot moi'e like him.’ 

‘I like him. He’s coming down to Nairobi (o see me off 
next week. He’s got some leave.’ I glanced at Agnew; this 
seemed a suitable moment for a spot of judicious blackmail. 
‘As a matter of fact, I’m hoping to persuade him to have a 
shot at one of those Government grants to go to England - 
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Commonwealth scholarships or whatever they’re called. Any- 
\\ ay, to find out about them.’ 

‘Do you think he’d like that.-* Well tell him to let me 
know if he applies and I’ll see what 1 can do.’ He dcaied his 
throat. ‘I’m soiry this happened. You can tell Nbola so, if 
\ou like. I wouldn’t want this stupid afTaii to ujxset him.’ 

It won’t Because I hadn’t mentioned it.’ 

‘Oh. No of course not.’ Hi« e\e^ sinileo at me openly. 

Don’t let it upset you eithei .’ 

‘It hasn’t,’ I .said. ‘I don’t «i\e a tuppenv damn for Ihout.' 
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Really, though, it was Pi out who prompted me to oiler 
Jay a home, liven if there were few full-blown Fronts around, 
there were enough Prout-ish s«-n)imenls to worry me. I was 
not being ehaiitable to Jay I am nf)l a ihaiitable person. 
I simply couldn’t .stand the thought ol ehicken-nec k<-d land- 
ladies shutting th<- door on liLs hojM'lul, .smiling face. I had 
stres.sed the financial necessity of the arrangement (o Louise, 
partly I .suppo.se beean.se f didn’t ^vant her to think me senti- 
mental, but chiefly because 1 knew it would haAC more effeel. 
I,oui.se is a ft'minisi it would scvin to her of the lii.st iin- 
portaiKC that Agnes should b< provided loi .incl she is 
also a patriot : .she r aiiiiol bclicwe that thcie is aitv tc'al coloiu 
prejudice in Eirgland, even if some jreople are a bit ’stujrid'. 
‘Stupid’ is a w'ord Louise' use's a lot to explain aw try human 
wickerlne.ss and folh : she like.s to think cvr'll of jreople. 

As a matter of fac t, 1 didn't nine h t ate wiiethei Ague's was 
well provided for or not. I thouglrt her a hoitilile woman. 1 
had been prepared, wherr jav look me to visit her, to lincl th.rl 
.she W'as less sopliLsiicated than he was - lew Abicans h.i\c 
educated wives but 1 had been shot keel to find sornc'om' so 
actively unappealing, .‘she was a bir, giggly wonian, lal and 
.smooth like a .sw^ollcn black buil, with dusty looking hair 
that was fastened into tiny pigtails all over her head. They 
must have taken her a long time to arratrge; certainly there 
was no sign of her finding time to do anything else. The 
children looked healthy enough birt the hou.se was filthy. It 
was a new house, a box-like stnietirre with a corrugated iron 
roof. The floor of the main room wius cover'ed with a linoleum 
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square, vilely patterned - wherever you could see the colours 
through the dirt - in purple and orange. The only furniture 
was a derelict st>fa and a bookciisc containing the novels of 
Buchan and Henty, prizes Jay had won at the mission school. 
There was a biscuit tin lid w'ith a picture of the Queen on it 
tacked to one wall. While 1 was there, one of the children 
opened a door into what was presumably a bedroom, a dark, 
windowless hole, musty as an old hen run. TJie chief burden 
of Agnes’s conversation, through giggles, was a complaint 
that Jay had not been olfcred one t)f the (lovernmenl bunga- 
lows : perhaps she thought I could do sojuething about it. 1 
thought it hardly surprising; one could sav of Agnes, with 
truth, that she would probably have kept coals in the bath, 
or whatever is the African equivalent. 

It seemed a miracle that Jay should have cmetged from 
such a background. I was astonished that he seemed so fond, 
ahnost proud, of Agnes and even more surprised, when I men- 
tioned my vi.sit to Mrs Agn(‘w, to hear her .say Mrs Nbola 
was a very nice woman. A bit lazy, .she conceded, when 1 said 
I thought Jay deserved something beltei, but cheerful and 
sensible. Her attitude made me fuiious: it hinted at a 
jiatronizing double standard. She wouldn’t have wanted her 
son to marry .Agnes, .sunly? Nhe answered this w ith an odd 
look and said in her flat, cool \oic<' that this could hardly 
ari.se, could it.’’ Her son was ouK thirteen and Agnes was 
married already. 


« 

At least Jay w'ould have .somew’here com.fortable while he 
stayed with us. I had painted the spare room - the, sluttish 
Agnes had been in my mind while 1 did it. It looked very 
pleasant, with apple-green walls, a grey carpet and a new 
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yellow bed-cover. Jay was delighted. He said, smiling at 
Louise, ‘You have a beautiful home. It is in lovely taste, like a 
church.’ 

Our house is Victorian and full ot bad stained glass. ‘I’m 
glad you like it,’ Louise said. 

The telephone rang. I went to answer it in the bedioom. 
‘Has he arrived yet ?’ my mother-in-law said. She spoke in a 
sepulchral voice, like someone announcing a death. 

‘All safe and sound,’ 1 said. ‘You’ie out of luck, Julia.' 

‘Don’t talk like that, lorn,’ she said in a livelier tone. ‘I 
don’t wish youi young man any harm. I just thought there 
might have been a hitc h somewhere.’ 

‘No. No plane crash, no nothing. Thank you for the hot 
water bottle.’ 

‘Don’t mention it. I may not approve ol voin guest, Tom, 
but I wouldn’t want him to be cold. 1 botight the kind that 
has a .special spin> cover so tlrat li(‘ can’t bum himself - he 
won’t be used to hot water bottles.' 

‘That’s very thoughtful ol >oti.’ 

‘Not really. It was a line Boots were selling of! cheap - I 
liappcnetl to see it when I went in (o change mv libiary book. 
Am I invited for Sunday 

‘Ol course. If you want to come in tire ciicuinstanc es.’ 

‘I’m not going to avoid your house lor a whole year, Tom. 
Nor am 1 going to play box and co.\ with Mr Kerrvatta.’ 

‘Nbola.’ 

‘Mr Nbubblc, then.’ She gave an exasperated, trilling laugh 
as if it was too absurd to expect her to remember such a 
ridiculous name. ‘It’s quite bad enough having to play box 
and cox with Him. Though 1 don’t sirppose He manages to 
drag him.self away from the Abode of Love v^ery often.’ 

This time the anoyTiious pronoun referred to Louise’s 
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father, Augustus Trim. Julia seldom gave names to people 
who were beyond the pale. 1 he woman for whom Augustus 
had left Julia twenty-five years ago, was That Creature. 
There had been a legal separation giving Julia the custody 
of the childicn but she had refused to divorce him - out of 
spite, Louise told me. 1 don't think this could have been true; 
Julia is never spiteful, she enjoys life Joo much. She simply 
found it preferable, less dull, anyway, to be an abandoned 
wife than a divorcee : it meant that she continued to be in- 
vohed in an inteiesting .situation. She could .still .say 1o people 

- she had gone on tciying it foi t\venty-five years - ‘My 
hu.sband is living in sin with his secretary’ This hint of 
boudoir raptuie ca.st a kind of perseise glamoui over her own 
lot. 

It presented rather a distorted ]>» tuie, though, there could 
liave been few couples as (os\' and rr. spec table as Augustus 
and his wife - I could not, leally, think of her as anything 
else. Certainly, she could ne\er have been a .sciiuined siren 
except in Julia’s lirsty imagination. When young, she was 
probably prettily wholesome, now in her late forties, .she 
looked ten years older, a tubby soul who W’ore gold-rimmed 
spectacles and elastic stockings and enjoyed a nice game of 
whist. Louise and her brother, Regin.ild, called her Auntie. 
Louise was lond of her but her .iflec tion, like her father’s, was 
indulgent and slightly contcmptin us, the .affection you show 
to a good, gentle dog. .\nd Airntic - Iut nanie was tieorgiana 

- behaved rather- like one. Her manner was always grateful; 
a shade apologetic. 

She would have been a great disappointment to Julia had 
they met, and worse. Julia was not easily humiliated but one 
look at Gcorgiana would have conjpelled to re-think her 
own part in her husband’s defection. It Wu.s to sjiare her this 
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mortifying exercise that I frustrated Louise’s attempts to 
bring her mother and father together - ‘it’s so childish of 
them after all these yeais’ - and to play Julia’s game when- 
ever Augustus and Georgiana came to sec us. Their visits were 
not frequent. Augustus could not often tear himself away 
from his week-end golf. But when they did come for lunch, 
Julia always decided to ‘pop in’ for tea. She would telephone 
at intervals during the afternoon to ask if ‘They’ had gone, 
often using an assumed voice in case Augustus should answer 
her ring. Again, this wasn’t spite on her part, simply a lively 
dramatic sense. She did not even lesejit Louise’s afft'etion foi 
her father; indeed, she often said, ‘You must he a comfort to 
him, dear. He needs his children's love more than ever now.’ 

1 said, ‘He’s not coming next Sunday, anyway.’ 

‘Oh, good.’ Sounding slightly disappointed, she added, 
‘Perhaps it’s just as well. He was never as broad-minded as 
f am.’ 

‘Wasn’t he? Anyway, he lias some busiiuss tonfereiice in 
Rome.’ 

‘I suppo.se She’s gone with him.' She pausi'd, sighing .i 
little to underline how much she had lost, then continued, 
‘I believe the weathei is atroc'ious in Italy ju.st now. I’ll sec 
you on Sunday, then. Twelve-lhii ty. And don't worry, Tom. 
Manners makyth man. I’ll be nice to Mi Whalcver-his-name- 
is.’ 

‘I never doubted it, Julia. I’ll see he has a bath before you 
come.’ 

I put tlic telephone down, smiling. A conversation with 
Julia affected me like a brisk work-out must affect a boxer : 
I felt toned up after it. I went downstairs to the drawing- 
room, bouncing athletically on the balls of my feet. 
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Louise was slightly flushed with the first diink of the day She 
looked remarkably pretty, crouching on the sofa with her 
feet tucked under her and Icamng slightly foiward, in a posi- 
tion that gave her a tense, excited aii. As I tame in, she was 
talking in a low , rapid voice 

‘Of course, British bchavioui in Kenya must have made 
all Africans teiriblv bitter. I’m sui prised anv of you spmk to 
us. I can’t bear to think of it Thtv sav the women aic the 
worst But you must understand, Jay, that very few people 
here, in England, <ii( really hk« that Lnghsh people are 
1 rally awfully considerate to uridt i pi iv iligcd people. I mean 
London must be the most cosmopolitan city on earth, we 
haye all rates here, C’luncsc , Negroes, jews . ’ 

'Lay off, darling,’ 1 said Jay was looking startled, sitting 
bolt upiiglit at the other cud ol the sola with a large drink 
in lus hand liOuisc had given him gin which he didn’t chink 
but obviously had not like cl to ic fuse 

He sa'd uneasily, ‘Do \ou mean, Mrs (Irant, that there 
IS no coloui prejudice in 1 ngland ’ Jhat is not what T have 
luen told. I thought, some lime aco, there was a battle on a 
hill outside I ondon.’ 

Louise glanced at me hall .ipologc licallv and half for en- 
lightenment 

'The Battle of Notting, dailing,’ 1 sard. 

'Oh.’ She smiled prettily .U Jiy. 'Please call me Louise. 
That wzLs nothing, i tally. Jiwt a few delinqucmt boys <ind uri- 
desirablt elements, it was stupid, leallv Lv'i>one was horri- 
fied ’ 

‘Rubbish,’ I said. 'The whole count* s’s stuffed full of 
little Hitlers, just aching to find sc'meone to fiv their giudses 
on.’ 

‘Oh, T om,' she said reproac hfully . 
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‘If there’s been less trouble here than in some other places 
it’s because we’re more law-abiding. Also because we’ve never 
had much of a problem, as they have in America, say, except 
in some overcrowded areas. Wait till you get a real bout of 
unemployment - on Moss side, for example - and see how the 
nice, tolerant British behave then.’ 

‘Tom, you’re being horrid' Louise said. 

‘I’m only trying to make you face up lo the facts of lile,’ 
I said, enjoying myself. ‘And the facts of life are that the only 
people who can afford to be tolerant are the comfortable 
ones who’ve got a warm place to sleep and food in their 
bellies. The moment you haven’t, you turn on the nearest 
whipping boy - the Irish, the Jews, the Blacks. Tlial reminds 
me, I saw an advertisement for rooms in the paper shop that 
said ‘Sorry, No Welsh’. A splendidly recherche prejudice, 1 
thought. But the point is, people aren’t nice. Only the lucky 
ones.’ 

‘You don't believe that. You’re just striking an attitude,’ 
Louise cried. Her voice rose shrilly, the way it always did 
when I behaved like this. The pain in her eyes was the pain 
of all trusting, gentle people confronted with cynicism. I loved 
her for it, but it always made me sadistic. ‘I’m just a realist, 
that’s all,’ 1 said comfortably. ‘I admit it would be nice to 
think as yoir do that people only need a little help and en- 
couragement to love their neighbours as them.selves but we 
all know now that anyone who docs is a neurotic - or worse, 
raving mad. Nomral people are just as self-centred and 
grasping zis we were when we first dropped down from the 
trees.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Louise, ‘Oh.' She drew a deep breath and .said 
in a loud voice, ‘Tom, you’re being hateful - you’re being just 
like my mother. You enjoy being a prophet of doom, even 
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though you don’t believe any of it. You like to think of your- 
self, sitting among the ruins and gloating.’ 

Her face was beet-red with vexation, bhc rose from the 
sofa in an agile movement and advanced on me, fists 
clenched. I took a step backwards, for safety’s sake, but she 
halted a yard away and stood, glowering. 

I grinned at Jay. ‘You’ll get used to her in lime,’ I said. 

Jay was looking at Louise. ‘African women do not shout 
at men,’ he said. 

It was not a reproof, simply an expression of bewilder- 
ment, but I saw IjOuise start, as at an unexpected jab in the 
back. She swung round and stared at Jay with an astonish- 
ment that 1 thought I undei stood. She had seen her relation- 
ship with him as entirely one-sided and benign. It was a 
difficult moment for her, as difficult as it must have been 
for Pygmalion w'hen (ialalea first answered him back. 

But Louise is sensiti\e enough. She learns her lessons 
quickly. She said, humbly, ‘I'm soriy. I didn’t mean to shout. 
But Tom docs get on my nerves sometimes.’ 

‘He just likes to talk,’ Jay said serenely and suddenly they 
both smiled at each other in a gently indulgent way that 
made me feel left out. 


* 

This feeling persisted throughout the evening. It was as if 
they had both entered into an unspoken alliance against me. 
As a result I w'as provoked to fresh absurdities which made 
them exchange glances that said, ‘Let the Bov have his say.’ 
I did not altogether mind this build-up as an enfant terrible - 
it took me back to my boyhood w'hen I had enjoyed shock- 
ing my mothei and her fnimpish fiiends. But it was unlike 
Louise to behave like this. She was clearly enjoying herself ; 
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from time to time she looked at me with a little air of mis- 
chievous superiority. I was lorn between two emotions. I was 
glad they were getting on so well - 1 had feared they might not 
- but I was also irritated, perhaps very slightly jealous. . . . 

Don’t misunderstand me - I liked to see Louise happy. 
Our relationship had always been a loving one but love by itself 
is seldom enough; married people - childless married people, 
anyway - have to be something else to each other besides 
lovers, to avoid boredom. So when I teased Louise for her 
terribly sentimental approach to things /. of course, was the 
voice of reason - it was simply to piovide spice in the matri- 
monial pudding. When she did not react, I felt lost; I .simply 
did not know how to treat her. 

It was remarkably late befoie Louise suggested we go to 
bed. She was usually obsessional about getting nine houis 
sleep every night. When 1 had filled Jay’s hot water bottle 
and settled him foj the night, 1 went into our bedroom to 
find her creaming her fac e in front of the glass and humming 
tunelessly. She looked very well and pretty. 

I said, ‘You enjoyed yourself this evening, didn't you 

She paused, a giubbv Kleenex in her hand, and beamed at 
me. 

‘I thought we all did,’ she said. There was no inijuiry in 
her tone. Clearly she had no idea, or pretended to ha\c no 
idea, that 1 was hurt. 

‘It was an excellent dinner,’ I said pointedly. 

‘Yes, wasn’t it?’ She tossed the Kleenex into the waste 
basket and unscrewed the lid of a new looking jar. She began 
to cover her face with a white paste. 

‘Whatever ’s that ?’ 

‘It tones up the pores. You have to leave it a minute or 
two while it dries.’ 
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She sat, her face immohile, hei eves a daik. t^lilUMing blue 
in the white mask. 

I picked up the jar and snifled at it. ‘It’s a foul smell’ 
riXpeiimenlally, 1 rubbed a little on the side of my nose. 

‘Don’t waste it,’ she said sharply. The skin ro\md her 
mouth had tightened into a ptunes and prisms O so that she 
sounded like a little giil having an ekn ution lesson. 

‘I don't see why my pores .shouldn’t be toned up too.’ All 
the same, I put the jar down, ‘'riiough it seems a bit futile, 
iust beloie you go to bed. Won’t the pores have loosened up 
again by the morning 

She gave me a pitying smile lathei ridiculous in that 
stiff, clown’s fate and got up fiom her stool to go to tin 
bathroom. 1 heard the water running. Presumably, she was 
washing off the mask. I undressed and got into bed. ’ 

She didn’t look at me when she <ame back but began to 
tidy, picking up my clotht's as well as her own and hanging 
them carefully in the waidrobt. Then sht' sat down on tlie 
stool again to brush her han. That tiinshcd, she rubbed tieam 
into her hands, holding them aloft and snicailhirig each lingei 
.separately. Usually these anane rites did not woiiy me in 
fact, I enjoyed watching hei but tonight hei absorption in 
them bothered me. 

1 said, ‘Do you like Jay ?’ 

‘What? Oh - yes.’ She pul her 1 and cream away and blew 
at a film of dust on the dressing-t«ble befon- she stood up to 
take off her gown. ‘1 think he’s an absolute lore and a p(t,' 
she said. This awkwardly gushing, schoolgirl tone was one 
I had often heard her use when she was tall ing to her mother 
or to women friends. She strewed up her face thoughlfullv 
and said in a more normal voice, ‘1 d not really expected any- 
one so nice. I suppose because I’d not really thought about 
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what he would be like. Does that sound silly ? What I mean 
is, I’d wanted him to come and stay with us because he was 
African - someone different, someone I could sort of boast 
about. I hadn’t really thought of him as a person. So it was 
an especially good surprise when he turned out to be so nice.’ 

For some reason her innocent honesty irritated me. No - 
not ‘for some reason’. I knew why. She was saying what siie 
thought quite simply for once, without wondering whether 1 
would think it naive. It seemed to maik the extent of her 
deliberate withdrawal from me. 

I said, ‘Do you find him attractive? Physically, I mean.’ 

‘Of course not,’ she said at onie. She was standing quite 
still, poised with one knee on the bed. She looked at me atten- 
tively. 

Her calmness goaded me. 

‘I suppose you couldn’t poMibly imagine being attracted to 
a black man.' 

‘Did you want me to be ?’ 

I hadn’t expected hci to say that, ‘No. But ’ 

‘But what^’ In spite o^t her shaip, schoolmarmish lone, she 
bit on her lip to conceal a .slight tremor. This encouraged me. 

‘You wouldn't have said you weren’t attracted to him in 
quite that way if he had been white.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said. ‘Oh.’ She began to laugh helplessly, doub- 
ling up as if slie had a pain in her stomach. She collapsed on 
the bed and laughed until the tears came. Her face was 
lustrous with a shining mixture of tears and face cream. ‘Oh, 
Tom,’ she said, on a sighing breath, ‘you are funny.’ 

I lay, rigid with offence, ‘I’m glad you think so.’ 

She giggled weakly. ‘Whatever I said would have been 
wrong, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ I admitted reluctantly. 
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She giggled again and got into bed. 

Neither of us spoke for a moment. I moved my leg against 
her thigh. She lay still. I put out a tentative hand to touch 
her breast but she shook it off, flouncing over onto her side. 

‘I’m wforn out, laughing,’ she said. 

‘There’s always an excuse,’ I said, trying to sound good- 
humoured. She was always so hurt if 1 showed disappoint- 
ment. 

She gave an indignant snort and ])iodded her bottom to- 
wards me. 

‘Make me a chair.’ 

I curled round in the way she liked to sleep, with my knees 
under her knees, my left hand gently encircling her waist but 
not ‘touching’ her, as she pul it. 

She was asleep in two minutes. 
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I HEARD Jay coughing while I was in the bathroom. When 
I came down to breakfast he was sitting at the table, looking 
pinched. He smiled with agonized |X)liteness every time a 
cough shook him. 

‘You’ve caught a cold,’ Louise accused him and flew up- 
stairs for the Uiemiomcter. His temperature was up; we put 
him to bed with Julia’s spiny hot water bottle and gave him 
hot lemon juice. He lay there for two days, looking very 
young and fragile and resigned in a pair of black satin 
pyjamas embroidered with purple j)eaco('ks. f Where did he get 
them ? Louise asked, awed.) 

To my relief, she did not seem to mind looking after him : 
in fact, she positively enjoyed it. She bullied him as if he were 
a favourite youngei brother; forced him to drink warm milk, 
which he hated, and taught him to play Ijczique. 

On the third moming’his fever had gone but he w'as still 
coughing - in no state, Louise said firmly, to go and meet 
Philip at the airport. Though it would have been diflu ult, as 
I had two lectures that morning, I offered to fetch the child, 
but she said there was no need, she was perfectly capable. 
She W'as in a manic mood; she raced round the house, wash- 
ing up the breakfast dishes, lighting fires, heating milk to 
leave by Jay’s bedside . 

‘Don’t wear yourself out,* I said . 

‘I won’t.’ She looked at me. ‘It’s nice to have someone to 
do tilings for.’ 

‘I wish we’d had that baby,' I said suddenly. It was some- 
thing I hadn’t said, or thought about, for a long time; now, 
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remembering her misery, her terrible sense of failure, the long, 
exhausted bouti of weeping, I wished I hadn’t spoken. 

But she was not in a mood to be distressed. 

‘We might still.’ She smiled and kissed me. 

* 

When I got back that afternoon Jay \^as sitting by the fire 
with Pliilip on his lap, asleep. 

He was more simian looking than Jay. His face was like 
one of those rubber moulds children use to maxe shapes out 
of Polyfilla. Awake, ga/ing at us with mournful blown eyes, 
he was appealing, like a sad-eyed monkey or a picture in an 
.idvertisement for Famine Relief. He was pathetically thin; 
the neat, school suit Jay's uncle had bought for him in 
Nairobi hung on him like a giey sack. 

‘All African children ha\c thin legs,’ 1 comforted Louise, 
who was almost weeping in the kite hen over the pathos of his 
appearanc e. 

‘But he won’t eat anything,’ she wailed. ‘And I can’t get 
him to speak to me.’ 

‘He’s scared. It’s all hoiiibly new. Don’t worry, he’ll pick 
up in a day or two.’ 

I had underestimated his resilience. Within an hour he 
was excitedly exploring the house, n’shing up and down stairs 
on his pea-stiek legs - he fell dowm them twice because stairs 
were new to him too - shouting with laughter and asking 
questions. ‘What’s this for. Aunty Louise, how does it work, 
why, why, why?’ He was certainly not scared of us; when I 
sat down he climbed on my lap, butting me in the stomach 
with his sharp little knees while Jay watched him with loving 
pride from the other side of the hearth. ‘He is so glad to be 
here, with his Uncle Tom.’ 
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Louise beamed on us all and made plans. Philip was due 
at his school on Monday, but we had the week-end. If Jay 
was well enough, we would all take Philip to the zoo on 
Saturday. (Why, I wondered .•* Surely it would be rather like 
taking an English child to inspect a lot of caged dogs and 
cats?) 

‘And on Sunday, of course, he can play with Giles,’ Louise 
said in a bright voice, avoiding my eyes. 

* Giles?’ I said, thunderstruck. 

She gave one of her little puised-up sighs to show it was 
irritating of me not to know something I had not been told 
about. 

‘Reggie and Shirley are staying for a few days with Mother. 
They’ve got the children with them. Did you expect them to 
leave them behind.-*’ she asked indignantly. I raised my eye- 
brows and she turned pink. ‘I’m posihre I told you.’ 

‘You did not.’ 1 explained to Jay. ‘Reginald Trim is 
Louise’s brother. He lives in Nottingham.’ 

‘But he has come to London to stay with your mother 

Jay’s evident astonishment was puzzling. 

‘Why shouldn’t he ?’ Louise asked. 

Jay frowned. ‘In my tribe, once we are married ue do not 
stay with our parents. Not in the same house.’ 

‘Why ever not ?’ 

‘It - it is not thought proper.’ 

‘Why?’ There was a glint in Louise’s eyes; she liked to get 
to the bottom of things. 

He looked shy. ‘For reasons of modesty. Once you are 
married, it would be most embarrassing. Under your mother’s 
roof - to be naked in bed with a stranger.’ 

‘Oh,’ Louise said. ‘I hadn’t thought of it like that.’ 

‘Why should you ?’ I said. ‘It’s a reasonable tabu when you 
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live in a hut. It’s simply something that grew up because there 
were no houses with separate bedrooms. Like the Jewish tabu 
about not eating pork or shellfish because originally they 
lived in a hot climate.’ 

Jay said, ‘My mother has a new house with two bedrooms, 
at Kitale. But I still stay with a cousin when I go to visit 
her.’ 

‘And some English Je\\.-< don't eat bacon. Tabus hang on 
after the need for them is o\ er,’ 

l.,ouise said, ‘But this is dillcienl from not eating bacon. I 
mean, this is a basic, human thing. 1 mean’ - she looked at 
me and, surprising!), blushed - ‘when we stayed with Mother 
when we were first married, I tvas always horribly em- 
barrassed when we went to bed.’ 

‘1^ you mean that?’ 1 looked at her pink face and saw 
that she did. Certainly, it explained a few tilings that had 
been highly mysterious at the time. 1 threw back my head 
and laughed. Philip, still .sitting on my lap, whinnied shrilly 
and toppled backwards onto the hear th rug. Louise picked him 
up. ‘Time you went to bed,’ she s.aid. He look her hand with 
docility. 

'1 don’t think 1 .should mention the family sleeping arrange- 
ments to Louise’s mother on .Sunday,’ 1 said, when they had 
gone. 

‘Of course not. I would never 'alk alxiut sudi matters to 
an old English lady.’ 

I thought how little Julia would like that description. ‘She 
is very well-preserved.’ 

‘I am looking forward to meeting her. Louise told me that 
she lived much of her youth in Ktr.va. It will be interesting 
to discuss the changes there.’ 

I wondered about that. 1 had the uncomfortable feel- 
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ing that I should prepare him to face the Tiim family en 
masse. It was something / did not find easy, Julia was one 
thing, Reginald another. 

* 

Reginald is one of those unfortunate men - though in his 
case one felt it was not so much misfortune as deliberate pu- 
versity - who combines and exaggerates the worse leatures 
of botli parents. Augustus is a big man whose jiortliness is 
controlled to an extent that makes him almo,st graceful. Regi- 
nald is beefy - or porcine, rather; a fat, un jolly man whose 
flesh appears to be contained not by muscle and skin but by 
his clothes : you feel that without the waistband of his 
trousers his belly would sheer off from him like jelly from a 
mould. In his mouth, his father’s arrogarrt opinions formed 
in the happy, happy days when Britain was a First Class 
Power and an English gent was still a fine, secure thing to be 
- sound shrill, whining, tasteless and a little fearful. W'ht'n 
Louise was still trying to make me like him she ir.sed to sav he 
was ‘basically insecure’. It was the most symirathetu thhrg 
she could find to say about hinr. Ccrtairrly, if he isn’t insecure 
he ought to be, for he is his father in dec line : fat without 
muscle, power without duty, arrogance without honour. Sit- 
ting with him over an expcnse-acc ount lunch, watc hing those 
heavy jaws masticate the steak he will never pay for, you long 
to hear the creak of tumbrils. 

He is a crashing money snob Julia’s old-fashioned ladie-s- 
and-gentlemen snobbery has become coarsened in him - but 
like her he has a nose : he can tell wdiat a man is w'orth by 
sniffing at him, at his car, his house, his wife’s furs. Though 
he believes everyone except himself .should do a good day’s 
work for a good day’s pay, he despises people w'ho earn a 
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salary as witless loons. (No one he has ever heard of works 
for a weekly wage.) When Louise and I were first engaged 
he asked me what I earned as a lecturer in a technical college 
and snorted incredulously when I told him. ‘You can’t live 
on income nowadays,’ was his only comment. He pronounced 
the word income the way a fastidious Victorian lady might 
have spoken of tainted money. 

He has never suffered such a fate, though he came danger- 
ously close to it when he qualified as a doctor when he came 
out of the Army. The introduction of the Health Service 
saved him by making medicine an uneconomic venture for 
a sensible man. He joined a chug firm to ‘make his way’’ in 
the brief period before they made him a director he was ‘Dr 
T.’ in the glo.ssy hand-ouLs generously dispersed to the simple- 
minded, hard-working general practitioners who had not 
realized that medicine was finished in this country. He made 
so much money doing this that he was able to buy a farm 
on which he could make a tc.x loss and so deprive the (fcivem- 
incnt of the money they needed to buy the drugs his firm 
over-charged for. He married a \vealthy American, a pretty, 
languid girl whose father manufactured razor blades, and 
fathered two children, C-ilcs and Veronica, both horn at the 
c*nd of a financial ycai so that he was able to collect the tax 
allowance on them retrospectively. 

» 

‘Has Dr Trim ne\ci piactised.^’ Ja> said in a puzzled 
voice. 

‘No. It wouldn’t pay him well enough.’ 

‘But surely, in England, a do-t ir receives a good in- 
come ?’ 

I hesitated. ‘A mere pittance, compared to what he could 
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make in business,’ I said, quoting Reggie but not - unfortu- 
nately as it turned out - making this clear, and changed the 
subject. It seemed almost impossible to explain Reggie to Jay. 
Jay was too innocent and 1 was inhibited by shame. 

* 

They arrived on Sunday just befori half past twelve. Skulk- 
ing at the window of the sitting-room as they alighted from 
the Bentley I had that sinking feeling common, I suppose, to 
all men who have married into families larger and more affec- 
tionate than their own. 

Julia saw me and waved cheerfully as .she walked ujj the 
path between the standard roses. She was wearing a suit of 
bluish grey tweed and had had her hair newly dyed to 
match : she looked like a hyacinth. She wore an elaborate 
gilt choker and pink kid gloves. Behind her, Reggie’s w'lfe 
looked unreadv to face the world - as if she had just tumbled 
out of bed to answer the door and slippt'cl into her mink coal 
for warmth. This was slightly unfair - Julia made most 
women look under -decorated and Shirley w’as naturally pale, 
though not from ill-health; she was tough enough to have 
survived nineteen years of Reggie and to have kept both her 
figure and that dewy, wisc'-virgin look American women so 
often have. 

Her daughter did not look in the least virginal. At seven- 
teen, Veronica looked twenty-seven, a tall, ripe, Inscious 
twenty-seven with an undulating walk, a statuesque behind 
and a mouth soft eind sweet and dark as a Victoria plum. She 
was a walking incitement to rape; if she had been my 
daughter, I sometimes thought despairingly, I would have 
kept her locked up in an attic with bars on the window and 
a eunuch on duty outside the dcxrr. She scared me; even now. 
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the knowledge that she was about to hold up her rich, pouting 
mouth for luy avuncular kiss made me sweat with fear and 
1 egret. I dreaded the kiss and dreaded the moment when it 
would be over and she would withdraw out of reach with a 
low, muttered, insolent, ‘Hallo, Uncle Tom’, to perch in bored 
silence on the aim of a chair, occa.sionally yawning and 
stretching her long, beautiful legs. 

This morning the kiss was perfundor). bhc gave me the 
suggestive, smouldering smile .she gave all males under ninety 
but with less thoughtful ait than usual. Her mind was else- 
where : she was in the sitting-ioom and had got at Jay before 
the others had taken off their coats. I could hear her voice - 
low, rich and musical, like* a stage vamp of the ’thirties - as 
1 helped Shirley off with her mink and hung it on tsic special 
padded htmgcr Louise had bi ought down fiom the bedroom 
to preserve her brothci's po.sse.ssion. 

Julia seemed in a huiiy, too. She pecked Louise’s cheek 
and vanished. When I t\enl into the sitting-room she had 
elbowed Veronica out ol the wav and was shaking Jay's hand 
insistently. ‘I am w delighted to meet you, I do hope they are 
looking after you properly,’ Reggie and Shiiley weie close 
liehind her. There was a le.tl deal ol comivial hand-.shak- 
ing and laughter so that the sitting-ioom appeared at burst- 
ing point - it was moderately sized but the Trims would have 
made an empty railwa\' station sc'Ci.i crowded - and the small 
chandelier danced on the ceiling. 

The spectacle, which I watched from the doorway, was 
that of the Trim family presenting a united front to the world. 
If Louise was determined to entertain Blacks, they were 
ecjually determined to stand right behind her. 

There was one awktvard moment. When Julia saw Philip, 
who had retreated behind the door and so gone unnoticed 
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in her first impetuous rush through it, she let out a hoarse 
cry. ‘Gracious heavens, what’s this ?’ 

Philip ran to his father and buried his face in his jacket. 

Jay said, ‘This is my son, Philip.’ His eyes danced with 
pride and pleasure. 

Astonished rage made Julia temporarily speechless. Oh, 
that we should have hidden this from her ! Her eyes raked 
the room and nailed me with freezing fury. 

‘Say good morning to Mi's Trim, Philip,' Jay said gently. 

‘Good morning.’ One sad, monkey’s eye emerged from the 
folds of Jay’s jacket to entrance Julia. She would have had to 
be made of stone 

‘Well . . .’ she said, on an expiring breath, and bent as 
gracefully as her corsets would allow. ‘How do you do, 
Philip?’ She laid her ringed hand on his stiff, woolly head. 
‘I’d no idea Louise was looking after Iw'o of you.’ 

Her voice was gentle, but tlie w-ords were meant to carry. 
Her mcs.sage was clear : I would not get away with this. 
VS’hen she looked at me next, her face was pink and spark- 
ling, not with anger now, but with the prospect of battle. T 
comforted myself with the thought that there would be little 
chance of our being alone together. 1 determined to lessen 
what chance there was. 

I dispensed drinks all lound, caiefully avoiding Julia’s eye 
and the touch of Veronica’s fingers as I handed her her glass, 
then escaped to help Louise in the kitchen. Julia appeared 
there almost at once, on the pretext of despatching Giles and 
Philip to play in the back garden - they both wore a resigned 
and bullied air. I prepared to dart back to the sitting-room 
with a bottle of tonic water hastily snatched from the ice-box 
but, anticipating this, Julia moved quick as a fencer and 
planted herself slap in the doorway. 
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‘Now, Tom,’ she began, squaiing up lo me, her eyes bright. 
My heart sank; I prelcrred lo joust with her on the tele- 
phone. To my lelict, Shirley’s tall, elegant form emerged from 
the shadows of the narrow hall. She slid her long hand round 
Julia’s firm waist and said, ‘Darling, guess what ! I’ve an 
extraordinary thing to tell you. . . 

I lingered, long enough to heat that some friend of Shir- 
ley’s had seen Augustus .trrd (Jeoii»i.iria in a restaurant in 
Rome when Ceorgiana, diessrd in siKtr lame, had betn ven 
to dame all evening with an Italian loiint I( sounded pre- 
posterous, but seemed to please Julia It was one of her hopes, 
expressed of (orirse as a lear, that (feorgiana would one da\ 
go off and leave Augustus for some younger, rither man. (It 
ivovld be so t<rrihle if she u enl off and left him nftfr all these 
years.) I was surprised that Shirley should feed Julia a story 
of this kind - Shirley, <ifter all, had uen (ieorgiana - but 1 
suppose she did it out of affertion for Julia and pity for her 
need. I liked her lor this, though I ( oiiltl never have liked her, 
or any w ife of Reagir ’s, for herself 

■X 

Back in the sitting-room, Reggit was standing before the fri'e 
looking rather like Charles Laugh' >n as Mr Barrett of Wrni- 
piole Street, and listening to Jay w.th a (urious expression on 
his face. 

Jay was saying, ‘1 had no idea that doctoirs were so 
wretchedly paid in I.ngland. ft came as a great shock to 
me.’ 

Except for his bulging evelids that remained wliite, like 
two lumps of cold mutton fat, Reggie’s face had gone an 
artificial-looking pink colour 
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‘The professions are in an alK)minable state,’ he said in a 
strangled voice. ‘It’s a sign of the times, part of the post-war 
picture. Everyone wants something for nothing - free 
medicine, free drugs, free education, free housing. . . . They 
look on the Government as a kind of nanny. So what 
happens? Taxation goes up and up. Even in business, we 
suffer appallingly. Initiative is strangled, pi ogress held 
back. . . .’ 

Not surprisingly, Jay looked slightly bemused at this irrele- 
vant outburst. ‘1 had not leahzcd ... it must be so distress- 
ing for you personally. Medicine is the noblest profession, 
high above all others. It is niy one great hope that my son 
should be a doctor.’ 

‘Hmm,’ Reggie said inadequately. 

‘To have had to give it up, to be unalile to help people as 
you would wish, must be a great sadness to you,’ Jay said. 
Sympathy shone in his dark eyes like twin stars of gentleness. 
‘It must seem such a teiiible waste of your gieat gifts,’ he 
said. 

Reggie did not an.svver. Tie opened and (lo.sed his mouth 
like some great, stianded fish. From the sofa, came an hysteri- 
cal little snort. 'Veronica was huddled up, her hand in front 
of her mouth, her cheeks scarlet with amusement. For that 
moment she looked like the child she was, but the moment 
passed. As soon as she realized I was watching her she sat up 
straight, pulled in her waist, thrust out her pugnacious, 
beautiful breasts and hitched her short skirt an inch shorter. 
The reaction was automatic, though. Her attention was not 
on me, but on Jay. She was g«izing at him, her sweet, plummy 
mouth slack and smiling. 

1 wondered if anything in the world could convince her 
that Jay had not intended to take a rise out of her father. I 
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was sure that if I told her he had spoken simply and sincerely 
she would only laugh with wild embarrassment. It made me 
feel suddenly sad. 

‘I think lunch is piobably ready,’ I said. 

« 

During lunch, 1 talked to Reggie about cars. This was the 
equivalent of giving a baby a dummy coated with honey; 
after a few minutes hi** wrathful, baffled eye ceased rolling 
in Jay’s direction and 1 resigned myself to a didactic, male 
monologue on the virtues of the Trim's new Bentley. (It had 
no vices; no car of Reggie’s over had.) I nodded seriously, 
asked the right questions and listened with the rest of my 
mind to Julia’s conversation with Jay about Kenya. It was 
barbed on her part, but merrrly so • two sherries had put her 
in an amiable skittish mood. 

Giles and Philip had (ome to .some understanding during 
their enforced exile in the garden and giggled mysteriously 
throughout the meal. As soon as they had sw allowed their ice- 
cream, Giles said loudly, ‘Philip wants to go down to the 
park. He wants to go on the swings.’ 

Jay said, T have promised him. We do not have parks with 
swings at home.’ He turned politely to Shirley. ‘May I take 
your son for a small expedition then ?’ 

‘Of course. Go and wash, Giles dear .’ 

‘Tt’.s not fair,’ (iiles said. ‘Phil doesn’t have to wash. His 
dirt doesn’t show.’ 

‘Ice-cream docs,’ Louise said. 

Both children broke into screams of laughter- and fell off 
their chair-s. They raced out of the luom and could be heard 
scuffling amicably on the stairs. 

Jay said, ‘It is splendid for Philip to meet an English boy 
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before he goes off to school. I expect Giles will give him some 
good advice on how to behave himself.’ 

‘Just advice,' Veronica said daikly. ‘Not good advice.’ She 
had been eating like a horse; now she sal back with an air of 
satisfied and happy gluttony. Beneath suggestively lowered 
lids she looked at Jay in a melting, amorous way. ‘Can 1 
come to the park too ?’ 

‘It would be a pleasure,' Ja) said cheerfully. 

I intercepted the look Reggie and Shiiley shot each other 
and braced myself foi their refusal. But they were on their 
best behaviour today. Shirley - who never willingly walked 
anywhere merely murmured that she would quite like to 
go to. She glanced at the grey, autumnal twilight linking out- 
side the window. It w;is a lo\ely day, she said, without en- 
thusiasm. 

Although it was my own opinion that Veronica should not 
be allowed out in public unirilcd and without a bodyguard, 
I was immediately angry. Sul»consi'iousl>, T suppo.se, I had 
been waiting for something like this. They would not have 
objected to her taking a pleasant little afternoon walk with 
a white man, would they.-* Did they expcit Jay to fall upon 
her among the swings and roundabouts? 

‘I think I’ll go too,’ I said, glaimg at Shirley. “1 could do 
with some air’ 

‘No,’ Louise said involuntarily. She sent me a look of mule 
appeal; I must not leave her, alone with Julia and Reggie. 

‘Maybe I’d better stay and help with the washing up,’ I 
said. 


* 

Once the door had closed, the storm broke. 

‘You must be mad,’ Reggie said. ‘The fellow’s an impudent 
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cadger. I can tell his soit a mile oil - out for all he can get 
without even the de( ency to he jx)litc about it ' 

Julia patted her hyacinth hait and placed a cigaiette in a 
filter designed to abstract ninety per cent of the tais. .Slie in- 
haled with gusto. ‘There’s no \irtuc in overstating your case, 
Reggie dear. He seemed a perfectly pleasant young man, veiy 
grateful for all Louise and I’om a>e doing for him.’ 

‘I <an see he has (litinn,' Reggie .said. ‘I’or women, any- 
way. But 1 tell you he’s umeliable and unpudeiit. Impudent,’ 
lie repeated heavily anrl looked .it me. ‘No one’s e/'ing to make 
a monkey out of me.’ 

‘He wasn’t trying fo make a moiikev out ol vou,’ I .said ‘He 
was simply sympathizing.’ 

Julia said quickly, ‘Now 1 want to be fan. 11 how as rude 
to you, Reggie, I’m sun it was tinintentional and you must 
remember he has not had voui oppoi tunities. Ytiu inu.stn’t 
expect too mu(h liom sin'ple people. My woriy is that Tom 
and Louise may have bitlin ofl moie than they tan chev\ 
1 know these people better than you, Tom. Give them an 
inch and they’ll take an ell. I don’t suppose vou knew' the 
i hild was coming, did yoti .” 

Taken by sui prise, Lovi e shook hei Iiead. ‘No. I me.an, he 
told us jtist as soon as he got heie. I don’t mind at all, he’s a 
dear little boy. And he’s sroing to boa fling-school tomorrow' ’ 

‘I know that’s the idea, but how 'ong it will last I wouldn’t 
like to say.’ She paused, one eyebrow raised. ‘But it just goes 
to show, doesn’t it^* I’m sure he won’t be your first unex- 
pected visitor, not by a long chalk. Afrit,ans have more re- 
lations than any other nation in the world and I daresay all 
hif relations aren’t as clean and nii eiy behaved as he is. Or 
seems to be at the moment. I could tell you a few tales if I 
wanted to ! ’ 
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She stubbed out her cigarette, icplaced the holder in lier 
gold-claspcd crocodile bag and addressed me. ‘Don’t think I 
don’t appreciate your motives, Tom. You're a very generous, 
liberal-minded man.’ Her wLse-serpent smile showed that this 
was not a compliment. ‘I know you want to be kind to this 
African and Louise wants to please you, but you must be 
fair to her. After all, the extra woik will come onto her, won’t 
it ? And you know how e^usily .she knocks heiself up.’ 

‘Oh, Mother,’ Louise said. 

‘Louise is as .strong as a horse,’ I .said. 

Julia raised her eyebrows to make it clear that she thought 
me both unsympathetic and untruthful. As if I hadn’t taken 
the point, she said reproachfully, ‘Now, Tom, you know she’s 
not strong.’ 

All light, I thought, I may be unsympathetic but you’re a 
domineering pig of an old v'oman who would like nothing 
better than to keep her daughter paralytic on a sofa. Very’ 
early in our acc[uaintance actually, the second time 1 
brought Louise home from a cinema Julia had told me she 
was ‘not strong’. There was some sliglit foundation for this 
as there was for most ot Julia’s arguments : as a child, Loui.se 
had had a ‘heart murmur’. This liad been discovered shortly 
after Augustus had gone off with Georgiaiia and Julia had 
made more of it than was medically necessary - at first, it 
seemed, to tempt the straying Augustus back to the hearth 
and later to clamp her daughter closer to her. She had re- 
moved Louise from her .school and treated her thereafter like 
a Victorian girl in a decline; she refused to let her play games 
and made her rest every afternoon. When we were first 
married, Louise was neivous of running for a bus or walking 
faust uphill. I took her to a specialist and she was a little re- 
lieved, a little ashamed, to find that although she was anaemic, 
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the heart murmur was unimportant. But Julia's cosseting had 
had its efTect. Louise could lememher occasions when her 
mother had clung to her, weeping. ‘You must take care, my 
darling, you mustn’t die and leave Mummy.’ She spoke of 
this lightly but sometimes when she was with her mother you 
could see the fear in her eyes; she moved more slowly, she 
actually looked frailer. She was looking pale now. 

1 .said, ‘Loui.se is as tough as you are. Maybe that's an 
o\ erstalement but she's ccitainly as tough as I am.’ 

Julia .said pleasantly, ‘1 know you think I’m fussy, Tom. 
But you must make allowances for a mothei’s anxiety. It's 
natural that a healthy young man .should be impatient of 
.sickness - delicate women are boring. But t ha\e the feeling 
that Louise is too aware of this. I’ve often noticed that she 
tries to hide it from you when shc'.s tired or not well. She’s a 
good, brave girl, but it’s your job to tiolice. Louis<' needs 
looking after, all women do.’ 

She gave a little, sad, half-sigh and flutteted her .sticky, 
pointed eyelashes, reminding us all oi the long yeais she had 
fought on gallantly alone. Few \\omen < ouki ha\e been better 
equipped for this lonely stiuggle, as Augustus, a sendlive, 
( onscientious man, must b''ve 1 nown. 

I said rudely, ‘Oh, come off if, Julia. This is a lo! of < lapu- 
lous nonsense, and you know it.’ 

Her eyes brightened. ‘Do you tlrnk 1 don’t understard my 
own daughter ?’ 

‘Oh, shut up, both of you.’ I..ouise was standing with her 
back pressed against the wall as if facing a firing sfpiad. She 
was white as a lily. ‘You go on as if I wasn't hf*re,’ she said 
bitterly and slammed out through tlu’ <kx)r. 

We heard the sound of pans being huiled violently into 
the stainless steel sink. 
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Julia gave me a sparkling, triumphant look - noiv %ee what 
you've done - and sailed out after her. The kitchen door 
closed. 

‘Well,’ Reggie .sighed, eyeing the mess on the table with dis- 
taste. The idea that we might help to clear up lunch was 
quite foreign to him. He had given up asking us why we did 
not ha\e an au pair girl to live iii since Louise had told him 
we liked to have the house to ourselves so we could hold 
.sexual orgies in piivate. (I’lie leal reason, that we couldn't 
afford much help because we suppoitcd my mother, he did not 
believe or, rather, did not compiehend: in Reggie’s world 
no old woman would have allowed herself to be left .so 
foolishly unprovided for.) 

‘V\e might as well make ouischcs comfortable,’ he said. 

We went into the sitting-i(X)m. Reggie settled his p>cndu- 
lous behind into the most comfortable chair, took a bottle 
from his waistcoat pcKkel and nudit.'itivclv sucked a diges- 
tion tablet while 1 made up the liie. He c>pened his cig.u 
case. 

‘Mothci is a bit obsessional about Lou.' 

‘Yes’ 

‘^find you. I'm not saying she hasn’t rca.son to be worried. 
Lven if theie’s nothing wrong with her organically, she’s not 
exactly a toughie. Though it’s not her health that worries 
me.’ His lips opened wetly to receive the cigar. He puffed in 
silence, his eyes on the fire. Finally, he said, ‘Of cour.se it’s 
none of her business, none of mine, either. But I must say I 
don’t think you’re altogether wise, old man. This chap may 
be all right - though to be honest, I wouldn’t fancy him in 
my house but how can you tell, eh ?’ 

He shot this penetrating question at me, a gleam in his 
pale, boiled eyes. I shnrgged my .shoitlclers. He lowered his 
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voice, ‘After all, Loii is going to be on her own with him 
quite a bit, isn't she ? I mean, you woik extia hours at the lab 
and so on and then she’s left alone in the house when you go 
to visit your mother.’ 

‘That’s only once a week,’ I said. 

* 

I went to V\ hilstaljle on Wednesday*, foi the night. I went 
alone bccaasc since hei tondition had deleiioiattd my moihei 
had taken a dislike, not to Louise paiticulail;, but to all 
stiangeis. And Louise was a stiaiigti bicausc she recognized 
nobody except Miss Foley, the eldetly, bird-likc maiden whf( 
lived next door and came in daily to care for her, and even 
she was often mistaken for Haniet, niv mother’s dead, elder 
aister, just as she confused me with Bcitie cither liei biolhei 
who died in the same year as Harriet or an equally loved and 
well-remembered Uncle Bertie who used to take her to the 
circus every Christmas, a big, cheeiful man who kept a 
chemist’s shop and brought her cough candy and long, 
tw'isted slicks of barley sugar. The small bungalow with its 
leaning, lamshaekle veranda and cosy sitting-room that used 
to be so full of kindly. Daily /tv/ireu-reading middle-aged 
ladies warming their plump knees befoie the fire, was now 
peopled only with the dead. Her husband was not among 
them. He, her love, for whose sake she bad stayed widowed 
though she had had ‘opportunities’ 1 rcmembei one, a 
boyish, elderly schoolmaster who came at week-ends to cut 
her privet hedge and mow her pocket handkeiehief of a 
lawn before I was considered man enough - no longer existed 
for her. It was the long-dead, the dead of her childhood who 
were her familiars : Bertie, old and young Bertie, old Mrs 
Perkins who kept the sweet-shop and her son, young Mr 
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Perkins who played the organ in church while young Bertie, 
her brother of twelve, blew the bellows for him. She talked to 
them and they answered hei. They seemed gentle, happy 
ghosts; certainly I had never seen her frightened or upset by 
them. 

Only the living frightened her; she hid from the doctor 
and the man who came to read the gas-meter. The last time, 
some years ago now, that I had taken Louist' with me, she 
had thrown a brass inkstand at her. Though Louise was 
startled she had not cried out, but my mother had given a 
gasping wail like a child who knows she has done wrong 
and rushed into the bathroom. She would not come out until 
Miss Foley, speaking thiough the keyhole in the guise of 
Harriet, had assured her we had gone. 

‘How is your mothei Has she been violent again ?’ Reggie 
asked. 

I shook my head. ‘She’s quite well.’ 

‘But Louise nevei goes with you now, to see her?’ 

‘No.’ 

There had been no jxiint in it. And although Louist' hateil 
being alone in the house, she had never giumbled or shown 
she was hurt, as she must hav'e been, since she loved m^ 
mother. Or had loved hei, anyway; you can’t love someone 
who is no longci theie. 

‘Hmm.’ Reggie examined the grey stalk <il the end of his 
cigar with clase attention. ‘It doesn’t seem a terribly satis- 
factory arrangement,’ he said. 

‘Why not? Jay will be company for Louise,’ 1 said breezily 
I knew what Reggie was thinking and hoped he would allow 
me to ignore it. 

But, of (ouise, he didn’t, he never would. He cleared his 
throat and said, ‘1 know it’s awkward to talk about this sort 
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of thins; hut - well - it’s host to come out in the open, don’t you 
think? All Aftkans have a pictty stioug sexual drive. Some- 
thitig to do with the climate. And you can’t expect their moral 
standards to be the same as ours.’ He gave me a sly and 
daring look, so taken up with this thought that he allowed 
the ash from his cigar to fall onto his protruding belly. One 
white hand rested, licmbling a little, on his plump knee; his 
hla* k .socks sagged louncl aiikh's that ^vere astonishingly deli- 
( ate and white. I had the feeling Reggie !iad given me before 
- this was not the first time I had had a gJiiiipse into this 
teeming aiea of his mind that I was the only sane man in 
a world of lustful, grovelling loyeur^, that nasty, prurient 
world inhabited by judges, Sunday newspapers and nven like 
Reggie, in which whenever a man and a w'onian w'ore alone 
together the Devil made a third. 

I said, irritated because tn> voice was shaking, ‘Are you 
suggesting that Jay is likely to rape Louise? Or do vou think 
she would be ready and w'illing to nip into bed with him?’ 

He looked shocked, I was glad to see, and said with help- 
less angcT - helpless, bc'cau.se what eLse could he have meant, 
alter all? *Rc*ally, 'Lorn. . . . I'oi a moment his dislike of me, 
as basic and usually as politely hidden as mine of him, showed 
in an exasperated tightc-ning of his I 11 mouth. CJrunting, he 
heaved him.self more upright in his chair and bru.shed tlie 
c igar a.sh horn his waistcoat. 

He said evenly, ‘I wa.sn’t suggesting c'ither thing. It just 
crossed my mind that if he didn’t behave iiiuiself it might be 
rather unpleasant for my sister. That’*" ill.’ 

He said ‘mv sister’ in the same way that Julia sometimes 
said ‘my daughter’ - as il to impress on me that consanguinity 
gave them a naturally greater interest in Louise’s well-being 
than I could ever have. T don’t know why it sliould annoy me, 
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but then life is full of secret, minor annoyances that a leason- 
able man should be asliamed to confess to, 

I said childishly, ‘And for my wife too, 1 suppose. Though 
I can’t imagine that the situation is likely to arise.’ I dwelt 
on it for a minute. What did he envisage Jay advancing on 
I.,ouise with a leer while she stood cooking at the stove ^ I 
laughed and said, ‘You’ve met Jay, uielv you can see he’s a 
peifettiv livili/ed young man. This is just silly piejudice, wh\ 
not admit it 

‘If I’m piejudited, so are you,’ Reggie said. He gave a 
deep, satisfied chuckle, as if he had piolied m> Achilles heel 
‘You’re besotted v\ ith him because he’s black ’ 

I am sure he knev\ jK'rfecll\ well that this was just about 
the biggest insult he could offei me. 
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On his way to L.S.E., Jay saw a Jewish w'oman with a verj' 
long nose. 

‘At first siglU I could not believe it. But I did not wish to 
be rude and stare. So I rushed ahead of this lady, a long way, 
very fast. Then I turned round and walked back towards 
her so I could steal another look in passing. 1 have never seen 
such a nose before.’ He fingered his own with affectionate 
reproof. ‘Africans have such horrible noses - small and ugly 
and squashed up.’ 

He giggled - unlike an Englishman he could giggle with- 
out losing dignity or seeming a queer. He laughed not'at jokes, 
or at people, but because he w'as happy or amused. Life had 
the zest and sparkle, for him it had had for me those two 
months in Africa, only for Jay there was the added zest and 
sparkle of finding himself at last in his promised land. 

He thought Fmgland wonderful even Louise w as slightly 
taken aback by how wonderful he thought Imgland ^vas. TIktc 
were some things that even in her mast patriotically dedicated 
moments it would not have occurred to her to list among 
her country’s attractions: large noses, porridge, rush hour 
travel - he adored the Tube - sm«jg, the atrocious stained 
glass above our front doi^r, the w^cathcr 

The weather, seasonably damp and cold and dismal one 
day and as seasonably dry and crisp and cold the next, en- 
tranced him like a changing theatrical backdrop set up daily 
for his benefit. He got up at seven to listen to the forecast, 
heard it again at eight, read it in the morning paper, tapped 
the barometer whenever he passed it and peered endlessly out 
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of the window in the hope that he would find the forecasts 
were wrong. He longed for snow. There was a thick fog two 
weeks after he arrived and he raine home, hours late, burst- 
ing with the excitement of it. He had been trapped in a train 
that had waited for a whole hour outside Waterloo Station : 
the experience had astonished him. 

‘No one spoke,' he said incredulously. ‘We sat for a whole 
hour, cut off from the civilized world and no one spoke. I 
found this quite extraordinaiv. Though I am not being quite 
truthful. After half an hour - I had been gazing al my watch 
- 1 plucked up my courage anti spoke to the gentleman on 
my left. I said, “Will we be stranded for the night, do you 
think ?” T w'as really afr aid that we might be, that we would 
sit all night, ten of us, never speaking. He answered me. He 
said, “There are always delays in this weather.” I was so 
pleased to hear a voice, I hoped now the ice was broken w^e 
might get into cont'crsation to pass the lime but all he said 
was, “Would you like to read my newspaper?” It was clear 
he was afraid I might w'ant to talk. I felt I had done wrong 
to .'•peak in the first plarf. I sat for the I'est of the time and 
read the Ei t nivf; Standard, not daring to raise my eyes.’ 

Though he smiled at me, he told this story for Louise’s 
benefit. .She took great delight in the things that interested 
or amused him; in an> thing, however obvious, that 
emphasized his dilleitnc c, his .strangeness. 'I’hcie was a .stimu- 
lated femininity in the way .she encouraged him, a kind of 
mild, sexual flutter to which he responded on the same level : 
that of an innocent, well-regulated flirtation. Like an old- 
fashioned beau he preened himself in front of her and brought 
her anecdotes, instead of flowers. 

She said, ‘English people arc awfully reserved.’ Her fore- 
head creased with the effort to discover an attractive reason 
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for this. ‘1 think it’s because we’re such a crowded country. 
We have to live at such awfully c lose quarters all the time - 
trains and bu.ses at the lush hour, that sort of thing, that we 
can only bear it by pietcnding the otheis don’t exist. I sup- 
pose it’s a kind of respect for other people’s piivacy too.’ 

‘Everyone here is very polite,’ Jay said. ‘Sometimes they 
are so polite that ycni cannot tell what they think. Though 
they aie always asking what you think. Tlure is one veiy 
nice old lady who sometimes has ioffee with us after she 
has given her lecture and she is always saying, hat do you 
think, what is yout opinion, Mr Nbola?’’ ’ He was a good 
mimic and produced uncannily well the clipped, high, 
ac( ented voice of the elder ly female ac adeniii . ‘I cannot be- 
lieve she is really .so anxious to know'. I.xccpt, of course, that 
she is very kind. She spends a great deal ol lime looking for 
suitable place> for foreign students to live. It rs very diffi- 
cult for Africans to find lodgings in some parts of London. Do 
you find that your neighbours object to my living here?’ 

Loui.se laughed. ‘/ should care if the) did.’ 

I said, ‘W hy on r'ar th shortld they ?’ 1 heard my own voice, 
high with affected surprise, and lell hot under the collar. Why 
•'liould I want to patrouizr' Jay by pretendrng a situation did 
not exist.'’ ft was a trap 1 had not wanted to fall into - and 
yet I had. I wanted to jrrotect him from unpleasantness. 

Actually, we would never have known if anyone did object. 
We were on nodding terms with only a few of our neigh- 
bours; with most of them we were on no terms at all. It was 
that kind of street. It ran from the main suburban road - W. 
H. Smith’s, Boots, Sainsburys to a dingy grey common; 
two short rows of tall, Victorian lioeses that presented a 
narrow, mean face to the world. Most of them were cheer- 
fully model ni/ed - you glimpsed through lighted windows the 
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clean, modem wallpapers, the Swedish-type furniture - but 
here and there like a darkened tooth in an otherwise hygienic 
mouth, was unregenerate brown paint, peeling, boarding- 
house shabbiness; rooms, let by a discreet advertisement in 
the paper shop, to a business lady or gentleman. 

I said, ‘I expect they think, if they think anything, that 
we are on to a good thing. Letting rooms for double the 
price to a coloured gentleman.’ 

‘Oh, Tom,' Louise said in a shocked \oi(e, blushing foi me. 

Jay was shocked too, but foi a different leason, ‘They 
could never say that if they knew you.’ He had a habit ol 
making embarrassing remarks like this in a tone ol such 
solemn sincerity that from anyone else it would have sounded 
ironical. 

Louise glanced at me and blushed still moie deeply. ‘Don't 
be silly. Jay. I'here’s nothing exceptional about vs.' 

I'his was something .she truly tried to believe. And yet .she 
was proud of our friendship with Jay; she would often refer 
to him quite unnecessarily in convensation with other people, 
with heightened colour itnd a little toss of her head as if she 
w anted to make it plain to them that wc wcj e not ris they w ci <'. 

Jay said, ‘Oh, but there is. Before I tame to England I did 
not realize it, but now I do. Not many English people will 
invite us into their homes. Most of them arc kind - but they 
are curious only, not friendly. They think, here ls a black 
man, what are his opinions, what does he think on such and 
such a question ? Never, here is a man, what is he lik(* ? Some- 
times I feel like an exhibit, a sort of freak.’ 

I said, ‘Weren’t you curious about white men in Kenya? 
Why should we be any less curious ?’ 

‘Because you are not like African children, following the 
tvhite people around and giggling. In Kenya, when 1 was a 
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little boy, my mother used to frighlen me when I was naughty 
by saying the Europeans would lome aftei me. So luy 
curiosity was a sort of fear I laughed because I was afraid. 
Even with Mr Chirk, who was so kind, I was a little afraid 
because I did not understand why he should prefer black 
men to white men. But I am not afraid of you because you are 
mv friends - that is something diffeitnt. You are the first 
white people I have evei lelt coinloiialde with you, and 
your charming mother.’ 

‘Do you think Molhei isn’t luiious.’’ Louise .said 

Jay frowned. ‘Why should .she be.* She has met Africans 
before, though of course things weie clifleient then. 1 think 
.she is a very c hai ming and grac ions old lady.’ 

There was no real reason wliv wc should havr been surprised 
by Julia’s attitude. I’hough hei prejudices wcie real, they had 
always played second fiddle to Ikt inciuisiliv eness. She w'as 
one of those people - they ate more often women than men 
who take into niiddlc‘-age the frank cniiosity of children. Also, 
she could nevei bear to be leli out of anything. Since wc 
were determined to have Jav live with us, she was ecpially 
determined to sque-eze the utmost entc'i tainmenl out of the 
situation, and, in fact, .sue c eeded to an extent that I imagine 
she had not expected to : aftet one oi two slightly edgy meet- 
ings, her pleasure in Jay «> company seemed to be quite real 
and unnafTccted. She flirted with him delicately, as she did 
w'ith all young men, teased him, and gave him rather too 
much good advice. 

She had been visiting us frequently partly becau.se of the 
weather (it had suddenly become very cold and her all- 
electric flat suffered from power cuts) and partly because she 
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had Veronica slaying with her. Veronica was attending some 
smart secretarial college or other; she had left, at her own re- 
quest, the equally smart and unacademic boai ding-school 
Reggie had sent her to, where she seemed to have learned 
little except Cordon Bleu cookery (though Julia said she 
couldn’t boil an egg) and to talk in a high-pitched, exhausted 
drawl. Her reasons for wanting to . ome to .see us were so 
obvious that I supposed they could not be obvious lo Julia. 
If they had been, she would not have bi ought hei . 

Not for the first time, where Julia was concerned, 1 turned 
out to be wrong. 

* 

Throughout the evenings they .spent with us, Veronica sat 
with her eyes fixed sleepily and adoringly on Jay. If anyone 
else said anything to her she moved her head slowly, like a 
>vaking dreamer, with a drugged, bemused, distantly .surpiised 
look Jis if a piece of fuinituie had spoken in her dream. While 
Jay was talking she listened raptl), her lips parted; occasion- 
ally she asked him cpie^tions in an uncharacteristically soft, 
meek voice. I’o my Iccherou.sly reminiscent eye, it seemed that 
even her physical appearance had changed. 1 did not sec how 
slie had managed it exactly, but the same clothes that had 
once displayed such a provocative amount of flesh and plump, 
nylon clad kneels, were now mysteiiously disposed in such a 
way as to give her the appearance of a modest girl brought 
up in an old-fa.shioned parsonage. She had abandoned make- 
up. I approved of the change in her - in theory, anyway. I 
supposed it mus*t be Julia’s influence and said so. 

She laughed. ‘My dear, Tom, it’s nothing at all to do 
with me. She’s smitten with your young man. He’s very high- 
minded and she wants him to approve of her. All girls of that 
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age are chameleons. When I was eighteen, I remember, 1 
was infatuated with a Welsh Nationalist music teacher wc 
had. I went about dressed in daffodil yellow and chanting 
bits out ol the Mabinogion ’ 

I said grimly, ‘1 wonder who she was trying to impress be- 
fore.’ 

‘Oh, no one in paiticular, I should think. It was probably 
that frightful school, where they all sat about doing their 
nails.’ She gave me a bright, wicked look. ‘Dnlcsa she was 
trying to impress you.'' 

This didn’t seem to reflect very favour ibly on me, I 
thought. Tom the bottnm-piiichei, the jollv, sex-mad uncle? 

Having made her point, Julia went on thoughtfully, ‘It’s 
an improvement, 1 think. She’s very empty-headed. ^An in- 
terest in other people is good for her she’s shown quite an 
intelligent interest in my bridge club’s War on Want Commit- 
tee for example. She's started to make some table mats for our 
bazaar. She wouldn’t have carc'd a hoot aliout it if Jay hadn’t 
taken her fancy.’ She frowned judiciously. ‘I think he’s hav- 
ing rather a good effect on her, on the whole,’ she said in a 
surprised tone. 

I’hough 1 thought Julia’s nrocess of reasoning vulgar and 
loathed the idea of her particular War on Want Committee, 
(fat, complacent women in mink coats who would scream 
blue murder if you told them ano'iict .sixpence on their 
husband’s income tax would serve the same purpose* more 
effectively^), I suppo.sed I agreed. 

I wondered if Reggie w'ould. 

* 

Jay saw his first snow. It came un.seasonal)ly early, obliterated 
the dirty streets, .stojipccl the trains, burst the pipes, created 



a national crisis and entranced him utterly, \^'ealing a rather 
strange felt hat - green, with a purple feather - and a scarlet 
muffler Julia had knitted for him, he went for long walks in 
the parks, looking like an exotic organ-grinder off duty. 

One Sunday, we drove into Surrey through a Nordic fairy- 
land of white, silent skies and trees bristling with frost. We 
were to fetch Philip from his school and take him to lunch 
with Augustus and Gcorgiana; a rare invitation, since Augus- 
tus preferred to meet even his relations in town, over enor- 
mous lunches in stifling, expensive restaurants where even 
the smell gave me indigestion. Once he had told us that 
entertaining was ‘too much' foi Gcorgiana, but it vias prob- 
ably simply a habit he had fallen into during the early days 
of their menage to avoid, for he was a conventionally 
thoughtful man, any snub that migltt come her way. 1 sus- 
pect that thoughtfulness had happily accorded with his own 
inclination which was naturally undomcstic; he looked most 
at ease in bars or clubs, in the company of men. (Perhaps, too, 
there was something in Julia’s idea of the Abode of Love. 
Augustus was a shy mail and shy men are often romantic. 
Perhaps he preferred to keep his mistress shut away in the 
fastness of his Surrey mansion - heated to eighty degrees and 
hung about with horse brasses safely isolated from the in- 
different world.) 

The reason for this invitation was apparent as soon as wc 
arrived. Veronica wiis thcie - the new Veionka - all 
maidenly smiles and lowered eyelids, wearing a white sweater 
and a full skirt of dark red wool. She had invited herself for 
the week-end. ‘I told Grandfather he simply had to ask all of 
you, too. The country looks so marvellous in this weather. T 
wanted Jay to see it. Doesn’t e\er>thing look absolutely 
stupendous. Jay?’ 



‘Stupendous,’ lie agreed, smiUng at her. 

Geoigiana, too, seemed glad we had ( ome. She nevei talked 
much, as if afraid that the things she said were not worth 
other people wasting their time listening to, but she sat 
happily on the sofa with her puffy httle feet in laced-up, old 
lady’s shoes riding clear of the floor and smiled her pietty, 
powdery old lady’s smile and blushed whenever anyone spoke 
to her. And she did talk to Philip « hildien and animals never 
frightened hei - while Augusins pouted drinks in rather an 
unhandy way like a man unaccustomed to the exercise. 

Philip had changed in the weeks he had been at school. In 
the ear, I had seen him look at IrLs father covet tly and with 
a slightly surprised expiession. (Did he, too, look like that?) 
His manners were charming in a confident, old-fashioned 
way ; he called me, and Augustus, sir. His voice had acquired 
that clear, high, cairying tone vvhk !i is the hall mark of the 
I'inglish prep school boy; his speech was largely a vehicle for 
two adjectives : squalid and supc'r. 

'Oh, super,’ he cried after lunch when (ieorgiana a.sked 
him if he would like to skate on the small lake at the bottom 
of the garden. ‘Oh, how absolutely super ' 

'Blit he h.isn’t got an\ skates Aunty dear,’ Louise said 
gently. 

Ceoigitina blushed like a faded rose ‘1 think 1 might . . 
shall we see, Philip She took his small paw and they went 
hand in hand - she was not much taller than he - out Cif the 
room. 

On a shelf in a cupboaid in the hall were several pairs of 
rather ancient looking skates and boots, caret ully vaselined. 

Oeorgiana looked at us anxiously 'They’re all different 
si/es. Of course they may not fit anyone though.’ 

‘Who on earth do they all belong to ?’ Louise said. 
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Georgiana blinked. ‘Well - nobody. I mean, they're mine. 
I bought them at a Red Cioss jumble sale in the summer. 1 
happened to see them and I thought - well, suppose we had 
a hard winter, there’s the lake and it would be nice to have 
them, just in case. Young people like to skate. So - so I put 
them away in vaseline and then, when I knew you were all 
coming, I got them out, just in case.’ 

What young people The times Louise and I had come heie 
in the last ten years could have been counted on the fingers 
of one hand. And, to my knowledge, this was \'eionica’s first 
visit since she was a child. I thought of Georgiana, plump 
and hot and lonely, walking past the stalls and seeing the 
skates and thinking of the young people who just might come, 
one winter, and want to use them. And then buying the 
skates and taking them home and putting them away in vast - 
line and rags. . . 

‘Oh, Aunty, you are an ass,’ Louise said. Her eyes were 
shining. ‘Let’s see if they fit, shall wv.-’ Philip heie’.s a 
small pan, do you think thev’ll fit you ?’ 

There weie foui p^irs of adult skates, none big enough loi 
me, but Jay and Louise and Veionica were fitted out with 
varying degiets of comfort. Philip seized the smallest and 
rushed rxciledlv into the garden. There was one pair It ft over, 
elegant skates with white kid boots. 

‘Actually,’ Georgiana said, ‘actually that paii it mine, I 
mean they belonged to me,’ 

‘Georgie was a good skater,’ Augustus said unexpectedly. 
‘Used to skate in competitions got a lot of mi'dals to prove 
it.’ 

His eyes twinkled; he had known this would astonish, 
as it did. We looked at Georgiana. Small and .square in her 
good cashineie sweater and tweed skirt she looked, as she 
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did in whatevn clothes she woie, talhet like Mrs Tiggy 
^Vinkle. 

‘Then you must skate too,’ Louise said ‘Of course you 
must - you can show us how.’ 

Georgiana shook her head doubtfully, shyly pleased. 

‘Oh, come on. Aunty,’ Veronica said. ‘You know you’re 
just aching to. . . 

* 

Tt was a good day, still, with a small, round, declining .sun 
that reflected pink on the snow. Philip, with his blac k face and 
thin black legs looked strange iidiciilous, almost against 
the white ice. He tottered like a crazy dancer, shrieking v»ith 
excitement. Georgiana, a round, fur-coated bundle on tiny, 
efficient feet, took his hands and guided him round the lake. 
While the others struggled with their skates, Augustus and 
I stamped along the edge of the lake, clapping our arms foi 
warmth. Augustus looked across at Georgiana, his pale eyes 
watering, his face red with frost and the sun’s glow. 

‘D’you know, she used to be really ^oodT he said sud- 
denly. ‘Took it dead seriously or, rather, her mothei did.' 

He laughed - an odd sound, shoit and deep and throaty, 
like a dog’s cough. 'She was mad - a real madwoman, now 
She’d taken Georgie to the nnk since she was a child, two, 
three times a week. Proper sessic is with an instructor she 
was having her tramed for competitions, ch unpionships, that 
sort of thing. Like - like some kind of performing animal.’ He 
pursed his moutli. ‘Georgie hated it. Not the skating, she en- 
joyed that, but the competition side of it. Wrong sort of tem- 
perament altogether. She used to turn up at the bank some- 
times looking like death. Stage tnght, d’you see - it was 
always before one of these things her mothei had made her 
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put in for. One day 1 asked her what the matter was - she 
was acting as my secretary at the time because mine was 
away ill - and she broke down. It made me laugh at first - 
I’d no idea people took that sort of thing seriously - then I 
saw it wasn’t a thing to laugh at. So I asked her mother up 
to the office - interfering of me, I suppose, but we liked to 
think we took care of our staff at the bank and it was clear 
she couldn’t put a stop to the nonsense herself. Couldn’t say 
boo to a goose, that sort ol gii 1. Well - the mother came and 
we had a great row. She was mad, slaik staring mad. She 
said, what was I trying to do, ruin her daughter’s career? I 
said - a bit pompous, I suppose, but I’d just been made a 
director and took myself seriously - that I’d thought her 
career was with us and the skating wasn’t doing that any 
good, and she picked up her glass ol sheiiy - I’d tried to 
keep the thing on a nice, sociable level - and chucked it 
straight in my face.’ He laughed his queer laugh again. ‘D’you 
know. I’d almost forgotten that? Funny how \ou forget 
things ’ 

He looked at me half-sliyly, his great, red fai e looming like 
a minor sun over his broad, astiakhan collar. 

I said - 1 didn’t think he’d resent it - ‘Was it after that 
you and Georgie I mean, was it aftei that you left Julia ?’ I 
was rather touched by the story; the chivalrous young tycoon 
and his shy typist. Though it didn’t somehow, seem very real. 
Unlike Julia, neither Augustus nor Gcorgiana were the sort 
of people you could easily envisage twenty years earlier. 

He said, ‘Oh - it wasn’t like that,' and looked bothered, 
either because he wished he hadn’t told me or because he 
couldn’t, really, remember how it had been. Then he said, ‘I 
suppose I may have thought somebody ought to look after 
her,’ and guffawed in a breezy, social manner, dismissing the 
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possibility of any more tender emotion, dismissing the ghosts 
of himself and liis love. He said, looking out over the lake, 
casually avoiding my eye, ‘1 remember one winter when I 
was a boy, we had a terrible frost and we lugged braziers onto 
the ice - we had them to keep Irost off the apple trees — and 
lit fires.’ 

The others were on the lake now. Veronica had skated be- 
fore; with red cheeks and swirling, red skirt, she looked like 
some idealized portrayal of winter. Jay was nervous, shiver- 
ing like a dog, but Veronica held him up, encouraging him. 
Louise was cautious, poking at the ice and laughing breath- 
lessly. I'hey had made a three.sotne w ith Vei onica in the middle, 
supporting their unsteady strokes. On th** far side of the lake, 
Georgiana was swinging Philip in a triumphant circle. We 
could hear their voices and the giitlv .sound of their ‘skates over 
the thin powdering of snow. Philip collapsed, laughing and 
coughing as the lake and the black trees and the white snow 
went on turning about him. 

Augustus said, ‘This is a splendid treat for her. Having a 
boy to spoil. D’you think he’d like to come for a week-end 
.some time, or a day or two in the holidays, perhaps 

T expect he’d love it.’ 

‘His father wouldn’t nriird .' 

‘I shouldn’t think so.’ 

‘She likes children,’ he said unti' cssaiily. 

‘Yes.’ 

Jay had fallen. Louise and Veronica had gone down with 
him; laughing, they got up, dusting the snow from their 
clothes. The sun had gone down behind a bank of black pines 
but trailing pink streaks of cloud remained in the sky. Jay w'as 
still sitting on the ice. His laughter , high-pitched, excited as 
Philip’s, came to us acto.ss the lake. 
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Augustus said, ‘He looks young to have a child that age.’ 

‘He’s twenty-eight. Africans marry young.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ He jabbed at the snow with his stick. ‘Does 
Veronica see much of him ?’ 

‘No more than Julia. She's very taken with him.’ 

‘He’s very likeable. But I meant, otheiwise than at your 
house.’ 

‘I’ve no idea. What makes you think she docs ?’ 

‘She’s said so. She’s talked about him. Continually.’ He 
grinned, without amusement. ‘I gathered they’d been meeting 
quite a bit - at some cofle-bar or other. It sounds harmless 
enough, but I don’t know that Reggie would particularly 
care for it.’ 

The polite warning in his voice was clear. 1 said, ‘Maybe 
not. But I’m not Jay’s nanny, nor Veronica’s either. Julia’s 
looking after her.’ 

He said dryly, ‘Julia’s not responsible. She knows quite well 
how Reggie would feel if he knew, but she’s equally capable 
of encouraging Veronica. She’s encouraged her already, haisn’t 
she, bringing her rotind to your house so often ?’ 

I hadn’t thought of it like that. I said, ‘Julia’s not 
malicious.’ 

‘No. But she’s a mischief-maker. Like a child - she likes 
to see how far she can go. It amuses her, I daresay, knowing 
Reggie’s feelings, to watch the situation. But she won’t stand 
by anything. If Reggie makes trouble, she won’t take the 
blame.’ 

‘I’m not frightened of Reggie,’ I said impatiently. 

He sighed. ‘Of course not. But that’s not the point, is it ?’ 
He looked at me. ‘I’m not saying there’s anything wrong. But 
Reggie would think there was. He may be right or wrong - 
though personally I’d not be too keen on my daughter getting 
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involved with a married black man, either. But Veronica will 
suffer if Reggie makes trouble.’ He smiled at me confidently. 
‘I’d like you to have a word with Nbola.’ 

‘And say what ? Keep away from my niecc-by-marriage or 
her father will be after your black hide ?’ 

Augustus’s smile became colder, but remained unruffled. 

‘I don’t think you need put it quite like that, do you?’ 

Georgian:! skated up to us - or floated, rather : she had 
the ail of a human Hoxeitraii, skimming the ice on a 
cushion of air. I realized suddenly that the extraordinary 
grace of her movements gave credtnee to Shirk y’s story about 
the Italian count. She was breathless and rosy, a faint vapour 
rose from her skin and misted her spectacles. ‘You shouldn’t 
stay out too long with youi chest, dear,’ she said. 

She sat on a stone bench and ho bent ponder olisly to help 
her with her skates. They went towards the hcnise together; 
plump Mrs Tiggy Wrinkle with Augustus hunched over her 
like some large, benevolent, astlnnatic bear. The agreeable 
Beatrix Potter image was deceptive, though. Augustus and 
Reggie - and Piout and Hitler and l)i Verwoerd - were one 
and the same. Augustus difftied from them in that he was 
politer, more dignified, cleverer - th.at bit about a married 
black man was a persu.isive refinement neither Reggie nor 
Prout would have thought of - but his ba.sic a.ssumptions were 
the same. The Red Menace, th- Yellow Peril, the Chosen 
Race - now, presuniabh', the biack Threat : lor Augustus, 
too, the vast proportion of the human race were de- 
humanizc'd. Even in his own country there would be the in- 
significant, the people-not-of-his-sort . eharwumen, factory 
workers, bus conductors, electricians, plumbers, builders. Con- 
fident, masterful, sure of his superiority, Augustus was cut 
off from the majority of mankind. 
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I walked towards the others. Jay was limping. ‘One of 
these savage women has wounded me with her skate,’ he said 
cheerfully. 

They supported him on either side and helped him into the 
house. Blood had soaked through his woollen sock; he sat on 
a chair in the hall while Louise rolled up his trouser leg and 
Veronica went for water and disinfectant. The cut was deep 
but clean. The two women knelt *n front of him; Wronica 
held the basin while Louise bathed the cut. Dirty snow 
puddled round them on the polished floor. Jay winked at me. 
‘I feel like a pasha, being waited on by two charming ladies,’ 
he said. 

Veronica sat back on her heels. ‘I wish I could be a nurse,’ 
she said, with one of those huge sighs young girls sometimes 
give ~ fetched up from their boots, or their souls. ‘I’d rathei 
do that than be a typist, tap-tap-tapping in some dreary office 
all day long.’ 

ft was impossible to be cynical. .She looked so beautiful - 
her cheeks glowdng w'ith cold and exercise - so young, so 
innocently earnest. 

Louise glanced at her and .said, with unsympathetic abrupt- 
ness, ‘Bandages and bed-pans. You’d never stick it.’ 

She got up from her knees and bore the basin .and the 
cotton-wool away to the kitchen. 

Veronica flushed darkly. Jay smiled at her. ‘Why not then ? 
It is a fine profession.’ 

She scowled. ‘I expect I’d be absolutely rotten at it, really. 
Dad says I never stick at anything.’ 

I said, ‘Louise was only making a silly joke.’ 

‘No, she wasn’t. She despises me,’ she said in a sullen voice. 
A large tear appeared at the comer of her eye and trickled 
sadly down her cheek. 
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Jay leaned forward and lifted her chin gently. ‘You could 
stick at anything if you wanted to enough.’ 

His manner was tender and encouraging, he spoke as to a 
hurt child. For a moment she continued to stick out her 
lower lip, looking very babyish, sulky and despairing. Then 
she smiled reluctantly and moved her chin so that her cheek 
rested against the palm of Jay’s hand. From this position she 
looked up at him, adoiingly. 

Augustus said, from the end of the hall, ‘For goodness sake 
girl, get up: 

The peremptory harshness of his tone made his interpre- 
tation of the scene \ulgarly appaient. H< fjualilied it almost 
at once by adding in a forced, jocular way, ‘You ought to 
know better at your age, sitting on the Poor in all that wet,' 
but the message had got through. Wronica scrambled to her 
feet, her face flaming. 

Augustus cleared his throat and said, to Jay, ‘Louise said 
) ou got your leg rut. 1 hope she's fixed it up all right.’ 

Jay did not look ui). He appeared to be staring intently at 
Augustus’s boots. ‘Yes, thank you, sir,’ he said. 

* 

If it had not been foi tliis monsliously stupid incident, 1 
might well have spoken to Jay. There was just enough sense 
in what Augustus had said ; I had no desire to see the girl get 
into some f(X)lish row with her lather. But Augustus’s be- 
haviour had made me angry - in fact, put me into such a 
white-hot rage that I could hardly be civil to liim for the rest 
of the visit. However sensible his reasoning, it was prejudice 
that informed it. I saw no reason why I should pander to his 
grotesque vision of life. 
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I told Louise so, confident that she would back me up. Her 
attitude surprised me. 

‘I don’t see why you’re so angry, Tom. I thought father 
was very nice today.’ 

‘He gave us a good lunch.’ 

She sighed. ‘Is it so unreasonable that he should worry 
about his granddaughter meeting a married man on the sly ?’ 

‘Don’t be vulgar. She’s not been secretive about it, 
apparently.’ 

‘Hasn’t Jay?’ She looked at me in the glass she was sit- 
ting at tlie dressing-table, brushing her hair before going to 
bed - and her lips tightened as if she had scored a point. 

‘Jay doesn’t have to tell us everything he does. Is it im- 
portant that he and Veronica have been meeting each other 
for coffee occasionally ?’ 

She twisted round on the stool and looked at nte directly. 

‘Tom, tell me something. If >ou knew Veronica had been 
seeing some other fiicnd of ours - some married Englishman, 
say, would you think it so unimportant 

‘I see your point. The answer is that I would be just as 
embarrassed at the idea ol asking him about it.’ 

‘Are you suic 

‘No’ 

She gave a little laugh and said conveisationally, ‘Tom, I 
do love you.’ The atmosphere relaxed. She picked up her 
brush and turned back to the glass; I stood watching her. 

‘Tell me something, now. Do you think Veronica is in love 
with Jay?’ 

She frowned, as if she didn’t much like the idea. ‘She’s 
got to be in love with somebody. Nobody commonplace. At 
her age, boredom and love don’t go together.’ 

‘Do they at thirty-four ?’ 
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Her eyes met mine pensively. ‘Sometimes.’ 

I didn’t like that very much but I smiled to show a sport- 
ing spirit and put my hands on her shoulders. ‘So she loves 
Jay because he’s exotic and dillerent ?’ 

‘And because he’s black.’ 

I hesitated. ‘Do you really think so 

She was hesitant too. ‘Yes - you know, once, when I was 
about her age I suppose, I saw a film about a white woman 
and a Chinese bandit. The bandit fell in love with the white 
woman - she was a general’s daughter, or sf)rrething - and 
the bandit said, “would it offend you to be loved by a man ol 
my race?” I remember it gave me a terrific thrill. . . .’ She 
glanced at me and blushed faintly. ‘1 wonder - T suppose it’s 
the idea of condescending to someone who is stronger than 
you are. Like Cophetua and the beggar maid in reverse, or - 
or Lady CHiatterley and Wcllors. Yes, more like it - 

didn’t she, really, enjoy the idia of being raped by an 
inferior ?’ 

I said, stilted because embarrassed, ’It seems a peculiar 
kind of sexual fantasy.’ 

‘Why? Isn’t sex supposed to be at iJie bottom ol all eoloiii 
feelings ?’ 

She was staring at me, her cheeks very pink. 1 had meant 
‘peculiar’ literally, but it seemed stupid to upset her by point- 
ing this out. 

So I said, ‘Do )ou think Verouka really feels like this?’ 

‘I was a young girl once,’ she said in an offended voice 
and picked up her hairbrush. 
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7 

‘She just turned up one day in the cofree,-bai he goes 
to,’ Louise said on Tuesday evening. ‘Since then, she’s 
gone often. She persuaded Jay to take iier to the pictures 
the other afternoon. He thinks sht's playing truant fiom her 
classes.’ 

‘Why hasn’t he told us ?’ 

‘Embarrassed, 1 suppose. VS'hat could he say ? It’s clear she’s 
miming after him. Little tart.’ 

That was unlike Louise. ‘Don’t be dalt,’ I said. ‘C-an’l you 
remember the sort of thing you did at seventeen ?’ (Hanging 
round the local railway station for the loved one to emerge, 
shadowing him home, dodging with thumping heart into a 
shop doorway whenever he turned round.) She had told me 
this once; I expected her to icmember it, and smile. 

‘Girls aren’t shy nowadays,’ she said - darkly, like a uoman 
of fifty. She stabbed her needle into the red sovk jas’s 
that she ^^as darning^ 'Veionica knows what it's all about, f 
daresay she carries contraceptives in her handbag.’ 

‘I read that article last Sunday too. We read too much. 
Veronica’s only a child,’ I said, with a twinge of doubt. 

‘Of course you'd be taken in. You’re getting into your 
starry-eyed middle age,’ Louise .said. Tlure was a satisfied 
\enom in her manner that might have* been funny if slie had 
not been clearly so angry. ‘But you can’t expect Jay to be. 
You can’t expect him to think of her as a child. In Africa, girls 
of seventeen are wives and mothers.’ 

‘Did he say that?’ 

‘More or less.’ She bit off a length of wool. She could never 
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find a pair of scissors or a thimble. (Or stamps, or Sellotape 
or her fountain pen : ‘Nozv where lias it got to,’ she would 
mutter distractedly, investing inaminate objects with a 
mysterious, malicious life.) 7 said we had a quaint attitude 
towards young girls m lingland. We respected dieir virtue - 
at least if they belonged to the right social cla.ss - and he’d 
better get used to it.’ 

‘That was a bit mean, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘I supjxise so.’ Her voice was diy, unceitaiii. 

‘I thought .something was up.’ I should h.'iv^ known. The 
signs had all been theie; the odd, strained silence when I 
came home late this evening, Louise's pink-faced brusciueness 
at supper and Jay’s hang -dog look. He had gone unusually 
early to bed. ‘I might have guessetl you'd had a tow,’ I said, 
and smiled : it didn’t, leally, seem very serious. 

But tears stood in T.ouist'’.s eyes. ‘I’m a bitch'.’ she .said 
with sudden, sad intensity. Though 1 didn’t mean - I was 
just afraid he’d get tht wrong idea if she threw’ herself at him. 
He can’t be expected to know about Lrigli.sh girls. But rt went 
wTong. He stuck up for her, like you and and 1 got angry and 
fie got trpset. . . .’ bite sniffed, fumbling for her handkerchief. 
As usual, she couldn't find it. 1 threw her mine and she blew 
her nos<‘ and said in a deliberate, sad, little-girl voice, ’Now 
1 suppose he’ll hate me.’ 

‘Rubbish,’ I said biacingly. ‘Cian I hav'e my handkerchief 
hark, please? Thank you.’ 1 look' d at her, hirnched-up, red- 
nosed, tearful-eyed and sorry for herself and felt impatient, 
like an adult called in to settle a child’s squabble. ‘I can’t 
think why you started it. Yort know Jay.’ 1 thought of his 
hurt bewilderment and grew angry. ‘You know rpiite well he’s 
not the kind to take advantage of .. silly girl.’ 

.She bridled. 7 timply thought,' she .said with slow, sar- 



castic emphasis, ‘that one of us should take some responsi- 
bility for what might happen to our sixteen-year-old niece.’ 

‘Seventeen.’ 

She sighed deeply and turned her head, presenting a cold, 
martyred profile. 

‘You weren’t really worried about Veronica, were you ?’ I 
said curiously. 

‘Of course.’ She sal rigid, cold as marble. 

Her righteous dishonesty maddened me. ‘I thought you 
said she could look after herself,’ I snorted triumphantly. 
‘Contraceptives in her handbag !’ 

The suffering statue came to life. She turned on me, eyes 
blazing. ‘I suppose you're always so consistent.’ 

I braced myself for an onslaught of home-truths but she 
jumped to her feet, upsetting the small table beside her and 
knocking her empty coffee cup into the hearth. The breakage 
distracted her. Though anger bubbled up inside her like a 

volcanic spring all she said was. ‘Oh - oh, you ’ It was 

the last thing she said that evening. She reddened and rushed 
from the room. I heard her laying the breakfast table with a 
great clatter of dishes. After what seemed a suitable interval 
I followed and asked, in a mild, placating tone, if I could 
help. She didn’t answer. I said, would she like a warm drink? 
She tossed her head. 

‘Ordeal by silence ?’ 1 suggested. She flashed a look of cold 
dislike and swept past me, up the stairs. I went into the 
kitchen and heated milk with sugar and brandy, her favourite 
night-time tipple. She was already in bed when I carried it 
up to her, lying still as a corpse. Her hair was scraped into a 
white hair-net arrangement and her face was white with 
grease, completing the mortuary effect. I put the glass down 
on the night table and said, ‘Louise,’ but she didn’t move a 



muscle. I said, ‘There’s no arsenic in it,’ but her mouth didn’t 
twitch. I undressed, padded to the bathroom, came back : she 
still hadn’t touched the milk. 

I sighed loudly and got into bed; after a little, I reached 
across her. There was no point in wasting good food, as 1 
said, aloud to the silent night. ‘There’s plenty of little children 
would be glad of your nice milk.’ Not a stir, not a flicker. I 
began to feci foolish, like an over-jolly uncle at a wake. ‘All 
right, have it your own way,’ I said grumpily and turned 
over, hunching the bedclothes. Sleepily, I began to worry - 
not much, no more than a dull, hypochondnacal ache. It 
was unlike Louise, this spiteful silence. I v ondered if she was 
getting the curse but didn't ask her. In the mood she was in, 
it was a question she was likely to re.sent. 

It didn’t occur to me that she might be jealous. 

* 

She w^ls up virtuously early. No dressing-gowned sloppiness 
this morning; when I woke .she was making up her face as if 
she were going to a party. The hp.stick, the woollen dress 
straight from the cleaner’s polvthenc bag, w’as a pointed re- 
proach. ‘Breakfast in fifteen minutes,’ .she said. A terrible, 
bright smile and she whisked from the room. Before we came 
down she called us twice from the not tom of the stairs. Her 
voice was like cracking ire. She was punishing us w’ith her 
efficiency. I pulled a button off n v shirt and Jav, I noticed, 
had cut himself shaving. 

She couldn’t keep it up. While we ate breakfast she picked 
at a piece of toast, pointedly un-hungry, miserably em- 
barrassed; hunched up behind her newspaper like a small, 
brooding, angry animal. She was funny and frightening and 
sad. If Jay had not been there I would have kissed her, or 
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shouted at her; either would have produced tears and eased 
the situation. 1 tried a smile and got back a gimlet glare. 

Suddenly, she said, ‘Tom, why don’t you take Jay with 
you to Whitstable ?’ 

It was Wednesday. I had forgotten. 1 said, ‘Why? Of 
course 1 could, but I hardly think it would be much fun 
for him.’ 

She hesitated. Then she turned crimson, her eyes sparking 
like diamonds. She said, in a suffocating voice, ‘I wish you 
would. I’m going out this afternoon. 1 don’t want to have to 
rush back to get supper.’ 

It was the crude, silly uideness of a hurt child. She knew it 

- she couldn’t bear hei own behaviour. She got up, holding 
the empty coffee-pot between shaking hands and left the 
room. I would have gone afcr her - if only I had - but a look 
at Jay stopped me. 

Misery sat on his fate like sullenness. But it was real misery, 
not a child’s cookecl-up hy.steria. Beskles, Louise was not a 
child. 

‘She’s a fool,’ I said. ‘I'm .soiiy, Jay.’ 

He shook his head. ‘It’s ni) fault,’ he said. ‘Last night, we 

- I have annoyed her.’ 

‘I know.’ 

He looked at me doubtlully. '1 did not mean. . . . There is 
nothing.’ 

‘All right. Leave it for now.’ 1 looked at iny watch. Wc 
were late. ‘She’s in a mood. Forget it.’ 

* 

All the same, I decided to take him to Whitstable. I could 
put him up at an hotel and it would give Louise a chance to 
calm down. It wasn’t her fault - by lunch-time I was able to 
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take a superior, masculine view - all women were the same, 
poor creatures, at the mercy of the moon. Smugly forgiving, I 
telephoned her once or twice but there was no answer. 

1 wasn’t soiry. I’herc would have l)cen rcciiminations, 
tears, apologies, and I was glad of an excuse to have Jay’s 
company on the long, bleak journey; extra glad, perhaps, 
because Louise would not be with us. (Theie is nothing sinister 
or suggestive in thi.^. remat k. Louise, Jay and I had been veiy 
happy together, but I enjoyed being with him alone. At the 
bottom ol any tiiangulai lelationship theie is often a faint 
jealousy. In my case, it was infantile, not sexual : I felt Jay 
W'as my ft iend, my di.sco\ ery.) 

* 

It W'as a long time since I had lelt the need ol friends. There 
had been three or four boys at school; we had shared sweets, 
jokes, enmities, but I couldn’t, now, temenibe) their names 
or faces. I'hcre had been otheis since, but 1 had married 
young, Louise was mote sociable than I and tliough our 
Iriends were .shared theie was not one about wlumi I felt that 
curiosity, that desire to knoiv, whic h had alwa\s Itet'n, fot me, 
the essence ol ft iendship. 

Much more edear in my mind than my liiends at .sc hoed, 
clc'arer, even, than the young men I had known at collc'ge, 
were two old ladies who had lived in out street when I was 
young ; Miss Florence and Miss ' ylvia Doone. I don’t know 
how old they w'ere then; they seemed ancient to me m their 
quecT, high-necked, long -skit ted chesses that were always 
decorated w'ith a great deal of yellow lace. Miss Sylvia had 
thin w'hitc hair in a bun ; through the silk strands her scalp 
showed baby-pink. MLss Florenc*' alwa)s wore a hat in the 
hou.se — she had a hairy mole or wart that quivered when she 



talked, on the right side of her puckered upper lip. Miss 
Sylvia did the housekeeping; Miss Florence taught the piano. 
‘Martha and Mary Our Lord would call us,’ she once said to 
me. It was not a joke; they did not make jokes in that sense, 
though they were always laughing. 

Miss Sylvia gave me hot buns smelling of spice when 
I came for my piano lesson. We had prayers before it; 
they were members of some cuiious, religious sect called - I 
think this is right - the Little Brothers. We knelt down in 
their tiny, musty front parlour that smelt faintly and sweetly 
of escaping gas, our folded hands placed neatly on the red 
tablecloth of the round table. Miss Florence and Miss Sylvia 
prayed loudly in turn with their eyes closed - squeeezed tightly 
shut like children playing hide-and-.seek. 

Whatever their religion, it was very cheerful. Sometimes 
after the piano lesson we sang hymns for a treat; rather jolly 
ones, 1 thought. ‘Oh, I’m ii-a-p-p-y, oh. I’m h-a-p-p-y,’ was 
a favourite one. They sang it with gusto in their saw-edged, 
high voices. Miss Sylvia beating time with her chapped, 
knucklv hands. 

My mothei disapproved of them l>ccause they were ‘odd’ 
and .sometimes questioned me \vhen 1 came home. ‘Still, she 
doesn’t (.barge much,’ she Vkould hall-giumble, when I told 
her - reluctantly, though I didn’t then understand why -- 
about the hot buns and the hymn singing. When a friend of 
hers, the bachelor schoolnuister who cut her privet hedge, 
offered to teach me the piano for nothing, she was upset when 
I burst into tears. ‘Whatever ’s the matter? Surely it’ll be 
much nicer. You don’t leally want to go on going to that 
funny old lady ? A big boy like you.’ 

‘What’ll you tell her?’ I choked. 

‘Oh - she won’t mind, you funny child. She’s not qualified, 
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she can’t expect to keep her pupils for long,’ she said with 
a callousness that was probably assumed to cheer me up. 

It produced a fresh storm ol tears. I remembered my 
mother had said, when she arranged the small sum she was 
to pay for my lessons, ‘It’s not much, but it’ll help them out, 
poor old souls.’ Now they would be ‘helped out’ no longer - 
Miss I’lorence had no other pupils. They would probably 
‘end up in the workhouse’, a fairly distant bogey, even in 
those days, but one that I had heard mentioned by my 
mother and her friends when they were discussing other 
friends who were not as thrifty as they wt're. 

But the Misses Doonc, apparently, were sale from such a 
fate. 

‘Nonsense,’ my mother said when she had, as she thought, 
got to the bottom of my misery. ‘ They’ve both got a pension. 
Not just the Old Age, but something a little extra. There was 
cjuitc a nice insuraiice when old Mrs Doone died. Why, you 
old silly billy, the little they cliar’ged for vour lessons could 
hardly pay their milk bill’’ 1 w'as siknetd by m> mother’s 
volte-face, but relieved. ‘Now,’ she said, taking my aim and 
giving it a little shake, ‘is that all 

It wasn’t all. But I wa.s too young, eight, going on nine, 
tu say that I would miss my evenings w'ith the Misses Doone, 
too young to say that, in a semse, 1 loved them. And to tell 
the real truth would have been impossible for someone much 
older 

I can remember the evening now’. We were kneeling for’ 
the prayers and I was peeping through my fingers as I usually 
did, looking fust at the picture directly in my line of vision 
(a .sepia reproduction of the Light of ihe World and a 
coloured one of Hope Blindfold on a Globe) then at Miss 
Florence, rapt-faced, her whiskery w'ait lifted to heaven. I 
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wondered, idly, whal it must feel like to have such a wart and 
then, whether 1 would fe<'I differently fiom the way 1 did 
now, once I was grown and had haire all over my chin. And 
then - it was like a light being switched on - did she? Did 
Miss Florence, ancient and hairy, feel the same as she had 
done when she was a little girl ? Did she feel different from me ? 

I had a curious, thiilling sensation, not of excitement, 
exactly; it was mor<‘ as if a dooi had opened through which 
my mind had begun to flow. Somewheie inside Miss Florence 
theie was someone hiding, as there was in me. Everyone was 
two people, the person outside, who changed, and tire per- 
son inside, who didn’t. Later, when Miss Florence sang, 
‘ITp to Heaven our spirits soar’, it seemed to express my 
feeling exactly. Miss Florence’s wart, like mv thin legs my 
mother despaired of, was only a par t of her. 

Of course I couldn’t have expLiined any of this, even if I 
had had the words at the time, to my mother. She had already 
complained of rnv friends that tlrey ‘lilled me up with re- 
ligion’ as if it was some kind of imwholc.somc pudditrg. My 
revelation, il >ou yin call it that, wasn’t religious. Nor did it 
seem to have very much to do with me; it was a feelirrg so 
intcn.se that it si'emed to have a life ol its own, mysterious 
and magical. It gave me an exultant affc*i lion and pride in 
Miss Florence (some of it spilled over onto Miss Sylvia) w'hich 
was quite different in quality from arrything I had felt before, 
for my mother, for mv friends at school, for anyone I had 
known. Once, when we saw Mi.ss Florence out shopping, my 
mother pulled me into Woolwoith’s to avoid meeting her. 
‘Really,’ she said in shamed, angry explanation, ‘why does 
she make herself look such a guy? She’s too ridiculous.’ 

I was deeply hurt, as if she had spoken slightingly of me. 
‘She’s not,’ I cried, ‘she’s not like that.’ 
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But what was she like? I longed to know. I developed a 
fantasy of a magic button which, when twisted in a special 
way, would transpoii me inside Miss Florence's body, to think 
with her mind, look out 111) ough hei cyes.'rhough it lascinatcd 
me, this exeicise bluricd the original, un-physical vision : the 
shared greatness of the human spirit. What had started as a 
passion, became a game. 1 would ask my school-friends, what 
do you really think, what do a on /< ally feel a kind of ques- 
tioning whicJi became, of toiiise, more acceptable once I 
liad reached the university. I'he memory of what 1 felt for 
Miss Florence had delciiorated into vulgar curiosity; it re- 
mained th<' touchstone by wliich 1 judged friendship. 

1 said, "What wee you doing when you were eight, JavP’ 
and he laughed. 

‘'Minding my latlu I's tuw.s,’ h< said. 


1 have .said it w.is a loier, bleak journey. That was an objec- 
tive slatemiut; I didn’t find it bleak. For me. that hideous 
stretch out ol London, the nairow toads, the small, crow'ded 
towns, the known delays and irritations were all a series of 
dear, familiar landmarks, pointing the v.av to the sea. With 
the liist glimpse ol it, of that flat, gtcy sweep beyond the 
white fields hop fields bound in winter, fields of sorrr-smell- 
ing brussel tops raising their frosted heads above the .snow — 
I always felt the old sense' of exc rte nent ; 1 was corning home. 

I didn’t drive fast, 1 wanted to savcnir that sense of ex- 
citement. It was good to have sonreone to point out the land- 
marks to, par ticirlarly someone like Jav who, once he had 
got over his morning depression was .is e.rger to come as he 
was eager for everythirrg new ; lookm ■ forward to the journey 
with the excitement of a child hoping for the lucky charm in 
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the Christmas pudding. If Louise had been with me, we 
would have been in a hurry to get theie, and getting theie 
would have meant nothing to her except (though she would 
never have said this) a tedious, duty visit to an old, senile 
woman who had once thrown an inkstand at her. As it was. 
Jay and I stopped at a couple of pubs and drank quite a lot 
of beer - not enough to be drunk, but enough to relax and 
loosen the tongue. My tongue, aiiyway. What did we talk 
about? People, pohtics - nn job, mainly, I think. It w<is 
something that bored Louise though she tried not to show it. 
I remember that by the time we turned onto the coastal load, 
ten miles from home, I felt smoothed out, lazily content. In 
half an hour, we would be at the sea. It didn t matter that it 
was wintei; I had been happy m winter, playing among the 
closed and shuttered bathing liuts, with the sea sucking on 
the pebbles like someone sweeping bioken glass. I wound the 
window down a little and fanticd 1 could smell staweed and 
sewage the smell of c hiltihood and innoc enc« , 

Jay said suddenly, ‘Tom, we should talk about last mght. 
I have tried to explajn to l.ouise, I should explain to you 1 
have met Veronica seveial times m the cofTec-bai and once 
taken her to the cinema, but we ha\e newer been alone, we 
have never really spoken in private. I would never take advan- 
tage of such a young girl.’ 

‘I know you wouldn’t. It’s a lot of nonsense.’ 

‘Apparently Mr Augustus Trim did not think so. 1 am 
deeply sorry ’ 

‘Louise told you Augustus was worried ?’ The i igh I did not 
want to discuss the matter it was like some irrelevant old 
bore sitting between us in the car - this shocked me deeply. 
It was unlike Louise to be so tactlessly unkind. 

‘Yes. I think she had not meant to tell me, in the begin- 



ning, but she - she was very angiy,' he said, apologizing for 
her. ‘She said Mr Trim thought it unwise because Veronica’s 
lather might object.’ He paused and then said in a quite 
different tone of voice, a tone 1 had never heard from him 
before, ‘Because f am a black man who cannot, of course, be 
expected to behave in a de(ent and livilized manner’ 

‘Louise didn’t say that.’ 

‘No. Of couise she would not.’ 

‘Then I don’t suppose Augustus meant anything of the 
sort. He onl) ’ 

‘I think he did,’ Jay said, not iudiguantly, but gently, as if 
explaining something to a t inld. 

I said, with a craven attempt at innoicncc, ‘Aren’t you 
being a bit over-sensitive? Afier all, i( he felt like that, he 
wouldn’t have had us all to hnu h, wf)uld h<' ?’ 

‘He is an (Xtrenu'h polite man,’ Ja) said. He smih'd 
tvithout hun)oui : lie saw through politeness now. ‘I think 
there aie a great many gentlemen like him, in England. You 
believe the)' are your friends they even behave like friends 
but you find that in the end they cannot quite overlook the 
unfortunate little matter of your dirty black skin. It is better 
to have enemies than to make Iriends <rf ‘■•ach people.’ 

‘I'm sorry,’ I .said u.sel'*.ssly. 

‘I am not ungratful for the lunch and the pleasant day,’ 
Jay said. ‘I wouldn’t like you hr think I was. I liked Mrs 
Trim - the second Mrs Trim, vc’y much. She is a gentle old 
lady. Philip likc'd her too. She said she would like to have 
Philip to stay.’ 

‘I’m sure she would. I think he’d enjov it, don’t you?’ 

‘1 don’t know'.’ His profile was he.ivy arid sullen. 

‘It would be a great kindness to her .’ 

‘She would like to have a little black boy to show off to 



her friends ? So she ran say, look how nice and liberal I am ! 
I am putting him in my good bed, feeding him at my table, 
just as if he were a white child 

I bit back an angry answer. He had every justification for 
almost <mything he chose to say. ‘I don’t think Georgic has 
all that many friends.’ 

He was silent for a moment, ’hen he said in a low voice, 
‘I’m sorry, Tom. Mrs I’rim is not like that. I was wrong to 
say it.’ 

‘No. She isn't.' Poor CJeoigie. She wouldn't care if you wcie 
pink or green or yellow as long as you were nice to her. No - 
she was less demanding than that as long as you would 
grariou.sly allow her to be nice to you. People didn’t come 
much humbler than CJeoigie; if theie were more people like 
her, the world would be a happier plate, I'he snag was, nt) 
one would ever think of modelling themselves on Georgie so it 
didn’t matter a hoot what .she w'as like or what she thought; 
the meek don’t inherit the earth. Or not this eaitli, anyway. 
‘Georgic’s about as colour blind as you'll get,’ I said. ‘Without 
being physically blipd, th.it is. After all, you can't expet t 
anyone actually not to noli<c the colour of your .skin, you 
black Nilotic, you ! ’ 

He laughed then and .said lit* was sorry, he hadn’t meant to 
lose his temper and spoil our trip, he hadn’t meant to upset 
me when I’d been so good to him, etc., etc.; of course Philip 
must go and stay with the T rims, he knew he wanted to. He 
went on talking and apologizing - as if he need apologize, 
I thought wearily - but I wa.sn’t really listening. I felt as if T 
had unintentionally stumbled up against an unpleasant truth. 
Racial hatred was a universal infection, a common virus in 
the blood; if you lived in the world you were bound to con- 
tract it in one form or another. Very young children might 
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l)c immune, perhaps, and oddities like Ch'orgie, but no one 
else, I wasn’t, certainly. Surely, even the fact that 1 could 
talk so easily to Ja) \^as a symptom ol the disease? It is 
idways simpler to talk to people you look down on a little, 
people you don’t feel any need to impres,s. Of couise I didn’t 
Lonscioiisly look down on Jay hut the habit of superiority 
is there, in e\<Ty \Nhite man, and habits are har<l to break. 
The thought was umveUoine like (he sense ol defeat; I wound 
the window down to its fullest extent and skimmed my foot 
on the accdeiatoi. 


.f 

1 decided to amiounee m\ aiinal before I took Jay to the 
hotel. I left him sitting in the ( ar and pushed o])en the wooden 
gate with the tarnished brass jjlaque : ‘Dumovin.’/rhere was 
the familiar, l usty sijueak, the lamiliai door knocker in the 
shape of a bearded man. Lifting the beard to knock, 1 stepped 
happily back into childhood it h.icl always seemed such a 
tremendous, sidexsplitting joke. 

Miss Foley answeied the door. She looked lik«‘ a character 
in a child’s book : a small owl. chessed in a badl\ knitted grey 
jersey'. Her voice twitterc'cl like <m excitcsl bird's. ‘We’ve 
been expecting you. Mi tiiant, we \e been c(uite cxcitc'd, but 
we’re watching telly just now .' 

1 went through the tiny luill M always surprised me how 
small it was; two stc*ps and you v ere in the sitting-room. No 
light w'as on, only the grey dii.sk outside and the grey, under- 
water gloom from the television sc‘t. My mother glanced at 
me, accepting my presence but not rc'ally taking it in; at 
once, her gaze returned to the screen. 

Miss Foley said, ‘I’ll turn it off ir minute.’ 

‘It’s all right. Don’t interrupt her.’ 
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‘Oh - she doesn’t follow anything. But we have to go 
carefully. We have to wait until the people aren’t looking, 
otherwise they might be angiy if we switch them off.’ She 
tiptoed with elaborate caution round the back of the set. My 
mother was watching the scieen closely. Suddenly she said 
in her surprising, deep voice - rich and full as a preacher’s - 
‘It’s all right now, Harriet. They’ve turned their backs. Be 
quick.’ 

Miss Foley turned the switch and winked at me. ‘I do have 
a game sometimes. Particularly with the news. They never 
take their eyes off you, do they i’’ 

‘No.’ 1 I'cfused to answ'er her auii, conspirator’s smrle. I 
hated her when she assumed an alliance between us against 
my poor Mum; the sane again.st the mad. And despised my- 
self for hating her too; she was good to my mother in a way 
only a very kind and very silly woman could be. Like children, 
the old and senile are best cared for by the good and simple- 
hearted; intelligc'm people are loo impatient, their own lives 
more important. All the same, Mi.ss Foley depressed and 
ernbanassc'd me. I always glad when she' left, as she 
usually did, soon alter I arrived. But before she wc'nt there 
had to be the usual cprestiorrs, the routrne ol interest and 
gratitude. 

‘How has she bec'rr this wec'k?’ There was no need to lower 
my voice. Mother was still trarrsfixc'd by the empty screen. 

‘We’re quite well in ourselves. The doctor says he’d like 
us to take an opening medicine occasionally. We don’t always 
do our duty as we shorrld.’ ( \n awkward Irltle giggle.) ‘But 
you know how we feel about drugs, so I’ve been persuading 
her to lake a little All Brarr in the mornings. I hope I did 
right.’ 

‘You know what she needs. Miss Foley.’ 



‘That’s all right, then. Otherwise the doctor’s very pleased. 
He says she’s wonderful for her age.’ 

In my childhood, she had never been strong; there had 
been mysterious aches and pains - probably gynaecological, 
since the discussion of them had broken off whenever I came 
into the room. Now, in her mad old age, she was splendidly 
healthy. Varicose vcin.s and constipation were the only things 
that troubled her. She ate well, her clear, blue eyes had the 
spaikle of youth, her skin the faint, peachy bloom of a 
t^iilV. 

‘They always arc healthy,’ Miss Foley said - whispered, 
l)ecausc my niother had suddenly turned her calm, redertive 
gaze upon us. She said in a louder voice, ‘WeVe done our 
hair in a new way. Don’t you think it suits us?’ 

Hardly new. Her thick, auburn hair, only lightly streaked 
with grey, had been arranged in the monstrous tar-phones 
that had probably been all the rage v'hen Miss Foley w;is a 
girl; they suited my mother’s rather heavy, Victorian face. 
She looked like one of those pictures of someone’s dead, great- 
aunt, stiff and immortal in a .silver-mounted oval frame. 

She said to me, in her strong voice, ‘You’re putting on 
weight. You'll have to watch your diet. Harriet, are you off 
already 

She rose, a gracious hosttss, while Miss Foley pinned on 
her hat — black, with wool violets - irr front of the glass on the 
chimney breast. ‘I’ll see you out dear, then I’ll make Tom 
a cup of tea.’ She wasn’t confusing me with Bertie : this must 
be a good day. T’vc got some of those Small Rich Tea biscuits 
he likes.’ 

She ushered Miss Foley from the room, looking far and 
away the younger and stronger, i'l the hall she forgot what 
she had meant to do and halted with a lost, puzzled air. Then 



she smiled, ‘I must just take a look at my snowdrops,’ she 
cried, and went to the front door. 

‘I’ll nip out the back,’ Miss Foley said. ‘It’s best - while 
she’s looking at her garden. She doesn’t really like to see me 

S®. 

I went into the kitchen with her, thanked hei, listened to 
her usual parting speech. (Don't mention it, Mr Grant, she's 
mch a sweet person with such swiet ways, it's a pleasure to 
do what I can for her) thanked her again, paid her (so little 
for so much) and shut her out gratefully. 

The front door was still open. My motlu r v\ as bending ov( i 
her rock garden, a mound, covcied with snow. A few yards 
away, in the road, Jay had got out of the car and was clean- 
ing the windscieen. As 1 came into the garden he smiled at 
me and my mothei straightened and saw Inm. Annoyed with 
myself for having let this happen if she thought 1 had 
brought a strangei with me, it would upset lier foi days - I 
stepped to her side quickly and put my hand under her arm, 
steadying her against a frightened outburst. But lu didn’t 
come. Astonishingly^ a broad, calm smile spread over her 
fac e. She shook off iny hand impatiently and adv anc ed, beam- 
ing welcome, towards Jay who had approached the gate 
rather uncertainly (I had told him only that my niothei was 
shy of strangers.) 

‘How lovely to see you aflei all these yeais,’ my mother 
said. ‘Won’t you come in 

Then her statuesque calm broke. A look of intense, childish 
excitement came into her face; she gave a half-skip like a 
little girl and ran back into the bungalow. We heard her call. 
‘What a surprise, dear. You’ll never guess. Hairiet - Haniet, 
it’s Bobo come back. . . .’ 

‘Miss Foley’s gone, Mum,’ I shouted aftei her and turned 
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to Jay, feeling foolish. ‘You’d better come in. I don’t know 
who ' 

She apptaied in the doorway, flushed, patting a plump 
ear-phone nervously with a white, plump hand. She looked 
coy. 

1 said, ‘Mother dear, this is ’ 

‘Bobo,’ she said, her voice loud and full. Then she smiled. 
‘Of course 1 know that’s not yoin real name. Your real name 
escapes me for the moment. You must forgive me. It was such 
a surprise.’ She looked at me, frowning. ‘1 didn't know you 
knew my son.’ 

Jay looked at me, puzzletl. I shrugged my shoulders, / 
couldn’t tell him anything. We lollowed her into the sittine- 
room. 

Tt’ll come bat k in a niinulc,’ m) mother said. ‘Don’t tell 
me - Harriet is alwav.s telling me things. I like to remember 
on my own.’ She looked at Iris dark, bewildered face. Then 
she gave a c]uick, light laugh a girl’s kiueh, lull of happinctrs. 
‘Of course. Mr Henderson. W'hal mil you think of me? 
Fancy my forgetting, aften all tho.se .summers you .stayed with 
us. I am a silly bill) . Sit down - that’s the most comfortable 
chair. Tom, you go and make the tea. We’ve got so much 
to talk about, Mr Hend^'sen and 1.’ 

I looked at Jay. He .®at down and said .slowlv, ‘It is very 
plea.sant to see you, Mrs. Grant.’ He caught mv eye and gave 
me a cjuick, reassuring .smile. 

* 

I could hear her talking away while I made tea in the kitchen. 
The pewter teapot, the cups and saucers, wc'*e set out ready 
on the chipped enamel tray will, the peacocks on it; I re- 
membered having meals served on that tray when I was a 
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child, in bed. I found the packet of Small Rich Tea and 
tipped it out onto the Coleport Batswing plate which was all 
that was left of the tea-set Great-great Aunt Polly had given 
my grandmother for a wedding present. I could have made 
a historical inventory of everything in that kitchen, of every- 
thing in the whole house. My mother never bought anything 
new. Even the double saucepan - mended, I noticed, with 
a piece of Elastoplast - was the one she had used to make 
porridge for me on school mornings in winter. Louise had 
once wanted, if we could not re-fumish the house, at least to 
replace the cracked and broken china, but chipped cups had 
memories for my mother : she put our presents away in the 
bottom drawer of the chest in her bedroom, the chest that 
had the burn mark where I had put the tea-pot down, one 
day when she, not I, w as ill in bed. 

I heard Jay’s voice. ‘I’ll show Tom this, if I may. He will 
be interested.’ 

He came into the kitchen. He was holding the family 
album - heavy, bound in brown leather with a useless, brass 
lock. He was smilipg gently. ‘I think one of these is Mr 
Henderson,’ he said. 

Together we looked at (he photograph of six nigger 
minstrels dressed in striped blazers and white flannels; sing- 
ing, stnimming the guitar, the piano. Under nealli was written 
in beautiful copperjjlate : The Ti'avelling Goons, Summer 
1909 . 

Jay said, ‘I understand Mr Henderson was an actor.’ 

‘Yes. Of a kind.’ How on earth should he know? ‘They 
came round the seaside towns in summer, giving shows oir 
the pier. They - they blacked their faces. My grandmother 
kept a boarding-house. A sort of cheap hotel. I suppose she 
must have put this lot up.’ 
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He said, seriously, ‘Won’t your mother be surprised that I 
have not washed my face to come to tea ?’ 

‘No. She isn’t quite logical.’ I hesitated. ‘Thank you for 
not laughing at her.’ 

He seemed surprised. ‘Why should I ? I admit I was some- 
what astonished at first - but why should I laugh? You can- 
not help forgetting, when you are old.’ He smiled gaily. ‘I 
must remember that I am Henderson,’ he said. 

* 

We had a very happy evening. It seems absurd, but we did. 
My mother asked Jay a few questions, but there was no 
awkwardness because she had no interest in the ausw'ers. 
She talked quite happily about Mr Henderson and Harriet 
and Uncle Bertie and other people we knew nothing about 
and between bursts of talk she sat, equally happy, in a dreamy 
silence. Alter supper, J opened the piano in the comer - it 
liad a lattice w'ork front, backed by dusty pink silk - and 
persuaded her to sing to a'>. She had liked singing as a girl, 
and as a young woman had sung in the Methodist choir. 
She played her own accompaniment and sang old songs in 
her good, deep, slightly hoarse voice, while Jay and I sat, 
stretched out to the fire listening and talking and dozing. It 
w'as very pleasant in that sitting-room which was ugly and 
f ommonplace and comfortable w'hh a .sagging, blue sofa and 
a worn, Indian caipet and the led \elveteen curtains I re- 
membered my motlur buying at a .sale in Canterbury. On 
one side of the fireplace w.xs the piano, and on the other a 
bureau bookcase with a glass front. My mother never read 
and the contents of the glass-fronted ease had not been 
changed, or touched probably, sire • my childhood : the blue 
and gold volumes of the Children’s Encyclopedia bought and 
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paid for by instalments; the grim, brown Home Doctor, much 
thumbed and falling open automatically at the pages that 
had to do with dire prophecies ol disease and death; miscel- 
laneous books, bequeathed by aunts, won as school prizes or 
picked up at the jumble sale. The Wandering Jew. Dombey 
and Son. Little Miss Vanity. I looked round the room and 
thought how strange home-comings must be for children 
whose parents refurnish once they are grown; throwing 
out their childhood along with the worn chairs, the old 
books. . . . 

There was no question of Jay going to an hotel. I suggested 
it half-way through the evening, when she had just finished 
one song and was searching through the pile ol latter ed sheets 
for another. 

‘Harriet would never forgive me,’ she said, shocked. ‘What 
an idea ! Mr Henderson can have your bed, Tom, and you 
can make do with the sofa. You’ve got young bones.' 

Suddenly she looked at Jay and frowned, as if something 
puzzled her. I thought : how old would Henderson he now, 
for heaven’s sake? But then her face cleared and she turned 
back to the piano to sing ‘Smilin’ Through’. 

* 

Her good mood lasted through the night. Usually she drifted 
through the mornings in a kind of coma, not stirring irntil 
Miss Foley had done the fires and come to help her dress and 
do her hair. But today, lor some reason, she was up before 
we were and made tea and eggs which wc ate in the kitchen. 
She wore a red dressing-gown. Her long hair flowed down 
her back in a thick plait. She looked like a ga), dderly 
child. 

She said good-bye to us, standing at the door of ‘Dunro- 
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vin’, in the blue, early morning light. She kissed me, and 
called me Bertie. She had forgotten me, but Jay was still Mr 
Henderson. 

“Good-bye, Mi Henderson,’ she said. ‘Come again. Don’t 
leave it so long, this time.’ 

‘I would very much like to come,’ Jay said. 

‘That’s good.’ Her face glowed. ‘That’s ^ood. I .shall look 
forwatd to it so much You’ll ahv.iys ha\e a welcome heie.’ 
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I T was a marvellous morning. Even though my bones ached 
from a cramped night on the sofa, I felt dieciful and re- 
freshed. The sun glittered on the fallen snow and the aii w.is 
dry, tingling in the nose like the aii at a ski resoit. Since the 
coastal road was tolerably empty at this time of the year and 
of the morning I let Jay drive; though he was sublimely 
confident of his skill in traffic. / was not. He drove with extra- 
ordinary verve and dash, rather as if he were driving a 
Dodgem car. His hands were clamped fiercely on the .steer- 
ing wheel, his lips emitted a low, humming sound. He hurled 
the car at the road with dai e-devil courage; clearly, the land- 
scape on all sides bristled with terrible dangers. The only 
other man I had ever known drive a tar with such theatrical 
aggression was Reggie. 

We negotiated a slippery bend tn top gear wrth screarnirrg 
tyres while I sat silent and dry-nrouthed, refusing to think 
of the mechanical damage he was almost certainly causing. 
He swept into the straight at seventy miles an hour and said, 
on a deep, happy sigh, T think I should like to buy a car while 
1 am in England.’ 

Like Reggie, he loved tars with passion : it should have 
been a bond between them. 

‘A car’s not much use in London.’ 

‘But I could go on trips to see the beautiful English 
countryside. And take Philip out from his school.’ To my 
horror, he turned towards me. His voice rose in the plaintive 
tone of self-justification. ‘It is not a school for the sons of poor 
men. He will be humiliated if his father does not have a car.’ 
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‘Look out.' We made a flamboyant, sweeping curve round 
an elderly cyclist. 

‘It’s all light. 1 saw him,’ Jay said in a hurt voice. 

‘How? Out of the back of your head?’ I returned to his 
eailier remark. ‘Philip’s got too much sense to mind about 
ihat sort of thing.’ I felt slightly uneasy. With Jay, I had 
discovered the wish for something wa.s all too likely to lead to 
its rapid acquisition. In the shoit time he had been with us 
he had bouglit two suits, innumerable shiits and Italian ties; 
whisky for me, expensive flow'cis for Louise and Julia. 1 did 
not grudge him his pleasuie in spending but iri an odd way 
it dcpressc'd me : I did not like to see him seduced by toys. 
There was a shabbiei reason, too. I was nervous of the effect 
his lavishness might have on others Julia, for example. 
(They are w iircsponsible about money! ) Though Julia liked 
Jay, she also liked to be proved light. I could just see the cold, 
satished gleam in her eye if he should turn up with a car, 
however tinny and .sc'cond-hand. 

‘You can’t aflutd it, anyway,’ I said shortly. 

‘1 couJd buy it on the hiie puutiase. Of course, it w'ould be 
nect'ssaiy lor soineoiu to gu.uantcc the payments.’ 

‘Not me,’ I said cheerfully. 

He glanced at me sic^<lon'’, his fate cjuitc w'ithout expres- 
sion. It was as if a stranger sat beside me. 

He said, with cold dignity, T 'vould never suggest that. T 
am told my Government will c*o this, in certain circum- 
stances.’ 

If not an untruth, this was a misunderstanding of some- 
thing someone had said to him. But it seemed best to say 
nothing. We sat in .silence and 1 felt miserable; I had not 
meant to offend his pride. 

We came onto a straight stretch of road. To the right, the 



land fell gently away; in the distance, a pencil line against 
the great sweep of winter sky, was the white curve of the 
sea-wall. 

I said, ingratiatingly, ‘Over there - that’s the Land of the 
King’s Cows.’ 

Curiosity restored his good humour. He craned his neck to 
look and nearly took us ofT the road. I restrained myself with 
some difficulty from putting out a hand to the wheel. A herd 
of bullocks in a field near the road turned to staie at tis as he 
righted the car. 

‘When you told me about it in Kenya,’ he said, ‘I had 
pictured it quite differently. A great, green valley - very rich 
and green.’ He chuckled suddenly; I heard the sound with 
relief. ‘But English cows are very fat,’ he said. ‘It has amazed 
me. 

We arrived late in London. It didn’t matter; Jay had only 
one seminar, late in the morning, and my day was fairly free. 
Or should have been, since I had no lectures; hut wdien 1 
got to the college J found Hilton, my boss, was away sick. 
He had been due to appear on a discussion programme on 
the B.B.C. European Service; he had left a message with his 
secretary to say he had told them I would take his place. 

It was like Hilton to leave me no option. He was a mild, 
stooping, reticent man with a shock of white hair that made 
him look more like a back-room scientist than any back-room 
scientist could possibly look. In fact, ‘back-room’ is mislead- 
ing. He had worked most of his life abroad : at the research 
station in Malacca; with Fischbein in Java; and after the 
war, first with the F.A.O. in India and then in Israel, where 
he had produced his work on the morphology of carps of 
different genotypes. His appointment as head of the biology 
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department was regarded by most people as a form of honour- 
able retirement, but not by him. He lived with his mother 
and grandmother in Peckham - even his mother was im- 
mensely old — but only his body travelled backwards and 
forwards there. His spirit resided permanently in the labora- 
tory and in his cramped, untidy room at the university, sur- 
rounded by screwed up .sweet papers, back numbers of 
Hydrobiologica, and notes for the two books he was writing; 
one on the therapy of bacterial fish diseases and the other 
a layman ’.s book on nutiition and fish culture among primi- 
tive peoples. He lived for his work and ass\<med everyone 
else did so too, but in such a gentle, inoffensive way, that it 
was impossible to object. He was, I think, continually sur- 
pri.sed to find himself regarded as eminent, or in any way an 
authority. He had been astonished when his recommenda- 
tion had got me the I'.A.O. job in Kenya and insrsted that 
it was really the effect of an artich T had had in Science on 
external parasites of fish He was always honoured when any- 
one asked him to give an outside lecture or take part in a radio 
discussion; so honoured that he usually waived the fee. I 
wondered if he had done so this time but shrank from asking 
his secretary since Hilton’s modesty about money - as acute 
as a Victorian lady’s 'bout her underclothing - infected 
everyone about him. 

* 

I telephoned Louise at mrdday to say I should be home in the 
afternoon to change and pick up some notes. Julia answered. 
.She had just ‘popped in’ for coffee and stayed to do a little 
ironing. There was such an enormous pile and Louise looked 
‘io tired’. Our twice-weeklv dail; Iradn’t arrived; her hus- 
band was ill again. 
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‘That’ll save the gin,’ I said. Mrs O’Connor was a charm- 
ing, always beautifully turned-out but alcoholic Irishwoman 
who had buried three husbands and would shortly be burying 
the fourth. (This is no comment on her adequacy as a wife; 
she was just one of those women who are naturally attrac ted 
to the weak and ailing.) 

‘Oh, Tom - I’m sure she doesn’t,’ Julia said, righteously 
scoring me off for being uncharitable. 

‘Oh, yes, slie does, old dear. Gin is mother’s milk to hei. 
My gin. Where’s Louise ?’ 

‘What a shame, you’ve just missed her Reggie’s in London, 
so I sent her off to ha\e lunch with him. I thought it would 
be nice for her to have a little fun ’ 

‘Poor Louise, she has a haid life,’ 1 said, but she didn’t use. 
This was unusual. She had said her piece about the pile of 
ironing and Louise being ‘so tned’ but the words hadn’t 
carried the normal flavour of enjoyable rebuke. She had 
spoken them because they wei< in our script, as it were, but 
without much feeling or encigy, like a tired actress. Perhaps 
she was tired, or depressed. It was possible that even Julia 
could sometimes be depressed. 

I said, ‘I hope you’ll find \ ourself something to eat.’ 

‘Don’t bother about mi You know I don’t eat more than 
a bii d ! ’ 

‘Boil vouiself an egg, then. Will you be theie when I come 
home? I’ll be bac k around four. I’ve got to change.’ 

‘Oh.’ She paused and then said quickly, ‘No, I won’t be. 
I’ve got a bridge tea ’ 

That’s not true, I thought suddenly, not sure why since it 
might well have been. 

She said, ‘How’s your mother, Tom ?’ 

‘Much as usual. She’s never ill, you know.’ 



‘Yes.’ There was a pause. ‘Ii must l)e rather a strain for 
you, this journey every week.’ 

1 said warily, ‘It’s tiring, soimMimes.’ 

‘You’ve been a good son, Tom,’ she said, almost as if she 
meant it. but her compliments always had a sting in the tail. 
“I’m an intcrfeiing old woman, I know you’ll say that, but 
wouldn’t it be belter, really, if she went into .some nice place 
where she could be properly looked alter.-* Better for her, I 
mean, as well as for you .-*’ 

1 Sciid nothing. 

‘Some of these places ate really cjuite nk« - just private 
houses with lovely gardens. And properly trained people to 
look after her. Slic’d be able to get oirt and about much 
more than she does now.’ 

'Have you been dis< itssing this with Louise .-*' 

"No. You know' I wouldn't do that. Mre'd be angry be- 
(au.se .she’d think I was doing this lor her .sake. But Reggie 
and I did have a word this morning. 'I'liat’s wiry I’m 
mentioning it now. Reggie handles mv money as you know, 
and some of rny shares have gone up quite a lot. So I could 
manage to help you with the lees.’ 

‘That’s very kind ol you, Julia. But its not the money. As 
a matter of fact, .Augu'^'us <>n<e ofiered to get her into some 
Home for the unwanted relics ol the proh'ssional classes. It 
was run by a (haiity he had to do with, so he w'ds not only 
offering to step up my iitothei’s ocial stati’s biit making .sure 
it didn’t co.st us a penny.’ 

‘I’m sure he meant it kindly. Tom,’ .she said reproachfully. 
‘He wasn’t thinking of himself.’ 

‘He was, in a way. Tidying up his family’s affairs.’ 

‘Of coursse, he was ulw’ays very ! >jid of Louise.’ 

‘That’s what I meant. The an.sw'er was “no” then. It still is.’ 



I shifted the telephone receiver horn my right hand to my 
left. I was sticky with absurd, irrational anger. 

She said, after a pause, ‘Well, I’m sure you know best, 
Tom.’ 

She sounded so humble, so almost nervous that I felt sorry. 
She only wanted to help. It was just that her idfa.s weren’t 
mine. 

I said, ‘Have a good time at )oui Iwidge tea. It's ni(e of 
you to help Louise out with the choies. I hope she enjoys 
her fleshpots widi Reggie.’ 

‘She will. You know, she doesn’t find him quite s(j much 
of a grotesque as you do.’ 

This was more in her usual vein. 1 smiled as 1 replaced 
the receiver though afterwards I wondeied why she had not 
pressed her point more forcefully. It was unlike her. Almost 
as if she were anxious to placate me. 

* 

At twelve o’clock I had an unexpected visitor. Cleorgian.i, 
muffled to the eyeballs in musquash and clutching an enoi- 
mous black handbag. She was waiting in the vestibule - not, 
of course, sitting on tlie lealher-coveied beiuli beneath the 
notice-board, that would have been too presumptuous - but 
standing against the wall, near the swing door. In spite of her 
rotundity, she had the air of a nervous, woodland creature, 
poised for flight at the fiist hostile movement. 

As soon as she saw me, she started to apologize for her 
appearance. She was dreadfully sorry to bother me, she 
wouldn’t keep me a minute, but she was on her way to the 
Tower of London (what for, I wondered wildly, looking at 
that kleptomaniac’s handbag, to steal the Crown Jewels?), 
and she knew where I worked because Louise had once 



pointed it out to her the day she came witli her to buy a new 
( ostunic at the Cilivil Service Stores and since she was passing 
she didn’t think I’d mind. Hopelessly bogged down, she went 
crimson and blinked. 

I said, 'Georgie, of touise I don’t mind. I’m delighted. 
You must have lunch with me.’ 

She was horiified. ‘Oh, no Tom, I wouldn’t dream - I 
mean it's very kind but 1 .shall be quite all right, I usually 
ha^e a little bite at Lyons - really, I wouldn’t ha\e come at 
this time if I’d thought- 

‘Of tourse not.’ Whoevei woukl imagine ihat Gcoigiana 
would invite herself anywheie.** ‘I’d love you to have lunch 
with me. Honesth .’ I steeied her out through the door, keep- 
ing a tight hold on her elbow. ‘Wheie would you like to 
go?’ 

‘I don’t know. Oh, Toni, 1 really can’t 

‘Where do you usually lun< h .’’’ 

‘Lyons oianA.B.G’ 

‘With Augustus, I mean ' 

She looked surprised. ‘Oh, I never meet Augustus in town.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

Slie looked at me shyly. ‘V\e never liave Augu.stu.v doesn't 
like it.’ 

I hailed a taxi, bundled her in and, a bit to my own sur- 
piise, gave the name of a lathei expensive lestaurant; small, 
not too smart, but where I kne v there w.as a dessert trolley 
laden with ice-cream and rich, gooey cakes. 1 guessed that 
would be the sort of thing she liked. 

It was. .She looked round with unaffected pleasure as I 
helped her out of her awful, shapeless coal and settled her 
on a plushy, crimson bench agau'*-!. the wall. I ordered her a 
large, sw'ect sherry; she sipped it and beamed at me. ‘This is 



lovely, Tom. The sort of place Tvc never dared to go into by 
myself, because of the waiters.’ 

Her maiden-aunt innocence was sweet, slightly saddening. 
It made me feel magnanimous. It was a feeling I would havt 
expected Augustus to enjoy. 

I said curiously, ‘What did you mean when you said 
Augustus didn’t like meeting you in London? Is he always 
so busy ?’ 

‘Well - yes, he is, of couise. He has to entertain business 
people. But it isn’t that.’ 

She took off her glasses and wiped them on a coiner of 
the atrociously patterned silk scarf she wore round her neck, 
blinking at me myopic all). Her lashes weie lidiculously long 
and curly; unco\’tied, her eyes looked sh\ and defenceleiiS. 

‘Come on,’ 1 coaxed. ‘Tell me.’ 

‘It’s ju.st that - in the beginning, you see, he didn’t want to. 
He was frightened wt might meet Julia when we were to- 
gether. He didn't know w'hat he w'otild say to hei, I think. 
It really did worry him terribly. He said she might l>e au)- 
where - any restai^ant oi theatre or c inema. So of c oui.se, in 
the end, we never went anvwheie.’ 

This seemed an interesting sidelight on Augustus. ‘Did it 
worry you ? That you might meet Julia, 1 me<ui 

‘No. Only because it worried Augustus. It really did. He 
used to lie awake and think about it at night. It seemed sort 
of funny to me. I mean in the office he’d always seemed so . . . 

SO* • • • 

Her voice died away. She sat looking at her soup with a 
perturbed expression. Then she said, ‘One of the reasons I 
came to see you Tom - I should have explained - was becau.se 
I wanted you to ask Mr Nbola if I could take little Philip 
out on Sunday. Augustus says he’ll drive me to the seliool, if 
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I like. He’s got a friend who belongs to a golf club quite near 
and he could have a game and T could lake Philip out to 
lea.’ 

‘1 ni suie JaN would be delighted. You don’t have to 
ask.’ 

Surely, she hadn't sougltl me out just foi llial Perhaps 
the absurdity had occuned to her too; she gulped down the 
rest of her sheir>' and said quicklv, ‘He's such a dear little 
boy, isn’t he .•* Do you know', he w lote me a link' lettei when h<' 
got back to school, saying thank y)u for the lunch and the 
skating. He called me Aunty CJeoigie ’ 

We went on talking about Philip, as if v\e had no othei 
subject in common 1 ordeied a bottle ol wine with our main 
course and Gcorgiana drank her full shaie ol it. Her cheeks 
became flushed. 

She said suddenlv, '\\ h<-ii I was a link giil. J wanted to be 
a chilfhen’s nurse, but my mother disappioved. rshe was \ery 
ambitious, she wanted me* to have a better c hance, she said. 
Sh<‘ was a dressmaker she'd gone to work in a garment lac ■ 
tory when she w'as fouiteen. Awful places they were then. 
She worked in a little room light up uiidei the loof, stitching 
buttons to start with. She said it was teiiible in summer - 
)ou ,sw’eatc*d and you had ti' k<‘ep wiping )our hands to keep 
the clothes clean. She vanied to be a chess designer she 
went to the Tech, in the isenue's foi le.ssons - but then she 
had me, and she couldn't. She v uilefl me to get on instead. 
I used to have dancing le.s.sons, ballet and lap, and then a 
neighbour said, why didn’t I go on the ice.-' It caught Mum’s 
fancy, I don’t know why, and .she took me to the rink one 
Saturday. I was about eight, then. Mum hired some skates 
and wc went round once oi tw'icc 1 llicn I \cent on my owm. 
I thought it was lovely, like flying- It was easy, too, I mean I 
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didn’t fall over or anything. W c went once or twice more 
and then one day a man came up to my mother and said I 
ought to be trained. He was one of the instructors. She said 
she couldn’t afford it and he said he'd teach me foi nothing. 
Mum was awfully pleased and we went a lot that summci. 
It was after that she got the idea I could be a big skating 
star.’ 

‘Did you enjoy it?’ I said softly. I had never heard her 
talk like this before. \A’as it the wine, or just that Augustus 
wasn’t here ? 

‘It was fun, at first. I mean Mum made me some piett) 
dresses and for a while the lessons were easy. But then they 
got harder and my muscles hurt. My back and my legs and 
ankles - that’s what 1 remember most, <iftcr the beginning. 
Something was always hurting. Mum said I’d get used to it. 
She said skaters and dancei's had to get u.scd to pain. Mv 
Granny - we lived with her - said it would get better in time 
and she used to rub me with winteigieen. It didn't get better, 
though. It got worse, really. I was a terrible coward 1 got 
so I hated the trailing and especially the competitions. I used 
to get a pain in my stomach befoie and I couldn’t keep 
anything down. But I had to go on. Mum was so keen, she’d 
spent so much money on fees and the dresses and having my 
hair permed. 1 used to feel awlul about all the money she’d 
spent. It was better when I got a job - I mean, the money 
side was better but the skating was worse. I got so tired. Mum 
used to meet me from the office and we’d go straight to the 
rink. The other girls laughed at that. They said she was 
afraid I’d get off with a boy. I think she was afraid of that a 
bit. She used to talk to me about boys. She said I must keep 
away from them. I'd got my career to think of. Though it 
wasn’t just that, of course, it was partly because she ... I 
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didn’t dare tell her what I really wanted was to got married 
and have babies. . . 

While she talked her voice slipped, lather like an ill-fitting 
dress borrowed for a special occasion, and became slightly 
common. No more common than mine, I hasten to add, I 
only mention it because' it made all that she was saying moie 
leal. You tould hear, in that flat, Loiulun voice, the thin, shv, 
underfed girl .she must have been. 

‘Is your mother still aliv'O 

She shook her head. ‘She died about tin years ago. I hadn’t 
seen her after - after I left home. Augustus eidn t want me 
to, but I should have - 1 blame m)self, leallv. But one of out 
neighbours used t(> write, she vviote and said she had car < rr 
Augustus offered to pav loi a private nursing home but she 
wouldn’t have it. I went to see hei onte oi twice, -at the end, 
but she didn't know' me. Perhaps it was just as well, perhaps 
Augustu.s was right, reallv. She v»^as virv straight, she thought 
what I’d done was terrible. But when f went - it seemed such 
a little thing to have kept awa> for, all those vears. . . .' 

I said, ‘Did you think vou and Augustus would fit 
mar ried 

‘Oh, yes.’ She flushed. ‘Mum had alvva/s brought me up - 
I mean, he’d kft Julia. He thought sht’d divorce him, that 
there wasn’t any question. . . Of course, when .she didn’t it 
didn't make any difference, o' ■'cpt we coulcln I have a 
baby.’ 

‘You could have done, surely ^ Thousands do, in yoiii 
position.’ 1 grinned. •Angustiis is rich enough for it not to 
matter.’ 

‘7 would have done,’ she said, surprisirjg me. It wasn t as 
if — I mean, the baby would have 1. rd a father. And I didn t 
feel not married, really. I used to walk down the street - once 
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we’d moved out of London, I seemed to have so much time -- 
and look at the babies in the prams.’ She hesitated, but only 
for a moment. I think she wa.s more than a little diunk. She 
leaned across the table. ‘Once, I took one, Tom. It was a 
dreadful thing. I just wheeled it down the street and round 
the corner. I didn’t mean to take it away, I just wanted to 
hold it and cuddle it lor a littU bit. It was a veiy small baby, 
I meant to take it back ciuickly so i( wouldn’t be missed. But 
the woman came aftei me, she was shouting and civing and I 
saw what a cruel, wi< ked thing Td done. I tried to say I was 
soiiy but she called a policeman and he took me to the station. 
He was very kind, reallv, he gave me a c up ol lea and later on 
Augustus came to fetch me. lit - he look me to a doctor, who 
was vciy nice, he told Augustus that theie was nothing wrong 
with me except that I ought to have a babv of mv own. Aftei 
that, I thouglit Augustus would agrte, but he didn't. He 
was angry with the dottoi and said it would lie a tcnible 
thing to bring an illegitimatt baby into the woild. I didn’t 
think it was so terrible, 1 mean wc would have loved it and 

anyway I But it wasn’t any good niv aiguing, leally. You 

see, what r eally w or r red Augustus, w a* w hat J ulia w ould .sav .' 

She blinked, as at the leinembrance ol pain, and I lelt 
suddenly angiv with Augustus, with Julia. As that last, bleak, 
sad, frightening sentimce had shown, the tussle had, all along, 
been between f/ieni. Th<y w'ere the important people, the 
ones who counted, not this poor, gentle creature who, it 
seemed now, had merely inadvertently' been present when 
the struggle between the two main protagonists was at its 
height. Of course Augustus had loved her, it would have been 
a point of honour with him to do .so, but she was a minor 
character part, destined to be kept waiting in the wings while 
the main action took plac e on-stage. 



She said, ‘Augustus took me on holiday, aftci. We went to 
Greece. He was very kind.’ 

Then she looked at me, and said, ‘I’m soriy. 1 shouldn’t 
have talked to you like this.’ 

‘Nonsense.’ 

‘No, 1 mean it. 1 mean it was wrong. W hat w'ould Augus- 
tus say ?’ 

‘My lips are sealed. l<ar not,’ 1 said and she giggled, just 
like a little girl. 


It wasn’t until 1 was putting liei into th< ta\i that she said 
what she had realls lome to sav. She leaned foiward ]U'* as 
I w’as about to t lose the dooi 

‘Wait a minute. Tom, Rtggu (.ime down la.i night. I 
thought vou ought to know. . . .* 

‘W by, dear ?’ 

‘Well - it’s just that I don’t suppose it malteis but 
Augustus . . .' .She drew a deep hieath and gabbled. ‘They 
got to talking about Veronica. \nd, anel Mi Nbola. And 
Reggie .said - ’ 

.She stoppe*d and looked at me lunouiK, < he king the clasp 
of her handbag. 

‘I ( an guess what Reggie said.’ 

‘It’s so silly.’ 

Tnelevant.’ 

‘But I thought vou ought to know'. I mc'an, it would be 
terrible if he ' 

‘Did he say he w as going to do an) thing ’’ 

‘He he said he was going to have a w'ord with Louise. 
Find out the truth of it, was what ii -aid.’ 

^That won’t do any harm.’ I smilc'd at Ikt, relieved. 



She said sadly, ‘You don’t think it i\as silly of me to come ’’ 
Only Reggie ’ 

“I know Bless you foi coming.’ 1 kissed her soft check. 
‘Don’t worry, Georgie, dear. There’s nothing to worry about. 
Louise’ll give Reggie his t omc-uppance.’ 
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I BELIE V ED it. t\cn when I got liome, at tJiree-thirty, and 
tound Reggie and Louisse together in the sitting-room, I 
still believed it. 

‘Nice to see you, Reggie,’ 1 .said untiiithhilly as 1 walked 
in. ‘What aic you doing in town 

I had that feeling always unmistakable that my aiii\.i! 
liad broken off an intimate conversation Bc‘h iheii faces 
were flushed with food and alcohol and unsjx-cihed guilt; 
both pairs of eyes had a daik, glitteiing look. Louise’s met 
mine in a quick, sliding glance; almost at once she av'Cited 
her gaze and fixed it, in pointed withchawal, on thoojjcn door 
behind my head. 

Reggie looked at me with loweied head. He was chewing 
on his fleshy underlip. ‘I came to t.ike Mv Daughtei home,’ 
he said with portentous einph.isis, ^ftei a long, heavy-bieath- 
ing pau.se. (This could not, originally, have been line, of 
(our.se. In fact, as I found out alterwaids, he had (onie to 
London lor a couple of davs on some biisiness with a foreign 
chug firm. But like his m .the, Reggie had an instinct for the 
dramatic which he could not n'sist indulgine. Lven when the 
dramatic was banal. 1 

I said innocently, ‘WhaU'vci fr .’ I thought .®he was doing 
a secretarial course 

‘She ivas’ A further pause. More heavy breathing. ‘It is 
extremely unfortunate that she cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue it. But after what Louise has told nic, I have no option 
but to remove her,’ he said proiu!.) and, 1 thought, exces- 
sively grammatically. He squared his heavy shoulders and 
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lifted his chin, romplrlint^ Ihc jnriurc of a decent John Boll, 
doing his duty. 

Louise gave me a quick, fiightencd look. TJien she spiead 
out her hands on her lap and examined her pink, polisht'd 
nails. 

I said, unbelievingly, ‘What exactly has Louise told you ?' 

Louise jerked her head up. Her hearing was more acute 
than mine; it must have been fully half a minute befoie I 
understootl her hypnotized-rabbit look of paralysed horrrrr. 
The front door opened, slammed. Jay called, 'Hodi Hallo 
there !’ I felt the fluttering ol nausea in my stomach. 

Louise said softly, pilcou.sly, ‘Please, Reggie. . . .’ 

But this was just the sort of situation that appealed to him. 
He had us all in his power. 

He said loudly, ‘That your fiiend here has betn catiying 
on with my daughter.’ 

Louise said helplessly, ‘Reggie, 1 didn’t mean. . . .’ She 
started to cry in a quiet, defeated way. 

Jay was standing ih the doorway of the rocjin. I laughed 
loudly as if we had all been sharing .some barrack-ioom joke 
and said, ‘k'or heaven’s sake, Reggie. This is all a lot of bloody 
nonsense, and you know it. That is, if Louise has bt cii telling 
you the truth.’ I looked at her. She gave a moan and turned 
her face away. 1 said, ‘Naturally, Veronica has been seeing 
Jay. She has met him here with Julia. If they’ve met once 
or twice outside - for coffee, even for a visit to the pictures - 
what of it ? What do you think has been going on I tried - 
and knew I had failed - to inject the right amount of sur- 
prised sarczism into my voice. 

‘Mr Trim ’ Jay began, but Reggie ignored him. 

He smiled at me in an o.stentatiously calm way, to show 
how reasonable he was. ‘My dear, Tom, nothing, I hope. It 
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is simply a friendship I cannot approve of. Nor would 
Veronica’s mother. I would have thought I could have relied 
on your discouraging it. Since I cannot, I am doing what 
any normal father would do — removing my daughter from 
an undesirable influence.’ 

‘I object to the word, “normal”,’ I said, 

‘Do you? You aren’t a father,’ Reggie said. ‘1 can’t expect 
you to know how a fathei fec'ls.’ He looked diiectly at Jav fot 
the first time and said, ‘Perhaps you ( an tell him ?’ 

Jay’s white teeth were .showing in a kind ol .•still smile of 
fear, or shame; he was incapable ol answering I’he expies- 
sion on his face sickened me, 

I said, ‘If I had a daughter, 1 don’t think 1 could bear to 
have such disgusting thoughts about her. Do you -really sec 
her as a biti h on heat ?’ 

‘I won’t have my daughter mixing with BlacLs,' he said 
steadily. 

Humiliation burned up inside nn*. I had a terrible .sense 
of fculuie. ‘1 would be grateful if you would have my house,’ 
I said. 

Reggie shrugged his shouldets and pii ked up lus osercoal 
from the chair. 

Jay turned and left the room without a uoid We heard 
his footsteps going up the stairs. 

Reggie put on his coat and smoothed his pigskin glo\es 
carefully over his large, hairy hands They fitted him like 
his assurance. His voice held the easy contempt of the suc- 
cessful man. ‘If you think I should apologize, Tom, I will. 
Though I mu.st admit, I think I was considerably provoked.’ 
He smiled : satisfaction with this liiilc speech had made him 
more benign. ‘Maybe I really should have restrained myself,’ 
he said. 
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I was trembling and full of tiredness - the almost thankful 
exhaustion of knowing the hideous, ridiculous scene was 
almost over. I looked at the egg-shaped, white pouches under 
his eyes, the mournful, amoiphous flesh. I said, in as conver- 
sational a tone as I could manage, ‘Reggie, you have the kind 
of face that looks as if it were painted on an eiderdown.’ 

He stared at me. As Louise gave a little shriek - half teais, 
half hysterical laughtei he went beet-ied with \cxation. 

I said, ‘It’s not the sort ol thing I should notmally men- 
tion, of course. But 1 don’t see why you should be the only 
one to deplore other people’s offensive physical chaia''teristics. 
At least you could do something about ynurt. You could go 
on a diet ’ 

‘He’s mad,’ Reggie said, to the ah. He moved, wuth .sur- 
prising swiftness for such a big man, across the loom and out 
into the hall Louise darted after him They talked in low 
voices. I gave them a couple of minutes and then stood on 
the hearth, my back to the fire, and bellowed as loud as 1 
could. ‘And while we’re about it, Reggie, if I had a daughter 
I should loathe and detest the idea of her mariying you.’ 

The front door slammed m answer. I sat down on the sofa 
and put my head in my hands, pressing the knuckles into 
my eyes until the lids flamed \ ci milion. 

Louise said, ‘Feeling better .•*’ 

I looked up. She was standing in front of me, her eyes 
bright in her blotched face, ‘hfv word, you do have fun,’ she 
said. 

I repeated, very slowly, all the simple Anglo-Saxon words 
I could think of. 

She said, ‘Do you hate me, Tom ?’ 

‘No. I hate him. Not you. He’s a ’ 

‘You’ve said what he is.’ She gave a sad, half-smile. ‘And 
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if it comforts you, you’ve probably hurt him a lot. He knows 
he’s ugly and overweight - ) ou know', he alw ays was, even at 
school. He was always sensitive about it.’ 

This gave me no .satisfaction at all. 

Louise said, Tt was all my fault. I didn't mean <o do it. 
It was all because 1 was so angry yesterday. With you and 
with Jay. I didn’t get over it. I didn’t sleep all night. I didn’t 
feel any better this morning. I’m not excusing myself, just 
explaining. Then, while w'<' w'ere having lunch, Reggie said 
he’d been down to Suircy and fathei had said Veionica had 
rather a crush on Jay and what did 1 think about it He 
didn’t sound particularly angry or anything, perhaps he was 
just being clev'er, I said I thought they were both laihei 
smitten. I don’t know why, I suppose I ju.st w'anted to make 
mischief. To get my own batk paitly, and partiv to tease 
Reggie. I didn’t really think he'rl takt it like that.' 

‘You should have known.’ 

‘Yes. But he wits being so ni< t he c an be nir e, sometimes, 
you know'. At least, I think lie can ’ She looked at me humbly. 

I .said, with a vague .sense of '•hame. ‘He's your biothcr. 
You don’t have to apologize loi finding him occasionally 
agreeable.’ 

‘Then, when I saw how he felt what I’d done I thought 
I could talk him round. Reggie’s not unreasonable, really, but 
you have to be awfully slv. 1 thinK 1 might have managed it if 
you hadn’t come in then.’ 

‘Perhaps you would.’ There was no point in denying her 
this comfort. 

‘I wasn’t expecting you.’ Hei face pui kered with shame 
and misery. ‘Tom - I’m so sorry I don t know how it hap- 
pened. I felt so ghastlv. I was ge.tmg the curse. You know 
how it is.’ 
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‘Yes.’ I stood up and she leaned against me, pressing her 
hot face against my shoulder. I patted her automatically, 
not feeling anything very much. ‘It’s all right, love. At least, 
as far as I’m concerned.’ 

She choked. ‘I can’t beai to speak to him.’ 

‘You’ll have to try.’ 

She pulled away and looked up at me pleadingly. ‘Please, 
Tom. Go and tell him I’m a bitch, anything you like. Only 
make it all right. Please.^ 

‘It’s a tall order. How would you feel if you were him.^’ 

It struck me that Louise was .singularly adept at evading 
the consequences of her actions. Her methods were the com- 
mon feminine ones; tears, the parade of weakness, the appeal 
to a man’s pride. There was something almost professional, 
I thought, in the way she wrung her hands and said, in a 
low, stricken voice, ‘Please, Tom - I'm so ashamed.’ 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘I’ll do my best.’ 

* 

Jay had his suitcase^ open on the bed. It was a cheap, flimsy 
affair, apparently made of some kind of blown cardboard. 
In the way that irrelev'ant details sometime.s do, its shabbi- 
ness moved me to pity and then to overwi ought anger. For 
God’s sake - there was nothing pitiful about a cheap suit- 
case. I had had plenty. 

I said, ‘What the bloody hell do you thing you’re doing?’ 

‘I shall find lodgings. I cannot stay here.’ 

‘Don’t be a bloody fool.’ I drew a deep breath. ‘It’s been 
bad enough having to put up with that fat oaf shooting 
his mouth off without you making silly meaningless gestures. 
You’re not a child - or a woman in pod. Why should you 
care what that fat, ignorant fool says.-* Ignore him - that’s 
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the only thing to do with fools. If you don’t, you play into 
their hands. Don’t you sec, he’d be tickled to hits if he thought 
he’d driven you out •*’ 

He listened with an expression ol sulky misery. ‘I am not 
going because of what Dr Trim has said. I am usrd to in- 
sults.’ He bared his teeth. ‘Though it is difficult not to be an 
over-sensitive nigger if you are on^. But I’m going because 
it’s clear to me that I have bi ought unhappiness into your 
family. This is a teirililt thing to me. You have bien my good 
friend.’ (I was more huit than I v oulcl have believed possible 
by that past tense.) ‘Ihis is a tciiible way to lepay you. If 
I stayed here, it would only mean more trouble between you 
and your brothei . 

I said, ‘He’s not my bi other. You know damn well that if 
Reggie never walked into my house again Td hel nothing - 
nothing at all except an ovei whelming lelicf.’ 

He looked deeply .shocked. ‘That cannot be tnic. Your 
family must be impoitant to you. To y lu and to Louise.’ 

‘You arc much more impoitant to us both,’ I said. At once, 
this sounded false and c he ap. 

Jay did not answer; he began to fold a .suit carefully, turn- 
ing the jacket inside out and ananging the sleeves like a 
tailor, 

I said, ‘Where will you go, anyway Lodgings aie expen- 
sive. Even if you find somewlu e, what will you do in the 
holidays,^ You can’t look after Pnilip in a bed-sitter.’ 

‘I will arrange something,’ he said, almost haughtily, mak- 
ing me feel interfering and paternalistic He looked at me and 
his expression changed. ‘Please don’t w'o>ry, Tom. You have 
done a lot for me and 1 am reallv giateful. It has meant so 
much, to be receiv cd here, in an laiglish home. W hen I first 
arrived, it wa.s a constant maAc'l to me here I am, I 
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thought, a black boy from the bush behaving just like a 
civilized gentleman.’ 

‘Oh, shut up,’ I muttered, but Jay’s sudden giggle re- 
assured me. He was simply amused by his own candour. 

I looked at my watch. There was barely time to get to the 
studio for the rehearsal. 1 said hastily, ‘Look, I’ve got to 
go. Be a good chap and hang on ’ill I get back, at least. We’ll 
thiash it out tonight, if we ha\e to. It’s unimpoitant noth- 
ing. A .storm in a teacup ’ 

I saw that Jay didn’t undei stand the expiession hut theie 
was no time to explain it. 

* 

It was hot in the studio, we had to speak < atefully and slowly 
for the benefit of a foreign audience and, perhaps as a result, 
the discussion barely got beyond a lecital of those picturesque 
but basically meaningless statistics - (a child dies of hunger 
every three seconds, about the time it takes you to sprinkle 
salt over your LIhiistmas dinner; the price of thiee packets 
of cigarettes will huV a huiidied Arab refugees a quarter ol a 
pint of milk daily for a month, and so cm.) 1 wondered who 
worked out these homely images and whoni they were 
expected to impress? The people who suspected the photo- 
graphs of the dead in Belsen of being fake.’ (C’ould they have 
been real to anyone who didn’t recognize a face among 
them?) 

1 watched the clock; afterwards I came out into the bitter 
cold and had to run for my bus. 1 caught it just before it 
moved off. I wasn’t the last; a man swung himself onto the 
platform behind me. The Jamaican conductor waved me in- 
side and said, to him, ‘Sorry, sir. We’re full up.’ 

fle waited, his hand to the bell. The man didn’t move. He 
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was tall, square-shouldered and woic a belted raincoat. 

The Jamaican said, ‘I can't lake any more. I’m sorry.’ 

‘What damned nonsense,’ the man said quietly. Ilis voice 
was sub-genteel, his btown eyes hot in his brown face. In 
spite of his civilian clothes, iheie was a bjistling, military 
efficiency about him. 

‘We’re only allowed five standing passengers,' the Jamaican 
said, equally quietly. ‘It is the legulation. I’m afiaid 1 must 
ask you to get off the bus, sh 

‘Ask away,’ the man said with appaient good humoui. ‘It 
won’t have any clfect, that’s all.’ He &miled at the nearest 
passengeis, seeking a flatteiing icsponse to bis piercing wit. 
One or two did smile, weakly. 

The conductor .said, ‘I’m afxaid I shall have to hold up 
the bus until you do leave, .sii. I’m sure you d<in t want to 
inconvenience the passengers.’ 

‘I’m a passenger, arin't 1 .*' He thrust out his pointed chin 
as if blandishing a weapon. ‘You’re just being Irloody high- 
handed, that's what.’ 

The conductor said, more curtly, ‘1 have to abide by the 
regulations. I’m in charge of this bns.’ 

The man laughed. ‘(Jone to your bead, has it It’s always 
the same. A little brief authority. Flat-nosed bastards.’ 

Someone said from the depth of the bus. ‘Oh, lay off. 
Some of ns want to get home ton ht.’ 

The man’s jaw tightened. He jabbed his hand qu.ckly to- 
wards the bell. The Jamaican caught his wrist and said, ‘If 
you don’t leave at once, .sir, J shall have <o call a police- 
man.’ 

The man wrenched his hand aw'ay and shouted, ‘All right. 
All right. I shall report you - yo \c no right to manhandle 
passengers. You’ll be for it, then. You see. 
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He swung off the bus and walked rapidly away. The 
Jamaican pressed the bell and the bus moved off. He came 
into the aisle to collect the faros, his face expressionless. Tiny 
droplets of sweat were visible on his forehead. 

A fat woman with short legs - her little feet bobbed several 
inches above the floor - said, ‘Don’t worry your ’cad about 
him. Silly bugger.’ 

He nodded without arguing; the tired sulkiness on his 
young face won him no more supporters. Though the fat 
woman said, her gaze sweeping the bus, ‘Uppity bugger’, 
eyes were fixed on the ground. She shifted her plastic shop- 
ping bag on her lap and muttered; when the conductor came 
back to her end of the bus she beamed consolingly at him, a 
fat, motherly smile. He ignored it; though you could hardly 
blame him, this seemed a pity and I felt sorry for her. For 
the rest of the journey he stood on the platform, •'taring sul- 
lenly out at the dark, wet, alien .streets. 

* 

The silly incident depressed me. It was too tricial to be a 
spur to a healthy, cleansing bout of anger; I descended into 
a bleak depression as cold and dull <ind infinite as a grey 
Sunday, in which the world was full, not of wickedness or 
evil - nothing so grand - but of stupid and unattractive 
people bchaxing unattractively and .stupidly. Starving 
children, destitute old men, out-of-woik doc kers (and the clue- 
less, decent men who believed them to be idle layabouts) war 
refugees (and upright politicians who could talk about war 
without envisaging their own children mutilated and scream- 
ing) persecuted minorities, negroes in America, Jews in Russia, 
Indians in Africa - the waste and terror over three-quarters 
of the earth was due to nothing except a monstrous, inflated 
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stupidity, lack of imagination and fear; the innocent fear of 
savages, white and black, dreading the unknown. 

I felt cold and tired and emptied. W hen I got home, Louise 
met me at the door. She looked flushed :md very pretty as she 
usually did when on the defensive. 

Julia was in the sitting-room. 

Jay had gone. 

‘I couldn’t do anything, Tom. He’d got all his tilings in 
the hall before he came to say good-bye.’ 

I went slowly upstairs to his room. It was as empty as it 
had been when he moved into it. 

T told you he took eveiything,’ she saiil Her manner was 
both nervous and smug. ‘1 nearly told him it was jolly iiidt 
of him to go before you got batk. but it seemed a wfiste oi 
time.’ 

Tt would have been.’ 

Julia, sitting comfoitably b) the fiic in a new green dress, 
nodded cosy approval. 

‘You can’t expect Them to understand the little niceties 
of polite behaviour. Though I expect he very upset. 
Reggie is a naughty, tactless boy.’ 

I could think of no answer to this stunning lemark. 

She sighed and smilec at me brightly. ‘I suppose all’s well 
that ends well. You and Louise have nothing to icproach 
yourselves with. You gave him a ;ood stait. But its probably 
a good thing he’s gone now. After all, it cf uldn’t have gone 
on.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

She let out a little laugh. ‘V^’ell - could it ? I mean, he 
couldn’t have stayed here for ever.’ 

‘I wasn’t expecting him to. Only lor a year.’ 

‘Don’t be silly. Mother,’ Louise said impatiently. ‘You 



know quite well it’s a fiightful thing. How would you like it 
if Reggie had been abominably rude to a guest in your 
house?’ 

‘Don’t you think you’re exaggerating a little, dear?’ Julia 
said in a gentle, superior voice. ‘After all, Reggie had a per- 
fect right to be worried. We mustn’t get things out of pro- 
portion, must we? I’m only anxious you and Tom shouldn’t 
blame yourselves. After all - it was very generous of you to 
offer to have him in the first place. No one could have ex- 
pected you to keep him for a whole yeai. To speak bluntly, I 
don’t think it a good thing for a young married couple to have 
a third person alw'ays in the house.’ 

‘We’ve been married twelve years, Julia.’ 

‘You’re still a young couple to me.' She fitted a cigarette 
into her holder and as.sumcd a wise, summing-up expression. 
‘No - I’m afraid I can’t be sorry he’s gone, i rally. Except 
personally, of course. I must admit I enjoyed his company. 
I always enjoy meeting people who are a little different. You 
tend to get set in your ways as you grow older - though 
I’ve tried very hard not to. My mother always used to sav, 
you get out of life what you put into it, you should never 
refuse a challenge or a new relationship. I’ve remembered 
her advice all my life. I like to think I’se tried to follow 
it.’ 

Her conversation struck me as more inconsequential and 
irrelevant than usual. 

1 said, ‘Has Reggie really taken Veronica home ?’ 

‘Yes.’ Her voice became extremely vivacious. ‘Again - 
though I’m very fond of my only granddaughter, I can’t say 
I was sorry. She’s a sweet child but not over-gifted with grey 
matter and to tell you the tnith I found her the least bit 
tedious after a bit. I don’t think she was doing too well at 
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her secretarial place either it was a mad notion in the 
beginning. Too many smart, debby girls, I told Reggie he’d 
do better to get her into some good technical college in Not- 
tingham where everyone’s liable to be a bit more down-to- 
earth and hard working.’ 

‘Did you know she was meeting Jay ?’ I said. ‘Didn't you 
even try to make Reggie understand how unimportant it was 
in the sense he would mean, anyway 

She widened her flirtatious, violet-colouied eyes at me. 

‘My dear, Tom, 1 w'as (juite in the daik.' Hei eyes flickered 
a little; she knew I knew she w.is lyhig. She said, on a little 
spurt of exaggerated laughter, ‘Veronica may not be very 
bright about some things but she’.- certainly bright enougli 
pull the wool over her poor old fh army’s cyc« ' This Alice- 
Through-The-Looking-(flass image appealed’ to hei, 
apparently, because she went on, ‘And nn, Tom. 1 didn’t try 
to make Reggie undei stand. I'm too old for emotional scenes, 
I haven’t the stamina for them I used to have.’ She shook hei 
head sadly, with a sigh. I looked at her wonderingly. She 
must be feeling miscTably nervous and guilty if she was ciriveri 
to pleading old age and infnrnity. Ihe pathos of the subter- 
fuge made it impossible to expose her . 

I said, ‘No, I suppose not,’ and gi inned. 

She smiled back uncertainly for a moment. 

We said no more about it. W t He Louise made cofiee and 
sandwiches, w'e talkeil about tlie weather md she a.skcd me 
about my broadcast. But later, when she was getting ready to 
go - she always preceded her fu&.y prepaiations for departure 
with a little sigh, as if life were too mu. h, and the wonis, 
‘Well, I suppose I must be gettinc^ my hat, sticK and gloves,’ - 
she suddenly said in a strained, ui.natural voice, ‘You’ve got 
a nice hasband, Lou.’ 
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This unsolicited testimonial embarrassed us all extremely. 

Louise said, ‘Oh, Mother' 

I kissed Julia good-bye at the door with geniune affection, 
embracing not just her but all inefficient, hopeless, well-in- 
tentioned people. Her cheek felt powdery and soft and old. 
As I watched her to the gate - she would never let me drive 
her home but always insisted on picking up a taxi from the 
rank at the end of the road - it .struck me for the first time 
that she was walking like an old woman, with that (aieful, 
thin-legged, heron’s gait. 

When I got back to the fire, Louise said, ‘What’s got into 
herV in a perfectly friendly, amused voice ; for some reason, 
I resented it. 

‘Ashamed, I daresay. Or feeling her age.’ 

‘Umm.’ She lifted her flushed face - she always sat too 
close to the fire. ‘You know, Tom, it’ll be nice, in a way, to 
be on our own again, won’t it ?’ 

She looked at me pleadingly : I resented that too. She 
was asking me to let her off, as Julia had done - between 
them, they made itie feel like some remorseless taskmaster 
so that everything could be nice and cosy and comfortable 
again. We were to sit by tlie fire and say it was all for the best, 
while Jay was out in the cold. I wondered where. 

I said, ‘I thought you enjoyed having him here.’ 

‘Oh, I did,’ she said eagerly. ‘But it’s not tlie same, is it ?’ 
She paused, watching me closely, a cozening expression on 
her face like a child asking for sweets. Then she said, ‘Will 
you miss him very much ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I gather you won’t. T hadn’t realized you 
regarded him as an intruder.’ 

‘I didn’t.’ She sat back on her heels and looked at me with 
a queer intensity as if meditating some course of action. But 
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all she did was too sigh, suddenly, and get to her feet. I think 
ril go to bed,’ she said. 

« 

1 sat on by the fire. Julia’s sweet, helpless silliness had lifted 
me momentarily out of depression. Now I was back in it 
again, in a grey desert of boredom, the cold fog of failure. 
Not that I had failed in anything very much because 1 hadn’t 
tried to do anything very much. I hadn’t tried to champion 
the cause of underpiivilcged people or brmg about the 
brotherhood of man. (What brothers, anyway, Cain and 
Abel ?) I had only tried to make a fiiend ol a different sort of 
human being - whose difference was not in himself but m 
how other people saw him. But failure in a small thing can 
leave as sour a taste in the mouth as failure in a big one 

I felt miseiably inadequate A naive mt 

« 

Before I went to bed 1 wiolc a lettci to the London Passenger 
Transpoi t Board. 

It was a short letter. I might have made it loiigei, working 
off some of my frustration and bad Umper with myself, if 
the fire had not died down and the loom giown cold. 

I wrote, ‘The conductor behaved with dignity and fo ebcar- 
ance throughout, though he was C\ 'cmcly provoked.’ 

I signed it, put it into the envelope and then in o my 
pocket. 

Some weeks later, when she sent my suit to be cleaned, 
Louise found it there. 
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The letter came six days later. It contained three fat 
envelopes and a single sheet, from Jay. It was addressed from 
the London School of Economics It read : 

My very dear friend, 

You will have been out of your mind with worry as to 
my whereabouts. I write to bring you comfort. 1 should have 
written before but I have been overwhelmingly engaged in 
finding somewhere to lay my head. I resided temporarily 
with my friend Thomas Okapi whom you may remember 
from the airport, but 1 have now discovered quite good 
lodgings with an agreeable, though rather strange lady and 
gentleman. At first I was not allowed to cook in my room 
here but I have now gained my ‘uhuru’ and am allowed a 
gas ring. Later, when my financial affairs are in order, I 
shall hope to inyite you for a ‘celebration’ in my simple 
quarters. Until that happy day, I must bury myself in my 
too-neglected work. I enclose three letters of which I have 
only opened the first. They come from your young niece. 
In the ciicumstances, I feel I should not acknowledge 
them. 

I must tell you I have not found any friends youi equal 
in Britain. Your sincere friend in the Lord, as Mr Chirk 
would say, Jason Nbola. 

‘It’s an odd letter,’ Louise said, frowning. ‘So stiff and 
funny, not like him.’ 

‘I daresay it was a difficult one to write.’ I almost snatched 
the letter back from her and stuffed it in my pcKket. She 
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looked faintly surprised. I said quickly, ‘What about these 
letters from V^eronica?’ The envelope.? were very fat and 
addressed in a large, grecn-inkcd scrawl. ‘I suppose the poor 
child sent them to L.S.E. to stop our getting hold of them.’ 

‘Poor child ! ’ Louise said with a snort. ‘Really, Tom -- can’t 
you see she’s just embarrassing him ? I think he’s very sensible 
to send them to us.’ Her eyes rested on the envelopes. 
‘Oughtn’t we to see what she says T 

I was shocked. ‘Certainly not.’ 

She said longingly, ‘1 mean, if we did, we’d know what to 
do.’ 

‘The answer to that is, nothing. It’s the kindest thing.’ 

She sighed. ‘I suppose so.’ Unusually for her, so early in 
the morning - we were having breakfast - she lit a cigarette. 
Looking at me through wreaths of grey smoke, she'said hesi- 
tantly, ‘Do you think he’s all right, Tom 

She looked more animated, more interested and alive, than 
she had done since Jay had left. Tor mo.sl of the week she 
had been subdued and silent. If she was enjoying being ‘just 
the two of us’ it was in a very quiet, contemplative way. I 
assumed she was feeling - ({uile properly in my view - de- 
pressed about her behaviour to Jay and I had not felt in- 
clined to cheer her up. I was depressed myself, resentful to- 
wards her, I suppose, and now, both hurt and angry. Jay’s 
letter was like a slap in the face. Why had he not pm his 
address? Did he memi to cut himself off lompletely? Did 
our friendship mean so little to him ? 

‘I don’t see why not,’ I said. ‘It’ll do him good to get out 
on his own. He ought to spend more time with other students. 
They’re less likely to think they’re so bloody grand and noble 
in being friends with him.’ 

She flushed and stubbed out her cigarette. Drawing pat- 



terns with a match in the ash-tray, she said slowly, ‘I hope 
his lodgings are all right.’ 

‘I don’t see why they shouldn’t be. I expect he'll find a 
commercial arrangement is better than a friendly one. He 
won’t have to be grateful. He can live his own life, invite 
friends, give parties.’ 

‘He could have brought his friends here.' 

‘He didn’t though, did he ? And - let’s be honest - would we 
have wanted Mr Okapi ? Except that it might have made 
us feel so comfortably nice and generous.’ 

‘Tom, don't' Her eyes filled up slowly with tears. ‘Don’t 
hurt yourself.’ 

‘It’s just pride,’ I said. Suddenly, I didn’t feel resentful to- 
wards her any more; the gentleness of her tone had converted 
all my bitterness into a pleasurable sadness. I said, ‘I didn't 
really think he’d try to cut us out just like this.’ 

‘It’s not just pride,’ she said stoutly. ‘It’s not just pride 
when someone you like and trust let’s you down.’ 

‘He hasn’t let us down,’ I objected. ‘You’re talking as if 
he’d walked off with the spoons, or something.’ 

She said obstinately, unsmiling, ‘He must know you’d be 
upset if he didn’t tell you where he was living.’ 

‘Not necessarily. He might think we’d piefcr it that way. 
It’s a form of politeness, of not forcing himself on us. He 
thinks he’s caused trouble in our family and that’s important 
to him, he’s sure it must be important to us. As long as we 
don’t know his address we have an excu.se if we want to avoid 
him.’ 

Though this seemed tortuous reasoning, it was quite prob- 
able he had thought like that. The only trouble was, I simply 
couldn’t believe it. 

‘I suppose so.’ Louise looked at me sadly. ‘But we don’t 
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know, do we? I mean - he’s sweet and nice, I'm fond of him 
too, remember but we dont ically know how he thinks and 
feels, do we? It’s part of his attradion, of course. Getting 
to know him is rather like learning a new language. It’s 
exciting at first, just to be able to talk to people, but then you 
find you aren’t good enough to say anything important.’ 

She looked suddenly, with her fair .skin shining and un- 
powdered, her shy, uncertain air, almost lieartbreukingly 
young. I smiled at her and she got up and put her arms round 
me — a gesture with no sex behind it, only a rather strenuous 
desire to comfort. 

‘Tom, I’m so forry,’ she said in an uigeiil. breathless voice. 
‘It matters to you, doesn’t it?’ She looked at me with lrow,i 
ing thoughtfulness. ‘It's odil, you know. You’re so cautious 
and standoffish about people jno.st of the time ami ycl - and 
yet, you suddenly go overboard for someone like Jay.’ 

‘I didn’t go overboard for him. I simply liked him.’ 

‘Because he’s African ?’ 

‘It’s got something to do with it. But only betan.se he 
seems a more straightforward person as a result - less muddled 
and confused and worked oi er than we are. But maybe you're 
right. Maybe it is like learning a new language. You miss 
all the subtleties.’ 

I didn’t really believe this. At least, I bclievetl it, but it 
was a glib simplification that left out everything important. 
Everyone is a new language. The fatt that you may share cer- 
tain common experiences with your own countrymen only 
obscures the gulf that .separates you from them : people living 
in the same street inhabit different w’orlds. Was Jay any more 
difficult to know than the Misses Doone wiih their mad, 
merry religion ? What would Rtgiiie, for example, have 
thought of them ? 
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Louise kissed my cheek ‘Poor Tom,’ she said with a s[usty 
sigh. 

Her sympathy embaiiassed me. My huit was too trivial 
and childish - I was ashamed to admit to it. It was simpl> 
ridiculous to feel I had been made use of and tossed aside 
when no longer needed. All right - I had been a fool, elevat- 
ing my fiiendship with Jay to an absurdly high-flown senti- 
mental level, like a simple-hearted boy scout. But this was 
the kind of folly you piefei to ketp hidden, like .in undigni- 
fied physical ailment. Louise's sigh and hei ‘poor Tom’, 
grated; rather as if I had a sore toe and she was insisting on 
treating it like some dangerous disease, tiptoeing round the 
sick-room with gentle, large-eved concern. 

‘Don’t be daft, woman,’ 1 said. ‘My hoait's not broken 
It’s far too tough and stony an organ. Don’t w'oirv about him, 
either. He’ll be back if h< evit wants a lice meal, I d.ire- 
say.’ 

‘Don’t you mndT she said icpro.uhfullv. 

I grinned at hoi w'oebegone face ‘Up to a point, niy diuk. 
But I’ve got my living to earn.’ 

Hilton said, 'I s.iw Jan Kun/, of the Fishei ics Biology Div ision 
last night. He’s in London for a (ouple of weeks. You’ll be 
pleased to hear they weie quite impiessed with your repoit. 
Quite impressed.’ 

His eyes, those aimiable blobs of pale jelly, almost dis- 
appeared in the soft creases above his bunched-up cheeks, as 
he .smiled. His plump face was like a rubbery doll’s; it con- 
trasted oddly with his rangy body and stark white hair. 
‘Though he thought maybe you shouldn’t have laid so much 
stress on the public health angle. Governments, for some 
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reason, arc less keen on reducing moMality than they arc on 
feeding the people who survive.’ 

‘It seemed a point woith making, though. You’d be inlio- 
ducing tw'o fish that gi aw cpiickly to a large si/e and reducing 
bilharzia and malaria along the way.’ 

‘It’s just a matter of presentation,’ he said apologetically. 
‘1 think you should talk to Kunz.’ 

‘I’d like to.’ 

‘It would be uselul on all counts. He’s a chum of the 
I'.N. Technical Assistance Boaicl in Kenya. And incidc'ntally' 
- he fiddled with his pencil, flicking it acro.ss tlie table and 
rolling it back -- ‘Kun/ wondcied, if the sdicme was accepted, 
if vou’d like to be taken on as project team leader lc>r its im- 
plementation. He couldn’t piomisc anytlimg definite, of 
(Our.se, but if you weie intcrc'sted. it might be a gocid idea to 
catch his 0 ) e at this junctute.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said slowly. 

‘It might suit you.’ He smiled in a kindly way. ‘Field work 
has a kind of moral simplicity ycni don t get in teaching ’ 

1 laughed. ‘I’d like it loi niy.‘«elf.’ 

‘Family?’ He asked with delicale caution. He never in- 
ti udccl on othci people's plicate li\cs. If struck me, that foi 
all h(‘ knew , I might have .ui ciiildien. 

‘My mother's the only pioblem,’ I said. I’m an only « hild.’ 

He gave a little half-sigh; thi; was a tie he lecognved. 

‘Think about it.’ He paused. ‘By the way didn’t you have 
a young Kenyan living w'ith you 

‘Yes. He’s left now.’ 

‘Ah. . . .’ He grinned. ‘That explair^ i‘. We’ve been re- 
ceiving rather curious telephone calls f*oni Africans who 
.seem to think we have a room vac u.t. Presumably it is you 
they arc* after. The most persistent is a gentleman called 
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Okapi who apparently telephoned here and asked for the 
Director. Our Miss Porter gave him my home number. He 
seems to have spread it around.’ 

‘I’m sorry. I’d no idea ’ 

‘That’s all right. Only if you see him, you might drop a 
word, would you ? My mother’s quite nervous of going out, 
in case a black man rises up from the hedge.’ 

‘I’ll do my best.’ 

‘Thank you.’ He unwrapped a toffee and popped it into 
his mouth. He sucked thoughtfully for a moment. ‘I’ll get onto 
Kunz, then. Sort out your family obligations a bit before you 
meet him, if you can.* 

‘I’ll do my best about that, too,’ I said. 

«• 

I answered the telephone in the hall. 

Veronica said, ‘Is that you. Uncle Tom 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Are you busy? I mean, tan you talk? I've been wanting to 
get you for ages but this is the first time They’ve gone out.' 
Her voice was strained and hoarse as if she weic getting ovei 
a bad cold. 

‘Carry on,’ I said. 

It was early evening. Louise was dishing up supper ; a sour 
smell of cabbage filled the hall. 

‘Have you heard from Jay?’ Veronica’s voice rose in a 
breathy wail. ‘I’ve written to him and he hasn’t answered. I 
can’t bear it, waiting and waiting. ... 1 sent the letters to 
L.S.E. Do you think he hasn’t had them ?’ 

I said cravenly. ‘It's possible. But anyway, I expect he’s 
very busy. He works hard, you know, and he’s been looking 
for somewhere to live.’ 



‘I know. Daddy said - he said he’d got rid oi him for you. 
Wasn’t that an absolulelv foul, unspeakable thing to sa> ? 
I hate Daddy. I wish he were dead.’ 

She burst into tears. Awful, heaving, gasping sobs cmciged 
from the receiver. I gave the kitchen door a fuitive shove with 
my foot and made ineffectual, soothing noises. Alter a 
moment, she appf aied lo be blowing her nose. She said gasp- 
ingly, ‘I’m Sony I didn’t mean to make a fool of myself. It 
just comes ovei me all the time. I’ve been lying on my bed 
all afternoon and ciying. I'mle 1’om do you think he’ll 
answer my letters 

‘It wouldn’t be verv sensible oi him il he did.’ 

‘Why not she said indignantly. '1 pul niy blend’s address 
so he could wiite there. Iln patents nevci look at her letters. 
So Daddy wouldn’t kiunv.’ 

‘That’s not the point, lo\e I don’t think he’ll wiite He’s a 
married man with < hildren, lemember 

Theic was a silence, pregnant with miseiv. Sh(‘ .s.ucl in a 
light, undimcnsional voice, '1 wish 1 were dead.’ 

This seemed healthy and noimal. She went on, wistfully, 
‘Uncle Tom have you got .i photogiaph of him i*’ 

‘No. And if I had, I wouldn’t send it to you. Look, love, 
be sensible ’ 

‘Be sensible, be sensible,’ she mocked bitteily’. ‘I’hat's what 
they keep saying. I didn’t think yoi would, though. I thought 
you’d understand. I didn’t think you’d be on Daddy’s side.’ 

‘I’m not really. But I’m beginning to think he was right 
in taking you home.’ 

'He treats me as if I was a Fallen Woman oi something. 
He goes on and on as if he’d rest •c'* me from a life of vice. 
Well - I’ll tell you something. I’m beginning to w ish he had - 
then it would be woith it. At least I’d have had something. I 
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wish I’d been his mhtre%%. I wish I was having his hahy. That 
would serve Daddy right - if I had a black baby.' 

‘My dear child, any baby would be a disadvantage.’ 

She started to cry. I pictured her, lying on her .stomach 
on the bed and weeping noisily into the telephone receiver. 
What would she be wearing? A blouse and .skirl ? A gown, 
all nylon and lace ? A little to my regret, the idle .speculation 
produced no flicker of .sexual iii(eie.st. Her pathetii, decLued 
passion had had the <irect of rediuing her, iiievofahlv, to 
childhood. I fell sorry for her, iiiitated with her and angry 
with Reggie. Siirel\ to God, he could have handled her belter 
than this ? 

She .said, dolefully sniffing, ‘When you see jav, Hncle Tom, 
will you tell him one thing for me ?’ 

‘It depends what it is.' 

‘Oh, don't woriy. It’s nothing embarrassing. It's just that 
I’ve been thinking things over and I’ve decided I'm going (o 
be a nurse. H( thought it was a good idea. He didn't think I 
was frivolous and silly and stupid and not able to slick to 
anything.’ 

‘I’ll tell him,’ 1 .said gently. ‘You know, T don't think voii’ie 
.silly and fiivoloas, either ' 

.She said, with cold dignity, 'I don't care what yon think 
any more.’ 

' I’m .sorry.’ 

There was a pause. Then .she stiid in a small, distant voic e, 
‘I’m sorry , too. I didn’t mean to be rude.’ 

‘I don’t mind if it makes you feel better .' 

‘It doe.sn’t really. I’ve been monstrously rude to Daddy and 
it hasn’t helped. I don’t blame him for making me come home, 
I mean it was mad, but I suppose I can understand that. It's 
all the other things the things he says. About people ju.st 
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down from llic liecs, you kno\\ Of touisc he’s, absolutely 
bonkers, I mean he’s staik raving, you should hear liirn. You 
don’t know what it’s been like hcie, Ihicle Tom.’ 

T can guess.’ 

Tt makes you feel oh, 1 don’t know. As il you want to 
go and be a missionary oi w oi k in a leper colony. Or or rush 
out into the street and thiow join arms lound every black 
man you see and say I’m sony for being a white person.’ 

‘That’s not an impulse 1 .should give wa) to, if 1 wejc 
you. It would haul!) hclpyoin pcisonalsiiua'ion.’ 

‘Don’t laugh.’ 

‘I’m soiry. f think I do know how von leek’ 

‘It makes \ on feel so thit) 

‘I know It.’ 1 said. 


Louise s<ud, ‘Julia's i oiiuiig lound thi-< evening.’ She looked 
at me with an odd gleam in her eye. ‘She went to se( Philip 
on Sundav .’ 

‘I'hat w as nk e of lu i . V\ hat niarie hei do that ” 

‘I gather she was h'cling bad about |.iy. Repaiations oi 
something.’ 

‘Nothing wiong in that.’ 1 stopped. ‘Oh! Oh, my God ’ 

Louise gave a deep sigh ‘So )ou did know Geotgie was 
going. Mother said. . . .’ She speaied a potato. ‘It might help, 
Tom, if - just OLcasionallv >«-a told me what you’d been 
up to.’ 

‘I just didn’t Uiink. Oh, my Clod.’ 

She said, with asperity, ‘For heaven’s .sake don’t .sit 
there gaping. Like one ol your w'rctched fi.sh deprived of 
oxygen or something.’ 

‘I’m sorry.’ I closed my moutli. ‘What happened .” 
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She shrugged her shoulders. ‘She didn’t say much. Only 
that they’d met there.’ 

‘Augustus .>*’ I said, horrified. 

She shook her head. ‘Luckily, no.’ Suddenly, she giggled. 
‘It must have been rather funny, really.’ 

‘Do you think so ?’ I said. 

•ii 

‘It was lather ridiculous,’ Julia said. ‘I didn’t realize at first 
who she was. As a matter ol fact, 1 thought she must be 
some kind of official - something to do with the Biitish Coun- 
cil, perhaps. One of those deedy women. Then Philip called 
her Aunty Georgie. . .’ 

‘What did you say Louise asked. 

‘1 can’t really remembei, dear. Something like, “Fm 
afraid we haven’t met. . . She was wearing an awful old 
coat - like a mangv yak and a soit of pudding basin with 
felt violets on it, and the most extraoidiuary shoes.’ 

‘That sounds like Aunty,’ Louise said. 

‘I would have thought Augustus would have had bettei 
taste.’ 

They both laughed, loudly. Then there was silence. It was 
very unconifoi table, like an amateui stage show in w'hich 
everyone has foi gotten ihtir lines. 

Louise cleared her throat. ‘What did you do.^’ 

‘Do ? What could we do We both look him out to tea - 
after all, / couldn’t take him and leave her standing there, 
could I ? We had a very nice tea in the hotel. It was raining, 
so afterwards we played snakes and ladders. She had brought 
snakes and ladders with her.’ 

‘Oh, Mummy, it must have been so funny' Louise laughed 
tin the tears came. 
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‘It was hilarious,’ Julia said. 

‘What did you call each oihn, for heaven’s sake?’ 

‘We called each other by oui first names. Anything else 
would have been loo embairassing.’ Julia’s skin was sti etched 
tautly over her bones. Her face looked like an old mask that 
had been dried out in (he sun. 

‘I suppose it would,’ Louise said ‘Will you ha\e sugai, 
Mrs Trim ? No, thank )ou, Mis 1 1 im.’ 

Her face was sufTased, hei eyes sli earning. I couM have 
shaken her till her teeth rattled. 

‘The situation was ludicioiis,’ Juli.i said. ‘1 wo old \»omen. 
Old women should not have emotions.’ 

‘Neither of you are old,’ Louise said. SJm go! up .aid ollered 
her mothet a rigaiette. 

Julia took one from the bov and put it between her lips 
without using her filte-i 

Louise lit it for hei . 

Then .she said, ‘W ould von like a e uji of te'a. Mum 

‘If you’d like to make one, dear.’ 

Louise jerked the dooi ojx-n too ejuiekly and banged her 
forehead. She gave a staitled eiy and buist into icais. Julia 
and I got up at once and we'iit towaids hei but she b.ieked 
away, scai let. 

‘It’s all right, don’t /mu. i just wasn’t cxpe>cting it, that’s 
all.’ 

She gasped, and gallope'd into i ae kite he n 

Julia looked at me unc citainly, ‘Tom .” 

‘Yes?’ 

Her mouth tightened as if it had been jerked taut by a 
piece of string. 

‘Do you think I should divorce Augustus ?’ 

‘Because you’ve met Georgie ? No, I ’ 
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‘Not altogether. I mean, not ju&t for hei sake.’ She gave me 
a nervous look. ‘I \\as so asliamcd,’ she said. ‘More ashamed 
than ever in my life. It was as if I’d suddenly c ome face to face 
with myself and seen someone quite different. A silly, vindic- 
tive, old woman.’ 

‘You’re not vindictive.’ 

‘No. Just thoughtless. I’d never thought before. Not of 
her. As a person, 1 mean. She wa? just Augustus’s bit. I can’t 
think why Augustus didn’t tell me the sort of person she was. 
Perhaps I wouldn’t have listened, though. Perhaps she was 
different then.’ She looked at me hopefully. ‘Was she ever 
pretty, do \ on thmk 

‘I should think she probably v\as,’ 1 bed. ‘She wa*' a skating 
star.’ 

She let out her breath slowly. 1 1 e Itnes on her fact plumped 
out and she looked vounger. ‘Augu.stirs never could resist a 
pretty face. It wasrr’t se\, though. That’s what surprised mt, 
when he werrt off. I (ouldn’t believe I mean it was onlv 
through perseveraiKc that Reggie and Lorrise. . .’ She 
stoppr*d <ind then said in a srrddetrly lorrd voice', ‘Jrrst like 
posting a marslrnrallow rtt a letler-bo.s.’ She looked at nre 
slvly. ‘Have I embarrassed yoxr 

I shook my head. 

‘Well, I’ve embarrassed tnysdf. f never thouglrl I’dsav that 
to anyone.’ She strrbbed out lirt h.rlf-srtrokcd cigarette; hr t 
Itngcrs were tremblirrg. ‘1 used to long to say it to Augustus. 
Oh - the nights I lay awake, saying .spiteful, vulgar things 
aloud, in the dark ! For years after he left ’ 

Her colour rose vividly. ‘I’m a disgirsting old woman, Tom. 
And spiteful, as I said. I hated him for what he’d done, to 
me and to the children - Reggie particularly. Reggie was 
a disappoiirlment to hint. He wasn’t a particularly attractive 
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lillle boy, too fat, bad al games and geneially clumsy. Augus- 
tus tried not to show how he felt, he wasn’t cruel, but children 
know'. ... 1 can lernember Reggie standing in the gaidcn of 
the house we had in I’.aling, watching hi*! father play with 
Louise. He was so different w ith her. 1 can remember Reggie 
standing there - I w’as weeding the rase-bed. After a hit he 
went indooKS and up to his loom. When I went alter him, he’d 
Icxkcd the door. I ii.sed to think ol tlial after Augicstus had 
gone. That and the othei things all ihe things you leinem- 
ber afleiw.uds. Ome a mariiage is over. I louldn’i reall) 
believe it was ovei, though. We Jiadn't been ahogether happy 
and that was partly niy lank. 1 was c|uan’elsonie. Miss Spit- 
and-Seratrh, my mother usc-d to call m«‘ Onee, .ifter F w'as 
married, she said, “my girl, if you don't learn to guard your 
tongue you'll be .sony uiu' day.’’ but I enjoyi'd lighting with 
Augustus, he was so prim, .such an old .stodge. ... 1 couldn’t 
really believe he’d gcutc'. 1 thought he d vv^alk in one day and 
it w'ould be dilfeient, we'd botli change. Ol cc'uise, I gave 
that up. I'm not quite mad, but 1 < oulcln'l 1 couldn’t ([uile 
shut the door. Lven thal must sound mad from ..n old woman 
alter twenty-live years. Hut ye.'us go |jy laster than you think. 
Yon look in yoni mil tor and you don't notice mucli differ- 
ence, it’s only other jteople whc> change. And they don’t 
change il v’ou don’t .sec' them. I'd always thought ol hen aiici 
Augu.slus - as young. It was just a tempoiary infatuation 
between two young people. So wuem I saw hcT, il was a shock. 
I thought, why she’;> old. And he's old anti I'm old And sud- 
denly it st'cmetl terrible all those wastc'd years of ang'^r.’ 

‘And love,’ 1 said, with a sudden, .suffocating feeling of 
pity. 

She looked deeply embairas.s'*d ‘Don’t be .sorry for me, 
Tom, that would be the htst .straw,’ she said with strained 



brightness and then, more natuially - more in the tone in 
which she had been speaking, ‘But of course 1 can’t divorce 
him now. It wouldn’t do anyone any good. I expect everyone 
where they live thinks they’re married. And it’s not as if they’d 
had children. I only thought of it because I wzmted to make 
amends. That was childish.’ 

‘Human.’ 

‘All right. But it’s human, too, to hate the idea that some 
things aie done ' She closed her eyes briefly as if to shut out 
some painful image. ‘Perhaps if I’d seen her, in the begin- 
ning, it might have made a differente. Though it shouldn’t 
have done. I should have had enough imagination.’ 

‘No one ever has about people they don’t know.’ 

‘Or about people they do know, cither,’ she said Her eyes 
spaiked suddenly, with a letum of her old fighting spiiit. 
^You've never had any about pooi Reggie, for example.’ 

‘Poor Rei'S’ief' I.ouise said, coming in with the tea tray. 
Her lace was tear-st.iined and pale with the pity Julia would 
have shrunk from, had it been ofieied. Knowing this, even 
while she wept foi her mother in the kitchen, had made 
Louise tiuculent. ‘How can voii say pooi Ramu Alter the 
way he behaved to Jay .•*’ 

Julia drew in her bieatli She held it for a moment, then 
expelled a deep, martyted sigh. ‘I’m not going to quarrel 
with you about that' she lemarkcd mildly, adding, at once, 
‘I only think that you might, just occasionally, allow your 
charity to begin at home.’ 



1 1 

The cofTec-bar was crowded with students. There was a smell 
of scalded milk and damp clothes. Through a hole stimcone 
had rubbed in the steam of the window you could see the 
snow falling lazily and insubstantiall) like torn up flakes of 
Kleenex. The girl at m> table had pale checks and a pink 
nose and dry lips painted an unbecoming shade ol brown; 
she wore a transparent nylon blouse that shov'ed at least six 
shoulder straps and she i\as reading licuham’s luonomus. 
Or pretending to lead it; all the time I had been sitting 
there, she had not turned a page, riicic uas an empty cofiee- 
cup stained with the blown hpstuk on the table in fiont ol 
her and an open notebook with doodles m the maigins; 
child-like houses, each with foui windows and a doci and a 
rhimney-pot with squigglcs ol smoke rising from it. lA'ciy 
lime the door of the bar opened, she looked up hopefully. 

At the next table, like a delibiiate demonstration of the 
unfairness of life, another girl v\as holding court. She wasn't 
beautiful - her skin was spotty but she thought ‘he w'as or 
the four young men wli*’) surrounded her had made hei feel 
she was. At any rate, she glowed waiml) with confident self- 
absorption, smihng insciutably oi gailv as the occasion de- 
manded, fingering her hair, briglecning hci eyes with assumed 
interest in the young men’s conversation when lor the 
moment it turned away from her. One strand of hair hung, 
apparently carelessly, down the side of hei marred young 
cheek. From time to time, my girl watctn-d her with an ex- 
pression of puzzled inc omprcheU'ii n Once, she glanced into 
the peach-tinted mirror that covered one wall of the coffec- 
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bar and tugged furth cly at a length of her own hair so that it 
fell loose, in imitation. The effect was clearly quite different; 
she blushed with ashamed disillusion before she turned back 
to Benham. But she \\as young, hope had not yet been de- 
ferred long enough to defeat her; the next time the door 
opened she looked up v\ith blight, renewed eageiness and the 
beginnings of a smile that made her look almost pretty. 

A young Indian, with fine features and a delicate air, 
came in. The girl's smile tiembled slightly, then grew broad 
and artificial. The Indian nodded at her and she waved at 
him gaily. This was not the one she was waiting for, but he 
would do. He could protect hei at least from the humiliation 
of sitting alone, unwanted. But the Indian only smiled in a 
polite and distant wav and sal down on a high stool at the 
bar. The girl looked lor .i moment at his neat, well-dressed 
back before she bent o\ or Benham, hei < hecks, sagging in 
little pout lies, 1 1 imson with hot .shame. 

Up to now, watdiing her, 1 had not leali/ed how long I 
had been waiting for Jay - I had ittkoncd to h.i\e to wait 
lor him, after all. Now', looking at my watt h, 1 .saw he was 
over an hour late. Of coui.se he might be busy but .surely, in 
that case, he would have answered my letter and said so? I 
had given him time. . . . The togs of .self-doubt started turn- 
ing. Why had I written to .suggest this meeting anyway? His 
earlier letter, though perfectly dignilied and friendly, had 
made it clear that he diti not wish to .sec us at the moment. 
So why should I try to force myself on him ? And what answer 
could he make, except silence ? I looked at the girl. She was 
strapping her books together, a leaden look on her face. She 
had given up. .She knew now that he wouldn’t come. Her 
misery was like a statement of my own rejection. 

Suddenly I w'anted to leave at once. A stupid panic came 
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over me - a panic that I roultl trace ric;ht back. ‘Nevci push 
yoursell in wlieie vou'ie not wanted’, niy mother used to say, 
a rcmaikably ungiai ions injunction based, not on tart, i)ut 
on pride and on fcai oi rebufT that had nevertheless had its 
(‘fleet : 1 was terrified, now, tli.it Jay would eoinc late to his 
usual coflee-bar, thinking he had ax'oidcd me, and find me 
still sitting there. 

1 blundered into .someone at the door. 

‘Why, it i.s Mr Chant,’ I’honi.as Okapi .said. 

He was wearing a iiKuning-.'Jnit w'ith an enoimons pink 
larnation in the button-hole. He was smoking a long cigar. 

‘1 ha\e been officiating at a wedding.’ he explained, i have 
been Be.st Man. I fear we neie lelebtaling .so chcerlullv that 
I forgot the time.' 

What time, 1 woiideied.’ A look of fuddled puzzlement 
spread over his face as if he \»eic wonder ing too. He breatht'd 
.stalely into my faie. ‘1 was \et\ sony to Iwai, Mr Cirant, 
that our mutual fr iend had left \our prembes. 1 must tell yon 
that I have been w'orkiiig ui) fingers to the lione to find a new' 
lodger for you, but I am afiaid thcie bets been vane difficulty. 
Your office gave me the w loiv' tea phone riiiinix'i .’ 

‘Yes. I heard, lint I'm not 

He w'aggi'd his great Iv'ad ai me .solemnlv, a.sli flviii", fiom 
his cigar. ‘I am deeply .soi ly il inioinenieni e has lieen i .iiised 
But now I have met von 1 can tell y'ou that with luck 1 shtill 
shortly be able to find yon some pk a.sant p< rsori- 

‘1 don’t W'ant — 

‘Unfortunately I am not myself available or I am sure we 
would find great delight in eadi other’s (ornpany. But I am 
very nicely fixed. I have an extremely pka^anl flat in a select 
district with an excellent prospect *> m the becltO(jm window.’ 

I said loudly, ‘I’m very glad, Mr Okapi. But I’m afraid 
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your efforts have been wasted. We don’t want a lodger. Jay 
was a fi lend - a guest.' 

‘That is a great pity,’ he said sternly. ‘We are in great 
need of liberal-minded families in London. There are not 
enough to go round.’ 

What did he mean ? Wild images chased through my mind 

an underground, cannibal society, starved of liberal flesh? 

He said, ‘All the same, it is fortunate we have met. I should 
have been here much earlier to bring you a message from our 
friend. He much regrets he cannot meet with you but he is 
indisposed.’ 

‘What’s wrong ?’ 

He shrugged his vast shoulders. ‘Some minor infection, 
nothing serious, I pray to God. You will doubtless discover 
the extent of his illness when you visit him ’ 

‘I hav'en’t got his address,’ I said. 

The .street was long, a nariow buck canyon which could 
admit little light, even in suinmei. Heie, on this grey London 
after noon the sLy was dull pewter with snow - it seemed 
perceptibly darker than the- day elsewhere. It was cjuiet, the 
only signs of life a small dog rootling among some refuse in 
the gutter, a rosy baby rocking in a pram. No shops, only a 
cafe exuding a rich smell of cooking oil and a seedy pub. 
The tenaced houses were shabby but respectable, in the way 
my mother would have understood the woid : the steps lead- 
ing up to the front doois were swept, the windows clean. 

Jay’s house was half-way dowm the road, distinguished 
from its neighbours only by a window-box of dead geraniums. 
An iron door-knocker raised subterranean echoes. I waited. 
Through the frosted glass panels a head loomed, child-high. 
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Blit it ixasn’t a child The opt nine; dooi disclosed a face 
that ^^as wrinkled and hi own as an old lusset apple. She 
was wealing a high-ncckid, black wool dress and high-heeled 
shoes on tinv, pufTx bet She wid at onte presumably she 
was used to taking the initiative with strangers - ‘Whom did 
you wish to sec *’ Hci voice was Miipiisingly deep and she 
spoke precisely, like a for eigne i 

‘Mr Nbola I m i liienel ol his I’se lusl he aid that he’s 
ill.’ 

Her smile was kind. If )oii didn’t look at the icsl of hei, 
she might have been any niee old woman, eonifortable and 
good-hearted 

“He IS a little better today ’ 

She opened the door widei and admitted me to a long, 
dark hall. Inside, as in any unluatcel I ondon house in winter. 
It seemed coldei than oiitsid 1 lu walls weie eovcicd with .i 
thick, bubbly, chotolate -brown paper o( a kind I liae’ not 
seen since childhood 

“I’m Mr'« Latour,’ she aul, and held out hei hand It vvas 
small and eovtred with claik luci spots a hand not made 
for rings but she wore two enoimous, theatrical iings in 
heayy gold settings Ihere was nothing else flamboyant about 
hei ‘Are you liom the cuiversUv ’ she asked *I am sure he 
will be glad to hav c a v isitor ’ 

She began to climb the stairs T followed her. liny though 
she was, her Ixidy had a stiff, < iderly, eoisete*d look I le- 
membeitd reading somewhere that midgets art pcrfectlv 
formed - not elwarfs but like oi dinars people seen through 
the wrong end of the tele scope. 1 wondeied if 1 looked to her 
like some giotcsque enlargement of the nena. 

She said, over her shoulder, ‘W have tried to look after 
him But he says he is not hungry He onlv wants to drink 
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lea. Luckily we are a very quiet house so he has been able to 
rest. On this floor there is onl\ him and a Chinese gentleman 
who teaches at the London School of Oriental Studies. We 
prefer to ha\c academk people because my husband lias a 
heart condition and suffcis if ihc'ic is too much noise*.’ 

We were on the second flight of stairs. 1 paused to look at 
a framed photograph of a taP circus clown and a tiny 
creature, a m.ale midget, in absuidly baggy plus fouis and a 
poacher’s jacket. 

‘That is my husband, with Coco,’ Mis l.aloiu .s.aid, fiom 
the landing. 

T hurried up, ashamed of being caught prying, but she 
beamed at me pleasantly. ‘We ha\e performed with all the 
great clowns,’ she .said. ‘That photograph was taken w'hen 
we were with Bertiam Mills, at Olympia Here is one oi us 
both.' 

I lookeel at the* picture. I could think of nothing to .say. 

‘You must ha\e had .a \iiy interesting hie,’ T s.ild loolishK 

‘Indeed, ye*s. We wcae better known, of course, in 1 'ranee. 
Fantin and Latour. Oui son is at the moment with the Ci ancle 
Cirque. He has had \eiv good notices ’ 

She .spoke wath tender piide liU any mother of her son. 
Lifting her pudgy, rinsc'd hand, she tappt'd on a dooi and 
said, ‘Mr Nbola, vou haye a visitor .’ 

* 

Jay said, ‘When T first arriyed, 1 tell you, Tom, I did not 
know where I had landed up. I did not know where to look. 
If the Chine.se gentleman had not eome in behind me I think 
I would haye fled. But I am glad now. Mrs Latour and her 
husband are yery nice. Very kind.’ 
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The room was narrow and high, carved out of a larger 
room; the plaster swag of the Victoiian ceiling was cut off 
abruptly at the paitilion wall. It was dean, baiely furnished 
and very cold. Wc huddled ovei the gas fire that roared as 
importantly as a miniature fiunace but gave off little heat. 
It was the piessuie, Jay explained. At night, when the othei 
fires in the house were m use, the jets were bately alight. 

‘I go to bed then,’ he said, and gunned. 

His face shodeed me. He was so much thinner. When he 
’■inilcd, his lips "ticlched ovei his teeth His eyes seemed to 
have sunk into (he hollows of his skull. 

I said he should have asked lot an idditional file. He 
shook his head. T don’t like to bother Mrs Latour. Besides, 
we pay extra for heating In bed with a hot water bottle is 
c heaper.’ He lookc cl anxious ‘Arc yon cold, 1 oni .\I am very, 
very sorry. If only voii had let m« know vou were toniiiig.’ 
His gaze flickered away fioin muie "T have nothing to offer 
you. Except wait a niimile ’’ 

He bent down to a cuplmaid at (he side ol the fire. It 
contained his food store: niargai.ne, tea, a few tins and a 
half-finished bottle of milk. ‘Heie,’ he said triumphantly, 
holding up a miniature bottle ol whisky with <i loop of pink 
ribbon at the neck ‘The nia'> brought rnc this the other day. 
He could not stop Thomas is always v’ciy biisv mtd I do 
not like to drink alone. You don’t mind drinking out of a 
c up 

‘No.’ 1 watched him fiddling witli the gold foil on the 
bottle. ‘Thomas wasn’t very anxious to give me your address.’ 

He gave me a quick look. ‘Oh Thomas is a man who 
likes to make mysteries. It makes liini fec-l big.' 

‘You hadn’t asked him not to tc ' ic ?’ 

‘Why should I do that"” he asked with transparently 
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assumed astonishment - he was a frightfully bad liar - ‘It is as 
I said. Thomas is like a woman. He enjoys inventing seciels.’ 
He looked at me to see if I had believed this and went on, 
‘And he was probably being difficult because you are English. 
He dislikes Englishmen. He has a great fat chip on his 
shoulder. The other day he was invited to lunch at Chatham 
House and he was made to eat sandwiches, standing up. Hi 
was extremely angry. He said he .vould not have been treated 
so casually if he had been a white man.’ 

‘That’s nonsense. Most meetings of that kind aic buffet 
affairs.’ 

I laughed, not at poor Thomas, but because Jay was so 
obviously trying to divert my attention. 

He said seriously, ‘Of course you’re light, Tom. And even 
if you were not, Thomas is a fool to get angry. It is a waste 
of energy. There is no real battle in Imgland on this matter 
of colour. Only pinpricks.’ He wa\cd his hand contemptu- 
ously. ‘Skirmishes on the fiontici.’ 

I wondered if he leally believed this. ‘Less of the iceberg 
shows above the surface, pieihaps,’ I said. 

He shrugged his Moulders. He did not want to discuss this. 
He poured out the whisky and handed me a white china 
rup with a flourish. ‘It is very good whisky,’ he said. ‘It will 
help to keep out the cold.’ 

Drinking reduced the discomfort betw'een us, though things 
were far fiom right. T decided to ignoie the clear fact that 
he had not wanted to see me - when 1 first entered the room 
he had looked at me with simple dismay - anc^ asked about 
his illness. He did not want to discuss this either. He had seen 
a doctor, Mrs Latour had insisted. It was bronchitis. It was 
not serious. He was feeling much better. The implication be- 
hind his short answers was that his health was no concern of 
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mine. He was behaving rather like a son bored by a fussy 
parent, letting his gaze wander round the walls of his room 
with an affected lack of interest. 

He seized on a m'lre impersonal topic. Mis Latour had 
been very kind. She and her husband were both very nice, 
everyone who lived in the house appreciated how nice they 
were and did what they could to help them, canying coals, 
and so on. Though tlu^ Ihul had special bathroom and 
kitchen equipment installc*cl, the donrestic boiler in the base- 
ment was far too large loi them to manage, T liev had been 
thinking alxrut converting to oil but it was unlikely they would 
do this now. Theii son was coming from France next month 
on his way to America and had w lit ten to say he wantcct to 
lake his parents with him. 11 they dec idecl to go, they would 
almost certainly .sell the house. It would give tlg'm a little 
capital - they had no somcc of income other than horn their 
lodgers and that would be all the y would need. They had 
a daughter in C^alifoinia and their sou was doing well in his 
profc-ssion. 

Jay spoke about them in a flat, wiious way as if clclci mined 
to prove to me and to himsell th.it they were jrcrfeetly 
ordinary people. 

I tried to exorcise the diof t of a giggle. ‘It won’t be .so easy 
to sell the house if everything is low down.’ 

Jay laughed outright. Then he turned his laugh into a 
cough and looked unc omfortable 

He said, Tf they do go, it will be sad for all of us here. It 
will not be easy to find such agreeable lodgings again.’ 

‘You could come back to us.’ 

He shook his head, unsmiling. 

‘I wish you would, anyway. 1. as such a ch’cary, idiotic 
nonsense. I feel terrible about it.’ 
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He said slowly, ‘There is no need. You need not feel at 
all responsible for me, Tom.’ 

‘I don’t. It’s not that.’ I lusitatcd, because it was that, in 
part. I said, ‘We’ve been very dull since you left. I’ve mis.scd 
you. Louise too. We’ve both missed you,’ 

‘How is Louise ?’ 

‘All right. She’s had a cold. She’d be very happy if you’d 
tome back. Really Jay. . . ’ 

He laughed as if he did not cjuite believe this but as if 
it gave him pleasuie all the same. Then he stood up, looked 
at the cheap alaim clock on the mantelpiece and said, ‘It is 
too early to go to a pub. But there is quite a pleasant cafe 
on the comer. If you like-, we could go ihcie and have tea ’ 

‘Should you go out .’’ 

‘1 think a short walk would strengthen me. Besides, I am 
hungry - 1 must be getting better , 1 he c afe is not a \ ei y gi and 
place but the food is (|uite good and the (onditions art 
hygienic I vcoiilcl be pleasrd il \ou would b« m\ guest 
theie.’ 


The cafe was empty. 1 he owner, .i tall, shambling man like 
a tired old beai, set two plates of si/zling steak and chips in 
front of us, nodded gloomilv to Ja\ and shuflled back be- 
hind the counter where he sat, limply folded over on a high 
st(X)l and staring at the bkick, bare window. He looked as if 
he had been bom depressed, lived depressed, and would never 
be anything else to the day he was lowered into his grave 
and earth shovelled on top of him. 

He looked as if he lacked the energy to boil an egg, but 
the steak was good, red in the middle and charred on tire out- 
side. I enjoyed it, though I was not in the le.ist hungry and 



had only chosen the steak, tlie most expensive dish on the 
menu, to please jay. It did pleast' him. I'he ritual of being 
a host (‘Is it done as you like it, Tom 11 not we can send it 
back at once’) invigorated him and smoothed out liis earlier 
prickliness. He sot out to be amusing; and to charm me, rather 
as a young man might set out to charm his father, once he 
had successfully asscitcd his independence. The balance of 
our relationship had shifted and if *his sadd( ned me a little - 
who doesn't, aftei all, piclei to be the givti ’ - 1 told m>- 
self that it was a change loi ih< belter 


By the time wc left, the pub was open and wc went in lor a 
beer. The pub, like the cafe, was cle;m and ‘respectable . li 
glittered w'ith bias.s. On the lountei were various devices for 
coaxing money out ol the reluetantl) ehai liable : fhen w'as a 
plastic clog that shcA pennies oil ii» nose into a u\l and yellow 
kennel, a lighthouse of * uppers foi spa.stii s and a rather sadly 
unimaginative (‘hirstrrras stocking lor the blriid. A piano in 
one corner promised an increase in jollity later tn the evening; 
lot the moment a tnutniuting gloom prevailed. Two 
Jamaicans in deniins were playing daits; by the fire a pair 
of old ladies scon he'd Iheii knees and silently contcMirplaled 
their glasses ol gin and orange. 

\N’e talked in under tone's, as il in c hun li. 

‘It is a veiy good pub, very b ndiv. Jay said. He lookc'd 
at me anxiously. 'It is very cpriel now. bi.i it is early. Later 
on it will be moic amusing. Be foie I was ill I came in hc're 
one evening and some Welslinicn taught me to sing their 
national anthem in Welsh.’ 

‘That can’t have been easy It’s a diflreull Jaiiguagc.’ 

‘Yes.’ Jay looked reflective. ‘At least they iaid it was their 



national anthem. But from the laughter which resulted I 
think it may not have been.’ 

He looked pleased when I laughed and then lifted his glass 
to a newcomer, a thickly set, powerful-looking man who had 
just come in with a giil. He acknowledged Jay with a grm and 
a suireptitious jerk of his head to^vards his companion. They 
went to sit at the bar. 

‘A friend of mine,’ Jay said jvroudly. ‘Mi Jones. Mr Ed- 
ward Jones who is working on an important building site. 
He is one of the Welsh gentlemen I told you about. He has 
three children, one a boy the same age as Philip.’ He looked 
at Jones’s giil who had blonde hair batk-conibtd into an 
enormous beehive and who wore stiletto heels, jeans and a 
tight sweater. ‘1 do not think that can be Mis Jones,’ he 
murmured gently. 

‘Hardly.’ 

‘Perhaps tin re will be an opportunity to introduce you 
later. He is a nice man, though not educated W e had an e\- 
cellcnl evening togelhci.’ H< chuckled. ‘He has an immense 
capacity for beer.’ 

Absurdl), I felt slightly piqued. 1 had not meant to tell 
Jay about the possibility of the Afiuan job until it was settled. 
That I changed my mind now was partly of course because 
I couldn't bear not to tell him, but I had, also, an infantile 
de^e to impress myself on him as a fnend of more standing 
than a builder’s labouier. Kunz had told me, when we 
lunched, that I could take it as almost quite definite that the 
scheme would be accepted, and that I would be offered the 
job. In fact, if I would attend a sort of preliminary Board 
composed of himself and two other men who would be con- 
cerned in my appointment, the whole thing might be satis- 
factorily arranged before he went back to Geneva. 
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‘So I should have a clearer idea tomorrow. Though of 
course it may still fall through ’ 

Jay’s delight was whole-hearted. ‘It will be a magnificent 
experience for you, Tom,’ he said solemnly. ‘An experience 
you will remember all your life. How does Louise take to it ?' 

‘She’s excited. She’s bought a book on Swahili.’ 

‘We must have anothci bcci to celebrate,’ he cried, and 
swept up our glasses. 

By the time we goi to our fourth pint, the pub had filled 
up and was growing noticeably noisier. Ce»tainly, the hush 
that fell when Mrs Latour came ii. was uncomfortably notice- 
able. She made her way to tlie bar, diminutive and erect in a 
black coat and a round felt hat of the kind schoolgirls wear 
and asked for a bottle of Tolly and a packet ot cigarettes, .she 
had to stand on tiptoe to peep over the counter. After that 
first, brief silence, talk was lesumc'd again. No din' - apart 
from the odd, covert glance - looked at hei except Jay who 
watched her with a peculiar, inten.se stare. When she tucked 
the beer bottle into her basket and smiled, timidly, it seemed, 
in our direction, he gave a cleejt, shuddc'ring sigh befoie he 
sprang to his feet and went to open the door for her. There 
was something more tlian mere politeness in his gesture; it 
was performc*d with a kind of belligerent flourish that 
attracted attention. Wliv'n lie called after her, ‘Good night, 
Mrs Latour’, the hu.sh fell again and several people- turned 
to stare at him. He walked bat . to me and said in .. loud 
voice, as if to covci up some embarrassn.tnt he felt, ‘What 
about another beer i*’ 

‘I won’t, if you don’t mind. I ought to get back. Let me 
get you one.’ 

‘No, thank you, Tom. I think 1 should go home too.’ His 
gaiety had left him and he looked i.it'd and listless. 
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I took our glasses to the bar. Mi Ldwaid Jones grinned at 
me as 1 edged my way in. He had a broad, good-natured but 
stupid face the eolour of mulled claict and very light blue 
eyes threaded with veins. ‘D’you see what came in tlien ?’ he 
asked in a friendly, confidential voice. His girl gave a thin 
shriek and he winked at me and tweaked her nipple. ‘Give 
me the nigs any time,’ he said. ‘At least they’re human.’ 

I grinned back, rcluctantl\, an 1 with a miserable sense of 
kinship. 

■w 

One of the boys at my school had had a deformed sislti, a 
neckloss child whose head, it was said, lose directh out ol 
her shoulders. Th«‘ boy, Alfred Budge, lived in my town, 
this was generally consideicd a piece of luck on m\ pail. 
‘Have you seen Budge’s sistei .*’ I w'as often asked envio''sl\. 
Foi a long lime I was able to say, truthfully, that 1 had not. 
Though I had often ghmpsc'd Budge on Satuiday moimngs 
wheeling an ominously loaded pushchair down the main 
street, I had always managed to avoid coming face to face 
with him, pointedly looking the other way or flee ing in panic 
into the nearest shop. But one moining I was too late; ht“ 
saw me and called out. I was forced to cross the road and 
stand by the pushchair while he asked about some homework 
wc had been set that week-end. 1 tried not to look down at 
the child - partly from squeamish fcai and partly out of 
courtesy to Budge - but she put out her hand and tugged at 
my jacket. I was lenified sick; it took all my control not 
to jerk back and slap her hand away. ‘Say Hallo, Shirley,’ 
Budge said calmly - he was a remarkably brave boy and a 
good one - and I looked at her. She was more horrible than 
I had imagined ; like a tadpole, with a great head and shrunken 
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limits mercifully encased in a blanket. The worst thing about 
her — oh, quite the worst thing were her eyes which were 
blue and clear and noimal as any child’s. I don’t remember 
what 1 said to her. 1 gave her a sweet, I think, and prompted 
by Budge she thanked me, but I remember clearly - I can 
remember it now - that I hated Ikt. And Budge too. I 
couldn’t forget her eyes 

I revenged myself on him the next \ceck when I gave a 
sc'lect group in the lavatories an account of oiii meeting, add- 
ing a few picturesciue details foi good measure One boy, who 
was something of a natur.il caitoomsi, chew a picture on the 
wall; I added a c aption under nc'ath. 

X 

The eah' W'hete we had eatcir was cqqHjsite the pql); it jutted 
out onto the pavement .ind on the invitingly blank wall at 
the side, in the light of the stmt lamjt, ''otneone had chalked 
tire words Keep Buxtov . . 'Fhough the following word was 
blocked by two bo)S whc' were vtanding car the pavement 
w'ith their backs to us, it didn’t need much imagination to 
gitess the rest of this hosjritable message. I glanced shanie- 
facedly at Jay as we crossed the road. 

But I was wrong. O' wrong now, anyway. The boys had 
been making an alteration. As we drew level with them they 
turned, uncertainly, and we cou’d see what they had neen up 
to. 

Keep Brixton Full Size. 

Jay stood stock-still. His head was sunk between his 
shoulders, his ptohle without expression. He said, to the 
bigger boy. ‘Did you do this’’’ His tone was one of mild 
surprise. 

The child, who held a lump of chalk in his hand, stared at 



him dumbly. The other one giggled shrilly and hopped adc- 
ways. The older boy - he was about twelve - ducked his head 
to run but Jay shot out an arm. 

‘Dirty little pig,’ he said slowly. ‘Dirty little white pig.’ 

He got the boy by the shoulders and shook him, half lifting 
him off the ground. Then, suddenly, he began to shout in 
Swahili. His white teeth gleamed in his dark fare, he showed 
the whiles of his eyes like a horse. The boy hung from his 
hands, limp as a puppet. His tenified eyes were fixed on Jay’s 
terrifying face. The other child danced up and down in the 
gutter, shouting in a high, thin voice. 

‘For God’s sake, Jay,’ I said. 1 caught at his arm. He 
glanced at me briefly l)efore he flung the boy away from 
him. 

He landed on all fouis on the pavement. He was whimper- 
ing and his nose had begun to bleed. The smaller boy helpt d 
him up and squeaked, ‘He’s all over blood. You didn’t 

ought ’ He faced up to us defiantly. He was about four 

foot ten, and plucky. ‘It was only a pke' he said. 

I looked at Ja>. ‘A pietty rotten soil of joke,’ I .said. Then, 
shamefully forcing angei, ‘Get along witli you, or I'll tan 
your backsides.’ 

They rrm off, the biggei boy limping and snivelling. Safely 
out of leach, they turned. The young one shouted, ‘Black 
bugger.’ 

Jay was shivering. I said, ‘You’d better get home. This 
won’t do you any good.’ 

‘I’m all right.’ He tugged a handkerchief out of his pocket. 
‘We’d better clean up this filth.’ 

The brick was rough and scraped the skin from our finger- 
tips. Jay went at it like a lunatic. 

I said, ‘That’ll do. No one can read it now.’ 



‘Do you think she saw it ?’ He was breathing hard. I could 
smell his sweat. ‘God damn them,’ he said quietly. ‘God 
damn them. The lousy little bastards.’ 

I had ne\er heajd him swear before. I said miserably, 
‘They’re only kids. It’s understandable.’ 

‘Understandable ?’ he said, in pure astonishment. 

ell. Oh - I know it’s cruel — contemptible - but inno- 
cent enough, in a sense. Innocent of malice, anyway. I mean 
it’s natural, an animal kind of hostility. To them she must 
seem - oh, even to me ’ I stopped, ashamed. 

‘But she’s human, Tom,’ he said, perturbed. ‘Not w 
diflerent. You should’ his voic e shook - 'you should look at 
her eyev.’ 

His own eyes filled with tears. He blew his nose, tiumpeting 
into his chalky handkerchief. Then he .said, moie calmly, 
‘I’m afraid it has made an inharmonious end to voni visit. 
Next time I shall hope to en+ertain you better.’ 

‘You must come and see us Wf must fix a time.’ 

He said e\ asi\ ely, ‘I’ll giv e you a tinkle,’ I wondered where 
he had picked up that awfid phrase - and held out hi.s hand 
which felt limp and cold. ‘I’m sony, Tom, if you think I 
behaved badly.’ 

‘I don’t think that.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have shaken the boy. It will have solved noth- 
ing.’ He pau-sed, ‘But you don’t really think that v\hat he 
did was excusable, Tom ?’ 

‘No,’ I said. I felt that I had been forced lo re-vLsit and live 
through a shame I thought I had long ago forgotten at 
least in terms of full recognition and experiencing. Perhaps 
it was salutary. It left me numb and self- despising. 

‘No, I don’t think that,’ I said. 
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Later that evening, the telephone rang. I.,ouise answered 
it. She put her head round the drawing-room door and hissed 
dramatically, ‘Do you know who this is Reggie. My God - 
what cheek!’ 

‘What does he want ?’ 

‘Apparently his Loidship is m London. And he can’t get 
into an hotel.’ She paused. Hci face was led. ‘He wants us to 
put him up I ’ 

‘What have you said 

‘That I’d ask you.’ 

‘Then you’d better say yes ’ 

She stared incredulously. ‘Don’t you remember how he 
behaved last time he was here ?' 

‘Yes. But if he can't get into an hotel ’ 

It seemed she was indignant enough loi both of us. I was 
able to take a broad, calm view. What right had I to despise 
Reggie? If he was picjudiced against blacks and Jews, I was 
prejudiced against midgets - and fat men. Prejudice was 
feeling, not intellectual conviction, and no one could help 
having feelings: all anyone could do w'as to control the 
expression of them. In this case, I could make a start by being 
hospitable to thi^ fat man. I listened to Louise, talking 
crisply into the telephone, and enjoyed a confused sense of 
virtue. 

She came back into the room and sat down, making it clear 
by her silence and her averted gaze that I had disappointed 
her. But she couldn’t keep it up. Finally, she said, ‘I suppose 
we could hardly refuse. But - my God!’ Her checks puffed 
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out explosively, ‘If yoiiM been him, could you have nmf; up 
like this? Goodness, his hide must be thick as iv pita’s.’ 

‘Pci haps it’s a kind ol apology,’ I said, charitably not re- 
minding her of hci asual argument that Reggie was so 
sensitive. 

‘Nonsense. He’s ne\ er apologized to anyone in his life ! ’ 

I let her lant on, knowing full well that once Reggie 
arrived, she would be peifectly sisterly and welcoming. The 
tiutb was that she was instiiu lively fiightcned of Reggie. She 
might I age against him to her mother and to me, but when 
he was actually present, she choked up in the face of his 
stronger peisonality. She had never, to my knowledge, directly 
(juarrclled with him; if they did disagree, slu‘ took refuge be- 
hind a display of timid femininity while she made absurd state- 
ments so wide of the mark that lie (ould not jiossibly t.ike 
them seriously. On those occasions '•lie had icinindcfl me of a 
siiuirrel chattering angrily liom the hipli safely ol a tiee . she 
jirovoked, fiom Reggie, just that amused, bc'necolent response. 

But this time, it seemed, li< i angci went deeper than usual 
When Reggie arri\ rd she was cnit with him, stumping off to 
bed within the next liall-hom. Reggie was taken aback, T 
think, though he had clearly been vt'ry doubtful of his wel- 
eomc and had brought .1 bottle ol (lounoisicr with him as .1 
peace offciing. The ner\ous haste w'ith which he piodnced 
this, holding it out like a magic chaim almost as soon as he 
got inside the door, and a certa n tortuied humility aliout 
his whole behaviour he insisted on asking my advice, though 
he must have known it tv as utterly useless, aliout certain 
transactions he was in the process of iTiaking on the Stork 
Exchange — made me warm towards him. 

As a result, we sat up latcT lha ’ ‘ had intended and drank 
more of his brandy than I really wanted to, while we dis- 
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cussed the Stock Exchange, the weather, the Government and 
Reggie’s chief financial worry at the moment which was that 
he was beginning to make a profit out of his farm. He blamed 
this misfortune on the fact that Shirley had insisted on in- 
stalling a broiler house for the production of cheap chickens, 
but it was clear to me that the real fault lay elsewhere, in his 
own, inescapable efficiency. 

Reggie, 1 thought, could tuin a lost cause into a profitable 
venture, perhaps because it was not in him to admit the possi- 
bility of loss. 

Later that evening, after a lot of brandy, I had a moment 
of fuzzy-edged clarity in which it suddenly seemed that 
idealism was redundant : the best form of Government for a 
sad, starv’ing world might be by benevolent despots, archetypal 
Reggies. 

Tempered, possibly, by assassination. 

* 

When 1 woke the next morning, Reggie had already break- 
fasted and gone. 1 had a throbbing head and a sticky tongue. 
It wasn’t the brandy entirely. My sinuses were stuffed to 
congestion with the beginnings of a snorting cold. Though mv 
head was leaden the rest of my body seemed weightless. I 
floated into the bathroom, gargled, and looked for the aspirin. 

After breakfast, I felt fractionally more human. My 
appointment with Kunz and his chums was for eleven-thirty. 
With luck, black coffee and more aspirin I would be able to 
face them though, as always, at this fragile moment life 
produced its minor friistrations : my good suit needed clean- 
ing and there was egg on my best tie. 

‘But you’ve plenty of others,’ Louise said. 

In the jaded mood I was in, this remark seemed to point 
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to the complete failure of our marriage, as far as mutual 
understanding and comfort in adversity was concerned. In 
a bleak, mourning silence, I went to the bathroom and tried 
to sponge my tit. 

'Die telephone rang. Louise answered it. I heard her talk- 
ing, though not what she said and then, with a sinking heart, 
the ominous clunk as she put the receiver down on the table. 

She entered the bathioom with a stricken fate. 

‘Tom, it’s Jay. Not on the telephone. I mean - he’s in 
prison.’ And then, in exactly the same distracted tone, ‘You’re 
making it much woise.’ 

•What?’ 

‘Your tie. It’ll lease a niiuli woise mark if you do that.’ 

‘Couldn’t you have said so befon* I asked coldlv, and fled 
into the bedroom. 


* 

Thomas’s voice was lugubiious He legntted disturbing me, 
regretted it more than he could sav, but my immediate aid 
was necessary. He had called c>n our mutual fnend at an early 
hour to make inciuirics after his health, to discover that Jay 
had been ai rested late last night and would be appearing at 
the police court this morning. He had left a message asking 
that I be infoimed but u '^ortunatelv no one had my tele- 
phone number. He himself had only managed to get it after 
a long conversation with Directory I* quiries. 

‘What happened ?’ I asked. I felt nothing, excejit a strong 
desire to murder Thomas. 

Thomas was legalistically cautious. He had found no re- 
liable informant, no actual witness. Only a Mr Chan who 
lived in the same house. He had been arouacd by the noise 
and had a brief word with Jay belt* ^ he was carried off by 
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the police. Jay told him that a Mr Edward Jones had called 
at a late hour. Jay had opened the door to him because every- 
one else was in bed and Mr Jones had remonstrated with 
him about an incident earlier in the evening when, he said, 
Jay had viciously attacked his young son. Jay had denied 
this and said 

‘I know what happened. I was there,’ I said impatiently. 
‘Goon.’ 

‘Regrettably, the altercation became violent,’ Thomas said 
juicily. ‘After a short interval a number of neighbours were 
disturbed by tlie loud noise. Apparently Mr Jones was full 
of liquor and not to be restrained. Eventually some law-abid- 
ing person called the police who came immediately and bore 
them both off to gaol.’ His voice throbbed with emotion. T 
fear deeply for my friend,’ he said. ‘1 am certain, in the 
recesses of my own heart, of his innocence and good character, 
but will anyone believe a black man.-* Mr Grant, what will 
become of him ?’ 

‘Nothing much, I daresay. Did he do any damage to Mr 
Jones?’ 

‘Mr Chan said that when he arrived on the scene. Jay was 
leaping upon Mr Jones's stomach. I'hree men were attempt- 
ing to restrain him. Jay said he was angered because Mr Jones 
had drawn a knife on him.’ 

‘Charming. But if Jones had a knife ’ 

‘He will deny it,’ Thomas said with conviction. ‘And he 
was complaining to the police officer that Jay had assaulted his 
son. It is well known that the English though scrupulous in 
many ways are prejudiced against foreigners. If Mr Jones’s 
accusation is believed, it is possible that the case might not 
be dealt with summarily. Jay might be sent for trial. Since he 
is African, he might not even be released on bail. . . .’ 
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‘Which police court?’ I asked, resigned. 

‘Brixton. Mr Grant, we will be most deeply indebted. . . 

‘1 11 see you there,’ I said, and put the receiver down. 

I turned to Louise. ‘Darling, get the car out, will you.** 
While I find a decent tic ' 

Her hand flew to her mouth. Above it, her eyes weie 
tragic. 

‘It’s got a flat tyie. And the spare’s no good. The garage 
said they’d be round this morning.’ 

‘For God’s sake, why didn’t you tell me last night?’ 

‘You didn’t ask be.sidcs, 1 though) you'd be cross,’ she 
said miserably. 

Rage swelled up inside me like an inflating balloon. ‘Am 1 
an ogre?’ I shouted i-i a fine lempei, snatching n'v brief-cdse, 
the clean tie she held out to me - one 1 particularly disliked, 
as it turned out - and iguoiing, as 1 .swept out of tU< house, 
her pale, upturned face, 

* 

The policeman at the dooi ol the court was young and pink- 
faced. He looked as if he should be wearing white flannels 
and bowling a graceful slow over on some sunlit, idyllic 
sports day. He gave me his respectful attention, inclining one 
ear towards me with a stf*^ly diectation of being an elderly 
man, rather deaf. He was polite. No, there would be no objec- 
tion to my giving evidence of character nor to my giving 
other evidence, if relevant. He world speak to th«' officei-in- 
charge. As long as I did not mind waiting. They always 
took the drunks fust, then the remands. I could sit heie 
on the bench until my name was called. Or I could 
go into the court if I liked, as long as I can.e out before the 
case in which I was a witness c..^ ' up. ‘Though there’s 
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nothing much this morning. Pm afraid,’ he said. ‘Nothing 
sensational, if you see what I mean, sir ?’ 

He spoke regretfully, like the manager of a suburban 
theatre envious of a successful West End run. 

I sat on the bench, provided by what I now saw as a 
thoughtful theatrical management, and looked at the wall 
clock. It was ten. If Jay’s case hadn’t come up by ten-tliirty, 
I would have to ring Kunz and say I was delayed. I blew my 
nose and the sound echoed back from the tiled walls watery 
and hollow : it was like blowing one’s nose in the corridors 
of a public bath. 

There were other people waiting. A trap-faced woman with 
her son : a loutish boy with black-rimmed nails who jerked 
his shoulders angrily whenever his mother looked at him. 
Sitting next to them, a small, mousey housewife with a pursed- 
up, worried face and a drooping, grizzled moustache who 
clutched her shopping basket and muttered over and over 
again like the rabbit in Alice : I don’t know ivhy, I don’t 
know why really I don’t, I don’t know why. . . . Her eyes 
were fixed straight ahead in a bleak, watery stare. No one 
took any notice of her obsessional chant except a middle- 
aged man in a bowler hat sitting on the bench opposite her 
and reading - or affecting to read - the Daily Telegraph. 

He folded it with a rustle and a .sigh; his eyes lighted dis- 
approvingly on the muttering woman before roving very 
slowly round the whole room. I think, if they had not met 
mine, he would have peered quickly beneath the benches. He 
raised his eyebrow at me and twisted his mouth into what 
was intended to be a rueful smile. It said, clearly as words : 
what company, we of the middle classes are forced to keep! 
TTien he averted his gaze modestly and stared at the tiled 
wall behind my head. His hands, which were narrow and 
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rather deh’cate, pleated the Daily Telegraph into a concer- 
tina frill. 

At twenty past ten, the mousey woman was called into 
court. She came out ten minutes later, looking startled and 
pink round the nose, but no longer muttering. 

I followed her into the street. The telephone box on the 
comer was empty. I entered it, set down my brief-case, 
searched among my loose c hange for some pennies and then 
paused, the lifted receiver in my hand. 

I hadn’t got Kunz’s number. 

Nor could I remember the name of the hotel where I was 
due to meet him. 

I think I must have stood motionless for several minutes, 
mindless as a basilisk in the desert; frozen, not by what I 
had forgotten, not even by the fact of forgetting, but because 
I had been sw ept bac k into an old nightmare. 

Once I had forgotten - or thought I had forgotten - my 
mother’.s birthday. On the \\ay to school it had suddenly come 
to me that perhaps this was The Day - looked forward to, 
saved up for - but the memory both of the actual date of her 
anniversary' and of this day, mysteriously eluded me. I was 
sitting in the bus. One moment that was all it was; me, sitting 
in the bus, staring out guiltily at the flat, Kentish fields and 
trying to remember. The next, 1 had a sudden, terrifying 
image of myself, alone in the empty landscape of my mind, a 
landscape seen shockingly clearly. It was a desolate country 
full of vast, frozen shapes, mouni-ains and hills that rolled 
hopelessly on - 1 knew it - for ever and ever. Nothing stirred, 
there was no sound. It was a terrible place of loss and solitude 
and I was lost and alone there. 

It was a country I revisited. Once when I was ill, once 
during an examination, and several times for no reason that 
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I can now discover. When I thought about it - I could not 
think at all when I was there — 1 called it the Moon Country. 

I returned from it - on that bus, and now in the telephone 
box in Biixton - feeling tired and limp. My legs were spongy, 
my head ached. I felt both ashamed and relieved. Stupid, 
also : it was ridiculous that a lapse of memory should drive 
me into this kind of fugue. I didn’t live in the Moon Country 
any more than I lived in the Land of the King’s Cows. There 
was no real terror, no real sense of personal desolation and 
perhaps no abiding joy either, once childhood had pa.ssecl. 
The world I inhabited now was a place where a lost telephone 
number, a forgotten birthday, were simply tedious irritations, 
nothing more. One might feci one had lost, in some deep 
sense, oneself, but the moment you felt it, it was gone, had 
become only words, an affectation. On a rising tide of rational 
assessment I realized that I probably had a temperature and 
that I could at least remember where I had left Kunz’s letter, 
making the appointment and giving his address. It was on the 
small table beside the bed. 

Reprieved, I used my pennies to telephone Louise and 
listened to the bell ringing and ringing in the empty house. 
She would be out shopping. I put back the recei\ er and closed 
my eyes tightly as if I could squeeze the name of the hotel out 
of my defaulting memory. 

It was a trick that sometimes worked. It didn’t now. The 
failure produced in me a numbed exasperation and a difluse 
sense of guilt; because of Kunz, because I had left home 
in a bad temper that morning, because, staying too long in the 
telephone box I might have missed my call. 

As I went up the steps to the court, the middle-aged man 
in the bowler hat passed me, clutching his brief-case and his 
Daily Telegraph. Jerkily striding, like a man in a cartoon, 
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he marched off down the street. Looking after him, I collided 
with a stout lady in the entrance. I apologized and she 
smiled; she was the kind of old lady I liked, over sixty and 
plumply cheerful about it with a nice, well-seasoned face. She 
nodded towards the vanishing bowler and said, ‘You 
wouldn’t think it to look at him, would you ? Forty quid fine.’ 

•What for?’ 

‘Stealing sock suspenders. Two dozen paii^. He said he 
couldn’t think what came over him.’ 

'Perhaps he couldn’t.’ 

‘They all say that. Oh, you get all sorts in here. I often 
drop in when I’m out doing my bit of shopping. Nice and 
wann and takes the weight off your feet. Gives you a bit of 
interest, too.’ She smiled at me again. Assuming, perhaps out 
of delicacy, that my purpose was the same as hers, she said, 
‘You’ll find Court One’s the best, dear.’ 

* 

1 was called at ten past eleven. 1 took the oath, reading from 
the card the pleasantly smiling policeman held out to me, 
and looked at the magistrate who smiled too. He was a round, 
little man with a face like a good apple. Gold-rimmed pince- 
nez perched on his short, stubby nose. He said, in a soft, 
precise voice, ‘It Ls extrcm'‘ly good of you to come here, Mr 
Grant. What would you like to tell us ?’ 

I had never been in a police court before and this gentle 
courtesy was not what I had cxpc''ted. I don’t know what I 
had expected, now I come to tlrink of it, but certainly not 
this curiously hospitable atmo.sphere. 

Reassured, I glanced at Jay for the first time and im- 
mediately doubt swept over me. 

He looked .so - absolutely villainous. He was sitting beside 
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Edward Jones in a sort of rabbit-hutch enclosure opposite 
the magistrate’s raised desk. His head was sunk slightly for- 
ward. One eye was completely closed, the lid swollen, purplish 
and veined with red. The lapel of his jacket had been ripped 
almost quite away. Jones’s appearance was tidier as his head, 
or at least the side I could sec, was enclosed in a bandage. 
But they looked I thought with distant despair - distant, be- 
cause my cold seemed to have cocooned my mind in a fuzz of 
cotton wool - a pretty pair of thugs. 

The magistrate prompted me gently. ‘Mr Grant, I under- 
stand you know Mr Nbola and, though you were not a wit- 
ness to the disturbance, you were present at an incident cailiei 
in the evening.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ My voice was hoarse and almost inaudible. He 
leaned forward, cupping his hand behind his ear and nodding 
thoughtfully from lime to time. He asked me two questions. 

‘What did you say was written on the wall ?’ 

I was sure he had heard me the first time but I told him 
again. He turned down the comers of his mouth and sal silent 
for a moment before he glanced at the plain-clothes police- 
man beside him and cepeated the phrase with the sarcastic 
relish of a schoolmaster playing to the gallery. 1 suppose he 
couldn’t resist it but as soon as he had spoken he frowned as 
if castigating himself for this lapse of taste and fixed his eye 
coldly on a young policeman who had tittered by the door. 

He asked me quickly, ‘You’re sure Nbola did not hurt the 
boy?’ 

‘Yes. He shook him, but not hard. He frightened him, that’s 
all. I. . . .’ 

I was gathering momentum. Now I had seen what Jay 
looked like, I estimated his predicament as more serious than 
1 had imagined before and was prepared to make a long 
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speech in my faint, almost vanishing voice, about the length 
of time I had known him, his achievements, his character and 
so forth. 

But the magistrate had heard all he wanted. 

‘Thank you so much, Mr Grant,’ he said with his 
charming, old-fasliioned politeness and I was dismissed as 
authoritatively as if he had bellowed like a regimental 
sergeant-major. 

I left the box and sat down on the public benches by the 
side of a very old man who appeared to be fast asleep : from 
time to time a short, barking snore shook him awake. He 
looked round wilh sui prise, blinked, and sank into sleep 
again. 

The magistrate picked up what looked like a small penknife 
from his desk and fiddled with it ineffei lively He said, to the 
plain-clothes policeman, ‘This doesn’t look very dangerous 
to me.’ 

The policeman smiled deferentially. ‘If you’ll just press 
that button - shall 1 show you, sir ?’ 

‘No, let me do it,’ the magistrate said wilh a faint snapplsh- 
ncss. He fiddled with the thing again; when the flirk knife 
shot out it made him jump, then he smiled beatifically, like a 
boy, and nodded. 

He looked at the prisonr'rs, who stood up. He said, ‘Jones, 
since your son may well have given you a somewhat mislead- 
ing account of Nbola’s behaviour towards him, I am pre- 
pared to believe you may have b-’en under some provoca- 
tion. But as yorr have appeared in tliis court before. . . ,’ 

He glanced inquiringly at the clerk who said, ‘Five times, 
sir. Drunk and disorderly, drunk, drunk and disorderly. . . .’ 

The magistrate waved his hand. 

‘You see, I cannot be lenient.’ He spoke amiably, rather as 
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if he and Jones were discussing the mild misdemeanours of 
some common friend, ‘You will pay a fine of five pounds for 
drunkenness, fifteen pounds for a breach of the peace and 
twenty pounds for being in possession of an offensive weapon. 
1 should also warn you that if you persist in drinking to excess 
you may one day injure someone seriously and find your- 
seK in prison.’ 

‘Time to pay, sir,’ Jones said laconically, though his big 
hands were clasped tightly on the rail in front of him and his 
heavy shoulders looked strong and tensed as a bull’s. 

‘Three months. Nbola, you will pay a fine of two jxiimtls 
into the court immediately and 1 shall hope not to see you 
here again. You have told me Mr Jones is a friend of yours. 
I would suggest that you should be more caieful about the 
company you keep in future and try to curb your chivalrous 
impulses. At least the physical expression of them. Do you 
understand me 

‘Yes, sir. Thank >ou, sir,' Jay said in a husky voice. He did 
not move until the policeman touched him on the arm. 

* 

Before I could leave, the court rose. I stood, while the magis- 
trate gathered his papers and looked with frustration and 
misery at the clock. It was just after twelve. 1 had realized, 
while the magistrate was passing sentence, that although J 
couldn’t remember the name of Kunz’s hotel, I knew where 
it was - a turning off Piccadilly somewhere. In a taxi 1 would 
almost certainly be able to find it. If I could get a taxi, if the 
traffic wasn’t too bad. Even then I should be over an hour 
late. . . . 

The first person I saw as I left the court was Thomas. He 
hurried towards me, hands outstretched. 
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‘I’m glad you managed to get here,’ I said in a thoroughly 
surly tone. 

He beamed. ‘I have broken my neck to be on time. I was 
standing inside the door while you gave your evidence. You 
did well, Mr Grant. Each sentence succinct and to the point. 
I could hardly have done better myself.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said. It was impossible to hold out against 
that monumentally well-meaning .smile. 

‘Although the outcome should really have l)een in no 
doubt, 1 confess I was worried. You and I, Mr CJrant, know 
our friend to be a fine young man, fit to mix with the greatest 
in the land. But I had not thought the magistnvte would be 
so discerning. He is a fine man, a man I would be proud to 
shake by the hand.’ 

The recipient of this honour appeared in the foyer, look- 
ing small and roundly mummified in a long overc«»at and a 
.striped knitted scaif that enveloped his face beneath his black 
Homburg hat. As T hurried to Jjiy who had just emerged from 
another door, I .saw Thomas rumble down on him, like a tank. 

Jay didn’t speak. He touched my hand briefly and looked 
at me with distressed, moist eyes. I asked him if he had the 
money for the fine. He nodded, he looked ill and cold. He 
had his raincoat over his arm; I hustled him into it and ex- 
plained that I was in a 1 uny. 1 had an appointment - I 
hadn’t the heart to tell him I was late for it - and would need 
a taxi. Unless he was anxious to < o with Thomas, I would 
drop him off at his hou.se on the wa> . 

We went towards the main door. Thomas and the magis- 
trate were already there, the little man backing away with a 
furious, trapped looked on his face which had become so red 
that it looked raw. Thomas’s voice echoed back dankly from 
the tiled walls. 
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. a magnificent example of British Justice, sir. I am 
proud - yes, proud to have been present to observe it. I and 
my friends here cannot thank you enough. I only wish there 
was something I personally could do to show appreciation.’ 

He drew his hand out of his pocket. Stiff with horror, 1 
wondered if he was going to offer him money. Surely even 
Thomas was aware that in England this was not normal 
practice? Apparently the magistrate had the same thought. 
His eyes flashed such blistering anger that I was surprised 
Thomas did not recoil, as from a blinding light. 

But he only offered his hand. T wish to shake hands with 
you, sir,’ he said. 

The magistrate’s face twitched. He looked at Thomas and 
for an appalling moment betrayed his helpless, physical aver- 
sion. It was something I had heard people talk of but never 
actually seen before. Then he put out his hand and touched 
Thomas’s, as if it were a toad. 

Thomas said, T will detain you no longer, sir,’ and bowed 
from the waist with a stiff, heavy dignity and I silently 
applauded: he was the viefor in this encouriler. Then, of 
course, he spoiled it. He added, T had feared - I can admit it 
now - that colour prejudice, c\en in England, might pos.sibly 
obstruct the course of justice.’ 

The little man was quivering. He said with controlled, icy 
wrath, Tn England, sir, decent people do not allow their 
prejudices to interfere with their behaviour.’ 

And walked out, bantam-cock erect, diminished in one 
sense and not in another, which is usually the case with most 
people, most of the time. 

Thomas turned to me. T have my car, Mr Grant. I would 
be overjoyed to offer you a lift to your place of work.’ 

* 
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Thomas had a singular talent. He appeared, in the weeks 
he had been in England, to have mastered the map of 
London. Once we had dropped Jay who lived only a few 
streets away from the court and I had impressed on him the 
need for haste he dro\e like a cab driver. Like a fictional 
cab driver, that is, and one who was slightly mad. We must 
have switched directions twenty times in the first ten minutes, 
surging down narrow back streets, in and out of neglected 
squares, scattering dogs, children; once we turned in to 
what seemed a garage workshop and emerged the other side, 
in a main street. His technical skill was enormous and yet he 
treated the car, it seemed to me, not like a mac*’ine but like 
an animal ; as he backed out of one side road that was blocked 
by an unloaded lorry, you could almost feel the car’s haunches 
quiver as it gathered itself for the next leap forward. 

It was a small car, and seveial years old. The spjings had 
r omplained when he got into the driv ing seat. He was cramped 
there, thick and solid and lumpy, like a powerful piece of 
modem sculpture. His face streamed with sweat like runnels 
of water down the side of a mountain. His urgency trans- 
cended mine as did his distress, expressed in rolling, biblical 
phrases whenever we slopped at a traffic-light. He behaved 
as if we were mshing to a death bed; more, as if by getting 
to this hotel in good time • could avert some casmic disaster. 
The terrible thing, the thing that by the end of our ride had 
begun to make me feel thoroughly *■ .nail, was that his anxiety 
- his genuine anguish - was for me, on my behalf, and I was 
incapable of feeling as deeply as he assumed I did. I was 
worried, but beside his deep, shaking concern mine was a thin, 
febrile emotion, a foolish, trickling stream beside a deep river. 

When we ran out of petrol crossing Waterloo Bridge, he 
almost wept. ‘This is terrible - tenibie,’ he muttered as we 
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stood on the pavement watching the hired cabs fly past, mop- 
ping his sodden forehead and waving his arms like an ele- 
phant practising semaphore. When one Anally stopped he 
pounced on the door, thrust me through it and said to the 
driver, ‘This is a highly important matter. This gentleman is 
on high Government business.’ 

The driver raised his eyebrows as he flicked down his flag. 
As we sped away, I could see Thomas through the blue glass 
of the back window, standing mournfully hunched over his 
little car. His immense size made it look like a child’s toy, 
as if he could have lifted it with one hand. 

«• 

At sixteen minutes past one. we got to Kunz’s hotel. It was 
Brown’s, which explains I suppiosc, in a Chestertonian way, 
why I had not remembered it. Kunz had gone. The recep- 
tionist W'as apologetic. Mi Kunz had regretted that his 
schedule was tight. He and the other gentlemen had left to 
catch a plane at two forty-five. 

Kunz had left a note, friendly but cool. They had waited 
as long as they possibly could. He did so hope nothing un- 
fortunate had happened to me. He was mine, sincerely. 

There was a cab on the rank. We got to London Airport in 
time to see Kunz’s plane t<ikc off into the cold sky. At least, 
to satisfy my diamatic sense, I assumed it was Kunz’s plane. It 
might have been any plane, a heavy, silver bird setting off for 
Nassau, Tokyo, Bangkok - or simply the wide, blue yondei. 

I asked the driver to wait and telephoned Louise to tell her 
I had spent a lot of money and piobably lost the job. 
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*3 

‘You must be absolutely mad,’ Reggie said. 

Or, rather, he didn’t say it. Not in actuality, anyway. But 
it was his hard, implacable tones speaking these words - and 
endless, sneering variants of them - that rang through mv 
head all that long, cold afternoon; driving back from the air- 
port, giving my lecture to the third year students and later, 
sitting at my desk miserably trying to compose a letter to Kunz 
that would steer a dignified course between just'fication and 
apology. 

The harsh voice ».ondemned me for my general lack of 
sense, initiative and normal go-getting aggressiveness, for my 
irresponsibility, for my peculiar inability to put first things 
first, Reggie marched my sias of impotence before me like 
malingerers on a sick parade. As advocate, I could only excuse 
them plaintively. It was hindsight that made my folly and 
stupidity more apparent in tliis instance than usually. Even 
without my intervention. Jay would have got off with a small 
fine. But I was not to know that, w'as I ? All light. If I had to 
rush off to the police couit to lestue this young fool, couldn’t 
I have asked if there was ' jmc way of giving evidence with- 
out being present? And how on earth could I have been so 
unutterably careless as to have fo. gotten Kunz’s telephone 
number.'* Why had I not thought tO ring Hilton who would 
certainly have known it? I don’t know, I felt ill, I had a 
headache, I answered weakly and heard Reggie’s magnified, 
masculine snort of contempt roll round the tender balloon of 
my throbbing head. 

Hilton was kind; embarrassed ami regretful because I was, 
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after all, his proteg6, but kind. He understood perfectly how 
I had been placed but, in the circumstances, it was unfortu- 
nate. Kunz was not the best man to have let down in this 
fashion. Though an extremely nice man he was meticulous 
himself and inclined to be irritable when other people were 
more casual. But he would write to him. There were one or 
two things that he could perhaps say that I couldn’t. I had 
been overworking, of course, he had thought that for some 
time. Etc., etc. 

This courteous, gentlemanly attempt to excuse and shield 
me made me feel guilty. As guilty as Louise’s outburst on the 
telephone had made me. ‘Oh, damn Jay, damn him,’ she had 
cried - though it was not that that suddenly made me feel 
guilty but the fact that she had apologized almost im- 
mediately and said of coui.se she understood and she didn’t 
blame him, really, or me. What else could I have done ? Her 
readiness to hide her natural disappointment started up shame 
in me; was I so touchy, so difficult, that .she was afraid to 
let me see how she really felt ? She was too gentle, too anxious 
to please. She lacked aggiessiveness though Reggie, being an 
old-fashioned, Anglb-Saxon male would not condemn her 
for this. Women, in his view, were charming menials whose 
sole part was to be unaggressively bonny and buxom in bed 
and at board as the old marriage service had it. . . . 

But was 1 any better than Reggie ? Didn’t she often treat 
me in much the same nervous way that slie treated him - as 
if we were a pair of ravening male beasts of uncertain temper ? 
Look at that incident of the car this morning ! Had I given 
her reason to think I might be ‘angry’ because it had a flat 
tyre ? Of course I had. Memory supplied occasions eagerly - 
I was anxious to convict myself of swinishness - occasions 
when I had been pettily spiteful or deliberately cruel, work- 
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ing of! on pooi Louise not only sexual frustration but other 
frustrations that had nothing to do with her. I had often 
wanted to lat her and seen her flinch as if she knew it, as 
she flinched from Reggie who had often, when they were 
children, twisted her arm and pmched her (till she was black 
and blue, Julia had once told me, with an odd air of pride). 
My private, glorified image of myself as a gentle character, 
the benign champion of the weak, the defender of the ex- 
ploited, the opposer of violent e, was only an hypocrisy. Even 
my vehemence against Reggie, my using him as a symbol of 
all I overtly affected to hale, was simply a refusal to recognize 
my own sadistic potential. Or did I attack him be^-ause I really 
wanted to be like him, because in my heart 1 beliewd that to 
ride rough-shod over people, to be comp'^titive, decisive and 
domineering, meant you were a Man and not a tame tabby? 

In the centre of all this wallowing there was a cOre of self- 
doubt like the plump kernel of truth in the middle of any 
wrinkled old platitude. I suppose I did sneakingly admire 
Reggie - oi the type of man he stood for in my mind - if only 
because he seemed content to be no different Jrom what he 
was. But if I had not been so inordinately deprtsstd and be- 
ginning to be ill I would probably have told myself that men 
often did more harm than tame tabbies and that on the whole 
pretensions to virtue - oi, at any rate, to virtuous behaviour 
because what counts, finally, is not what you are but what 
you do — w'ere bettei than no prctei. ions at all. 

But 1 was ill, I wa^ depressed, m a black, self-hating, sell- 
despising mood. If 1 had not been, things might have worked 
out differently. ^ 

To my surprise, Louise met me at the station. To my further 
surprise - how could she want to.' - she kissed me quickly 
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before she said, ‘Darling, you’re horiibly late. I’ve been wait- 
ing ages. I’ve got to go and see Mother. She’s in bed with 
’flu. Some bug or other, anyway.’ She looked at me. ‘You 
don’t look too bright yourself. You take the car home. I’ll 
go by Tube.’ 

I protested, but she said the Tube was quicker anyway, 
opened the car door, took my brief-case from me and tossed 
it in the back. She didn’t, I noted gloomily, appear as crushed 
as my imagination had made her. ‘I’m sorry I was horrid on 
the telephone,’ she said. ‘Do you really think you won’t get the 
job now ?’ 

‘I don’t know. It depends.’ 

‘Oh, well. No use crying over spilt milk.’ She grinned at 
her motherly wisdom. T had a tcnible time explaining to 
Reggie. He’s at home now, seeing to supper. We we had 
rather a row.’ 

‘Tom did? With Reggie?’ 

She laughed. ‘It’s all right now. He won’t start it up with you. 
He’s quite humbled.’ Her eyes danc ed, hex whole face .seemed 
to glow both with the cold and a strange, inner excitement. 
‘Though I must tell you - among other things he said you must 
he a homosexual. To have dropjxed eveiything and rushed. . . .’ 

‘I get the point. I hope you put him right. Though you’d 
hardly know, would you ?’ 

I don’t know why I said that. However badly I may have 
treated Louise, I’d never befoie taunted her with frigidity - 
if it was frigidity and not boredom. It was something that 
made me ashamed and angry and bitter and though I may 
have blamed her in the moments when she rebuffed me - she 
made me feel like some brutal rapist - I had never con- 
sciously blamed her at other times. I can only think I was 
still wallowing in the character I’d been creating for myself 
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all aiftemoon, like a small boy putting on belligerence with his 
cowboy suit, 

I said at once, ‘I'm sorry, I didn’t mean ’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ she said quickly, stepping back from 
the car door. ‘Don’t wait supper for me, you know what 
Mother is when she’s ill.’ 

‘All right.’ I watched her go into the Tube entrance, walk- 
ing briskly, her head held high. 

I drove home and found Reggie, wcaiing one of Louise’s 
aprons and straining potatoes into the sink. His domestic 
appearance was starding as was the soheitous haste with 
which he offered me a glass of my own gin . 

‘You look a bit washed out,’ he said. 

He had already been drinking quite heavily. I noticed this 
with some surprise because Reggie, though a steady, routine 
drinker was seldom an immoderate one. His speech was 
slighdy slurred and as we sat by the fire he told me three 
rather tedious dirty jokes, produced one after the other with 
the inconsequential haste of a nervous after dinner speaker. 
He was nervous, I realized. Perhaps the row with Louise had 
shaken him - of course it must have done, as much as if one 
of the comfortable arm-c:.airs he was used to sitting on had 
suddenly jumped up and bitten him. But whatever she had 
said to him it had been remarkabty effective, I thought with 
an inward chuckle. The malevolent phantom of my imagina- 
tion was treating me with exaggerated caution, as a con- 
sciously clumsy porter might handle a fragile package. When, 
finally, he cleared his throat loudly and said, ‘I’m sorry about 
the job, old man. Rotten luck. Really rotten luck,’ I could 
have laughed aloud. 
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We ate supper, stew and potatoes, and Reggie ofTered to 
wash up but this seemed to be carrying his reformation too 
far : I insisted we stack the dishes in the sink. I made coffee, 
very strong and black, and got out the brandy. Reggie might 
have had enough to drink, but I hadn’t. I hoped brandy 
might cure this curious sensation of being enclosed inside a 
bubble - one of those soap bubbles children blow in the bath, 
watery and slightly wrinkled. I floated inside it, detached, 
and extremely observant of small particulars. Reggie’s left 
hand had a small brown mole I had not noticed before and his 
fingers, tenderly encircling the balloon of his glass, had spiky 
brown hairs growing along them. His waistcoat was made of 
some kind of woollen material that was hairy too; it had fine, 
silvery, silken hairs that quivered as his stomach rose and 
fell. 

He shifted a little uneasily in his chair - perhaps I was 
staring at him - and said, ‘Louise is late.’ 

‘I expect Julia's keeping her. If she’s feeling really 
wretched ’ 

‘I hope that’s where she is,’ he said, oddly, and then looked 
at me. His expression was sly, or shy, I couldn’t determine 
which and this bothered me. If I answered him, I can’t le- 
member what I said. 

The next thing I do remember is that he suddenly pro- 
nounced in a thoughtful voice, ‘Women are funny. . . .’ 

From inside the bubble, this remark seemed extremely 
humorous. ‘Kittle-kattle ?’ I suggested. 

He nodded, not smiling. ‘I suppose only another woman 
can really understand them. It’s a pity Louise hasn’t any 
really close women friends. Someone she could talk to.’ 

‘She has. But they’re busy with their children,’ I said 
shortly. 
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‘She must know a few who aren’t. There are other women 
without children.’ 

‘Yes. But they’re not usually Louise’s type. She’s not a com- 
mittee girl.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Though it’s a pity. . . .’ He sipped at his 
brandy and sighed. ‘Of course, she’s naturally maternal. 
Always was. Not all girls are — Veronica, you know, was a. 
regular tomboy, never played with dolls. But Lou was mad 
about ’em. I remember Mother getting the carpenter in to 
put up extra shelves in her room so she could have them 
dl sitting up and looking at her. It was like a ruddy shop. And 
every .single one had to be dressed and undressed every 
ble.ssed day. . . .’ 

And you used to poke their eyes in, I thought. . . . 

Maybe he remembered this too. He gave an uneasy, whist- 
ling grunt and moved cumbersomely in his chair as if to 
divert his own attention from an unfortunate memory. 

‘I know it’s been a gieat disappointment to you both.' He 
spoke with t haritable reflectiveness but his small eyes shot me 
a sly glance. ‘But I wonder I wonder if you and I can really 
understand what it means to a woman who wants children 
to be depiived of them. That sort of thing goes deep. Very 
deep.’ He wagged his head slowly. ‘I daresay that w'here 
Louise is concerned it c* plains a lot.’ Again, that nervous, 
darting glance. ‘Of course,’ he went on hastily, ‘one can’t 
excuse her behaviour, but one m ^t try to make allowances.’ 

I was puzzled. This was a new version of the pcxrr Louise’ 
saga. And one, apparently, in which T wiis not to be cast in 
my usual role of villian. Then I realized that for some queer 
reason Reggie was apologizing for her. Why? Of course — 
the solution seemed brilliantly funny - he was ‘making allow- 
ances’ for her because she had dai» d to quarrel with him. 
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But it wasn’t that. He said, in a courteous, melancholy 
voice, ‘Though for God’s sake - I don’t know why I should 
say any of this to you. You’ve been understanding enough 
in all conscience.’ 

I had the feeling that 1 had stayed too long in the theatre 
bar and missed some crucial part of the action. I said, ‘Is 
there any reason why I shouldn’t be ?' 

‘Oh - come now. There’s no wed to be as understanding 
as that’ I was aware of a certain confused irritation whicli 
he was manfull) trying to control. He succeeded, temporarily 
anyway. His voice remained low and solemnly reasonable. 
‘I know you profess to be very modern in your outlook and 
all that, but I think I can guos.s what you must be feeling. 
After all, it came as a terrible shock to me. 1 appreciate that 
you don’t want to discuss it. 1 admire you for that. I just 
want you to know that I think it’s damn decent of you to 
have taken it like this. And T told Louise so. A lot of men 
would have kicked her out. Not that they would have been 
right, mind you, no one’s perfect and quite decent people 
do kick over the traces from time to time. Though on the 
other hand, there’s stuth a thing as being too understanding. 
1 mean to say, if my wile had played Fast and Loose under 
my own roof. . , .’ 

This thought was too much for him. Through a fog of be- 
wilderment I saw the colour rise heatedly into his already 
colourful face. ‘At least I know damn well I wouldn’t have 
lifted a finger to keep her lover out of prison.’ 

I held my breath. He didn’t know what he was telling me; 
he wasn’t drunk, but drink had diminished his perception. 
(Mine too, as it turned out.) Did he believe what he was say- 
ing? I couldn’t believe it but I couldn’t not believe it either. 
It was like the moment in a nightmare when you know you 
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aic dreaming but Ldnnol c&cdpi fiom the hoi rid reality of 
it. 

I said, with an absuid, hiccoughing laugh, ‘I’d have 
thought that was just what you would have expected of me. 
Knowing my tendencus ’ 

His face seemed to drain of blood in patches, leaving his 
skin mottled red and a cuiiously livid yellow. ‘Ciod,’ he 
moaned, ‘I only ’ 

‘Never mind that. Did Louise tell you that slie and Jay 
were lovers?’ 

‘Do you mean to say you didn't know that he said, w ilh 
ludicrous, jaw-dropping astonishment. 

‘Did you believe it ?’ I asked. ‘Louise w ill sav almost any- 
thing to gain a point.’ And 1 to gain time, I thought. 

He looked momentarily hopeful, then he shook his head 
‘Not this. I don’t think she - oh, damn it, I don’t know.’ His 
face was screwed up in an txpiession of acute di->comfoit. 
‘Oh, God, oh, God,’ Ik said, as though kctning to him- 
self. 

‘What exactly did slie say ’’’ 

‘We were - arguing. I can’t remembei.’ He glanced at me 
furtively and T almost laughed in his face. Did I expect him 
to admit that he had called me apeiveit I He said, ‘I suppose I 
goaded her. Oh - I'm c' imn sine f did. 1 wish to God I’d 
kept my fat mouth shut.’ He fumbled for his handkerchief 
and mopped at his forehead. ‘IMieve me, Tom, I’d never 
have said a word if I hadn’t believe d it.’ 

‘You’d have connived at her deception.-’’ I said, rather 
pleased with the clever phrasing of this question. My mouth 
felt clotted and dry, but inside the bubble nothing real was 
happening. 

He answered with ponderous 'ignity. ‘Naturally, if my 
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sister had told me something in confidence, I would never 
have repeated it.’ 

This minor pinprick went home. My sister. ‘Damn you,’ 
I said. ‘Even if I’d known this - I don’t say I believe it, mind 
you - but even if I had known it, what conceivable business 
is it of yours? What right have you to prattle on at me like 
some - some aunty in an advice column ?’ 

‘I didn’t mean to interfere,’ he said, quite humbly. ‘I only 
wanted to - to apologize. On behalf of her family. And put in 
a word for her, I suppose.’ 

‘And get in a dig or two at me along the way ?’ 

‘That’s not fair,’ he said. 

There was a long silence. Finally, he .said nervously, ‘\\ hat 
arc you going to do ?’ 

‘Do?’ 

The question honestly surprised me. Since I felt nothing, 
T could hardly be expected to act : action has to have some 
spring of emotion. I suppo.sed I believed what Reggie had told 
me but only in the way a cybernetic machine registers a cold 
fact : in human terms it meant nothing. Once, just after the 
war, a colleague of mine had had both legs amputated above 
the knee. 1 visited him in hospital and he said he couldn’t 
believe it yet. He still lay in bed and wriggled his toes. What 
had happened to me felt as unreal as that. Louise was still 
my wife, Jay was still my friend. I thought of them with 
love, without anger : my non-existent wife, my non-existent 
friend. 

‘What would you do, chum ?’ I said. I looked at Reggie and 
suddenly I did feel something. Hate. I hated him. It was a 
pleasantly simple emotion. ‘I know what you’d do,’ I said, 
and told him, in a series of neat, well-turned phrases exactly 
what he would do, in my place, both to Louise and to Jay. 
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Or what he would like to do. ‘You’d enjoy that, wouldn’t 
you ?’ I said. ‘You’re the pervert, my friend ’ 

His face was now a uniform, dull red. His hands were 
clenched on his fat knees. He said slowly, ‘I’m ignoring every 
word of that, Tom. You’ve had a terrible shock. I understand 
that. I shall forget everything you’ve said.’ 

‘Why? I’d rather you didn’t forget it. I’d like you to 
remember it, in fact, because I’ve told you exactly the sort 
of man I think you are. A pimp. A voyeur. This whole even- 
ing has given you a dirty little thiill, hasn’t it You’ve enjoyed 
thinking about what you would do if you were me. And for 
all your unctuous talk about admiring me for my forbear- 
ance, underneath you despise me because you know I’m not 
likely to beat Louise up. Or kick Jav in the balls. Don’t you ? 
You’ve always despised me. Why can’t we both be honest for 
once ?' 

He sighed deeply. It seemed to shake lus whole body. ‘All 
right,’ he .said. ‘.Since the gloves are off - I’ll tell you some- 
thing. You won’t do anything about this situation because 
in the first place you haven’t the guts to do anything and in 
the second place because you’re a masochist. You like being 
hurt and humiliated. It gives you no end of a kick, knowing 
your w'ife has gone to bed with someone else. It gives you a 
chance to be a creeping J “sus Particularly since she’s gone 
to bed with a black man. You’d like to crawl to him and 
say thank you - thank you for not despising my wife’s white 
skin. You make me sick. You always have made me sick.’ 

I finished my brandy and stood up. My head seemed sud- 
denly marvellously clear. I felt as if I were walking on air. 

‘Where are you going ?’ he said. 

‘Never you mind.’ I stopped at the door. ‘I’d like you to 
answer one question, though. Hon^'^lv, if you can. Do you 
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draw a moral distinction between a woman who is unfaithful 
to her husband with a European, and one who is unfaithful 
with a black man ?’ 

There was a silence. Reggie’s eyes bulged at me. 

‘Tell me, Reggie,’ I said. ‘I’d really like to know.’ 

‘You must be absolutely mad,' he muttered. 
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The man in the pub said, ‘1 have learned to live with pain.’ 

He was small, white-faced, with a thin, nervous smile. I had 
no idea what he was talking about, nor how our conversa- 
tion had started. It didn’t matter. He wa.s only a figure in 
the dream, as 1 was; the dream that was not even happening 
to me. 

‘They taught me that during the war, the bastards,’ he said 
with a venomous, challenging intensity as though 1 had openly 
disbelieved him and I was surprised - as surprised as you can 
be in a dream - because he seemed t(H> young for that. 
Though, looking at him c losely, he might have been any age : 
the hair that I had thought was ash blond, could^as easily 
be grey. But you wouldn’t normally look at him closely. His 
town pallor, his dun-coloured clothes, cheap shirt and thin, 
string tie, made him anonymous, a bleached and lonely crea- 
ture, the sort to seek out strangers m a bar and be forgotten 
instantly. Unless you noticed his eyes. 

They were a pale sherry brown, without depth - or, rather, 
the depth was hidden by a kind of film like the opaque skin 
of ice on a puddle. Those yes had a cold, snake-life of their 
own. They darted with hate. Whatever he said, whatever 
gesture he might make to assert a g' itler emotion, they would 
deny it. His lips smiled as he sidled along the bar to offer me 
a cigarette out of a tin case, but the glacial look remained 
in his eyes, locked and permanent. 

I could recognize hate. Ever since I had marched out of the 
house tricked by Reggie’s last words into a ridiculously blown 
up anger, I had been caught up in it; trapped in a raging, 
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sick hatred, a feeling so hard and powerful that it seemed to 
have its own life, frightening and obdurate. It frightened me. 
Though I had driven to Brixton with the conscious intention 
of confronting Jay and demanding the truth, unconsciously, 
1 suppose, I was trying to escape from this hatred, from this 
hideous, live thing within me over which 1 had no control 
and in which I was lost, helpless as a speck of dust in a whirl- 
wind. It was the worst kind of nightmare - far, far worse than 
the nothingness of Moon Country; a nightmare of cruelty 
and violence, of righteous, bloody flame scouring the whole, 
dirty earth. I wanted to wound, to kill, to cancel my own 
pain. 

When I saw Jay, through the window of the cafe, the un- 
reality moved aside for a moment. I woke from my hateful 
dream to see him sitting at a table and placidly eating, his 
book propped up on a bottle of sauce. I stood there for a 
minute or two, shivering and sweating but feeling nothing at 
all except a curious shyness, and then I crossed the road and 
went into the pub and found I hadn’t escaped the nightmare 
after all. It was here, waiting for me in the eyes of this man. 
What did he hate, ''and why? My hate made flesh, I thought, 
and then • you fool, you’re drunk. 

The man said, ‘You don’t believe me, do you ? I tell you I 
can stand pain. I’ve trained myself. I watched my father die 
of cancer. He used to scream when the drugs gave out. I 
could stand even that. I’ve trained myself.’ 

A knot of men at the far end of the bar had stopped talk- 
ing and were watching us. I recognized Edward Jones, his 
face wine-red beneath the dirty bandages. He looked at me 
steadily for a moment before he turned his back on me. His 
cronies continued to eye us with an odd, malicious expec- 
tancy. 
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I said, ‘I’m sure it’s possible. Men can learn to stand any- 
thing. Or almost anything. Though whether ’ 

The man smiled at me. ‘I’ll prove it to you,’ he said in an 
easy, conversational voice. 

He laid his hand flat on the bar counter, took the lighted 
cigarette out of his mouth and ground it, slowly and de- 
liberately, into his open palm. His eyes were fixed on me, 
hard and glitteiing, but his face was expressionless. For a 
second I thought it must be some kind of trick but then he 
brushed the black ash away and exposed the raw wound. 

1 said helplessly, ‘For Gk)d’s sake ' 

He lit another cigarette and puffed at it, blowing the smoke 
out through his nose. His eyes - those dreadful eyes - never 
left my face. He knew that I knew what he was going to do 
and it amused him. He also knew that although I was horri- 
fied and sickened, I wanted him to do it, that I couldn’t move 
or take my eyes away. I stood there, trembling with shocked 
excitement, while he stubbed out the second cigarette, rub- 
bing it round and round on his bleeding palm. He doubled his 
fist momentarily, then he opened it and held it out to me, 
smiling. Then he picked up his beer with his uninjured hand 
and walked back to the group at the other end of the bar. 
He said something and one of them laughed. 

The landlord said, ‘He ^ a iiut case, that one. Makes you 
sick, don’t it?’ He spoke out of the side of his mouth like a 
gangster in an old movie. He had • rough, corrugated face, 
irregularly covered with hues and ci eases like the contours of 
a hilly country. 

‘A bit,’ I said. ‘I think I’ll have another brandy.’ 

His grin wrinkled his face, closing the m.»p-contours until 
the hills must have been almost perpendicular. ‘Well, he’s 
good for business, anyway.’ He checked himself and added. 
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primly as any maiden aunt, ‘Though it’s not very nice, is it ? 
1 mean, it puts you off, the first time.’ He looked at me. ‘I 
know you. You were in last night with that nig who started 
the trouble.’ 

T don’t think he started it.’ 

‘Maybe not,’ he said quickly. ‘Trouble's easy to start round 
here.’ 

*I’d like that brandy,’ I said, annoyed by his meaninglessly 
conciliatory mannei . 

‘Sony. I’ll forget my head next.’ He looked at me again. 
‘Not ill, are you ?’ 

‘No. Bit of a cold, that’s all.’ 

A moment ago I had been on the point of vomiting. Now, 
suddenly, I felt remarkably well, cleansed and purified like 
a drunk who has doused his head with water. It was as if 
the little man’s disgusting exhibition had somehow purged 
me, vanquished the nightmare of hatred and violence by 
showing me its pointless, stupid face. (This was how I 
rationalized the feeling, anyway.) I drank the brandy quickly 
and gave the change to charity, perversely disregarding the 
blind’s stocking and the spastic’s lighthouse for the simple 
pleasure of watching the gaily painted dog shoot pennies off 
its nose into the R.S.P.C.A. kennel. 

The landlord said, in a polite undertone, ‘If you don’t 
mind me mentioning it, I should tell your friend to keep away 
for a night or two. Nothing personal. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t mind the nigs. They bring in a bit of life. But we don’t 
want trouble, do we ?’ 

‘Is there likely to be any ?’ X asked, but he had given me 
his chronically apologetic, crumpled grin and moved away to 
serve Jones and his chums at the other end of the bar, before 
I had finished my sentence. Apart from them - and me - the 
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pub was empty and when Jones said in a voice that sounded 
challengingly loud but wasn’t really, ‘And a whisky for this 
gentleman here,’ 1 realized that all the time I had been talk- 
ing to the landlord their voices had been deliberately subdued. 
Except when that masochistic little horror had been perform- 
ing his party piece. Then they had been silent and watching. 
He was sitting on a stool now, in the middle of the group, 
and when Jones handed him his whisky - presumably his pay- 
ment for annoying me - he ga\e me his cold, lipless grin. 
‘Our black brothers,' he said, laising his glass, ‘and their 
fi lends.’ 

There was a silence. Then Jones laughed, rather uncom- 
fortably I thought, and his eyes sought mine. They had a 
furtively triumphant look. It surprised me slightly that, with 
his reputation, he should have been content with such a 
childish revenge. It would have been more in character, surely, 
if he had accosted me as soon as he recognized me, which 
had presumably been as soon as I entered the pub? Pei haps 
he didn’t really bear me any malice, but I doubted that. Per- 
haps he simply hadn’t dnink enough to be belligerent yet. It 
might be as well to get out before he had I thought, and 
grinned to myself. I called out good night as I left and got 
silence foi answer. 


* 

‘I am ashamed,’ Jay said. ‘I shoi-id have telephoned you, 
Tom, but after this morning I was deathly tired. When 
you had taken me back, I went to my room and slept. I slept 
all afternoon, until just a little time ago.’ 

He looked, not well, but rested. His neat suit and clean 
white shirt apologized for his still Hd<*ous eye, as if for some 
unfortunate, minor mishap. 
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I felt jealous of his sleep. The brief burst of well-being I had 
experienced in the pub had not lasted. My legs and arms 
ached almost unbearably, little sledge-hammers of pain had 
started up inside my skull and I could feel my eyes beginning 
to dart involuntarily, in the first stages of drunkenness. I 
began to tot up how much 1 had drunk. Not so much, suiely ? 
Two brandies in the pub, two with Reggie. A gin before 
dinner. How many ginsi* It seemed enormously important 
to remember. 

‘. . . and Mrs Latour put a piece of beefsteak on my eye,’ 
Jay was saying. Tt is a quaint old remedy in England, 
apparently. ’ 

‘You put it on warts too. Bury it at midnight,’ I muttered, 
too low for him to hear. 

‘What ?’ he said, leaning towards me. 

‘Nothing. It doesn’t matter.’ I shook my head impatiently. 
The movement was sharply agonizing; I felt tears come into 
my eyes. 

He was looking puzzled. Why was he puzzled, I thought .•* 
And then it occurred to me that it was because I was be- 
having so oddly. It'wouldn’t occur to him that I might be 
drunk. He had never seen me drunk. You don’t know any- 
thing about me, do you, I thought. I don’t know anything 
about you. It’s a joke, isn’t it? Here we are, sitting together 
in this cafe with the green walls and the plastic-topped tables, 
pretending we know something about each other when we 
don’t know the first thing. We open our mouths and talk 
but it is as if we spoke into a telephone receiver without know- 
ing the lines are down. A warm, slatternly sadness swept 
over me. 

Jay said hesitantly, ‘It was good of you to come, Tom.’ 

‘Thought I ought to see how you were,’ I said, aware, as 
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of two equally important things, that I was slurring my 
words and that 1 had not, in fact, come to see how he was. 
Suddenly the reason I had come was ludicrous. What had I 
intended to say ? Have you been sleeping with my wife ? The 
thought of myself, walking into this cafe and saying these 
words to this - this stranger, stirred up internal, ghostly 
laughter. Reggie’s red-faced disclosure, my own violent re- 
action to it, seemed grossly unieal, something that had gone 
on in another existence and had not even happened to me. 
Or if it had happened to me, perhaps it was still happening. 
Perhaps I was stiU there, locked in that other world. I could 
not be both there and here and there was no connection, not 
the thinnest thread, between that Tom Grant and this Tom 
Grant. But who was Tom Grant? Suddenly I had the feel- 
ing that my body was insubstantial and weightless, a thin, 
transparent shell, revealing the emptiness within. I was an 
envelope that flapped emptily, to be filled - invaded - by 
other people’s more robust reality, clamouring, shouting con- 
flicting instructions, giving the envelope a fake impression 
of independent life. Reggie. His hoarse, strident voice bawled 
loudest. I was inventing these scn.sations, these sick dreams - 
I had deliberately chosen to be drunk in order not to face up 
to the issue. Had I? Should I shout, with Reggie’s impor- 
tunate voice at this so-called friend of mine, this black man 
sitting on the opposite side of the table and calmly spooning 
sugar into his tea ? 

Jay was talking. Apart from that one look of puzzlement, 
there was no sign that he had noticed anything odd about me. 
I could hear his voice, and then, with a great effort of con- 
centration, what he was saying. 

‘. . . so of course it worries me that she should be alone. 
Women do not like to be alone at these times. Especially 



when they are ill. Though she has not a.sked me to come home. 
She only writes about her hope that she will have a daughter. 
She has always wanted a daughter.’ 

The world seemed to be slithering away from me. I gripped 
the table top and was surprised to hear a voice - my voice - 
sounding quite normal, though rather far away. 

‘Do you mean Agnes is having a baby ?’ I said, fatuously 
congratulating myself on remembering her name. I had so 
completely forgotten her existence, thinking of Jay only as he 
touched my own life, that it was a shock to lecall that theie 
were other lives touching his, and lives beyond those lives, 
circle upon circle moving away into distance. . . . 

‘Of course.’ He sounded surprised, ‘I was explaining that 
I may have to terminate my course. She has ically been un- 
well Arc you all right, Tom .^’ 

‘Perfectly,’ I said, and, as if in contradit lion, the floor began 
to move gently under me in a kind of slow, surging waltz. Im- 
pressions swarmed into my head from far and near, jostling 
each other like a crowd in the Tube station at rush hotir : 
Jay’s face, bright and small like a miniature ( olour slide, his 
closed, bruised eye,” the blue and grey of his tie revolving 
.slowly with the dancing floor ; aglobe turning with nivsell upon 
it, blindfold, my hands tied; Miss Florcnre'.s haii) wart and 
my mother’s hair m earphones and her voice saying, surpris- 
ingly, 'Do-as-you-would-be-done-by\ as she executed a stately 
dance on the moving floor, swinging round the bilious walls 
of the caf^, mad as Bedlam ; the smell of the cafe which man- 
aged to be both oily and hygienic at the same time, pervasive 
and inescapable as fog. I felt I would never smell anything 
else again but suddenly we were out in the street and I could 
smell frost and soot and feel the cold air freezing the hair in 
my nostrils and Jay’s arm round my waist, steadying me, and 
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the sharp pain as I knocked my bare knuckles against the door 
of my car. Jay was leaning me against it. I lurched and he 
held me up so that we stood dose together like a pair of 
loveis while he fumbled in my jacket pocket. Something 
jangled, my keys. He opened the car door and helped me in; 
the steering wheel jabbed maliciously against my chest. *Move 
over,’ he said, bending over me, and then for some reason he 
was no longer there. 

I heard a kind of growl, an animal sound outside the car. 

Jay said, ‘Tom, look ’ and then his voice was cut off like 

a snipped wire; there was a thud and the scuffling sound of 
feet. Someone laughed. 

I felt a dim curiosity, the sort of curiosity you might feel 
about the thuds and whines coming from someone else’s tele- 
vision screen. I leaned sideways so that I could look out ol 
tlie car and what I saw moved me faster than I '^^ould have 
thought I was capable of moving just then, even though a 
small, ironic voice was saying from somewhere inside me : 
well, what do you think you can do about it ? 

Jay was on the ground, his head hanging sickeningly over 
the edge ol the kerb and two men appeared to be kneeling 
over him and punching liim in the stomach. Edward Jones, 
standing on the far side of them, said with relish, ‘We’ll have 
a word with you in a minute, mate,’ and then I saw that 
the little man, the comic turn of the pub, was standing with 
his back half turned to me. I don’t know how I did what I 
did then - indeed, I didn’t consciously do it; it was as if my 
body had taken over and was acting quite independently of 
me. My left arm shot out, twisted the man round to face me 
and my right fist hit him in the face. I felt, rather than heard, 
a crunching sound, he went down and lay sprawled and 
moaning on the pavement. For a second I nursed my burning 
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knuckles, then astonishment at this extraordinaiy success pro- 
duced a wild euphoria. It had worked - with the siickness of 
a fight on the cinema screen. Like some exultant, archetypal 
hero, I heard myself laughing fit to kill as I hit out at Jones 
who came for me, head lowered. 

Of course I was no match for any one of them singly, let 
alone altogether. I am tall but far too light; after Jones’s fist 
had cracked like a hammer on the side of my head, I knew 
my only hope was to keep them out of reach. And I couldn’t 
do that for long. It was only a matter of minutes before some- 
one waded in and finished me. Except that I hit one man a 
glancing blow in the throat - luck, not judgment - and saw 
him reel away making a gargling, retching sound, 1 did no 
other damage that I can remember; my blows were wind- 
milling, wildly aimed - a dervish dance rather than an honest 
brawl, I must have looked, and sounded, quite mad. Perhaps 
it was my stupid laughter that frightened them - madness is 
always frightening - or perhaps none of tliem had any real 
stomach for a fight. Whatever the reason, they had started to 
run before Jones - I’m sure it was Jones - landed me another 
one that caught me’ on the bridge of my nose and sent me 
skimming along the pavement like a child’s stone along water, 
until I fetched up against a lamp-post with a crack that ex- 
ploded the light into pinwheels and golden rain. 

I heard Jay’s voice saying, ‘Tom, Tom,’ and then saw, 
not Jay, but the landlord’s old map of a face bending over 
me, his mouth pursed and making ‘tch tch’ noises, like a 
nursemaid whose charge has grazed his knee. I could smell 
his hair oil which had a scent like madonna lilies. It made 
me feel sick. 

I sat up, saw that except for the three of us, the street was 
empty, and was sick into the gutter. 
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Jay crouched beside me. His white shirt was splotched with 
dirt and blood but he looked otherwise undamaged. He gave 
me his handkerchief; I wiped my face and was sick again. 

The landlord said, T rang the police. They’ll be along in a 
minute.’ 

Jay said, ‘Oh, God.’ 

The landlord said, ‘Diity bastards.’ 

I looked at Jay. My heatl w.is lull of a thick, greasy fog but 
deep inside it was a tiny point of clarity, thin but bright, like 
the beam of a pencil torch. I said, ‘Could you get me a 
Ijrandy ?’ 

‘Hang on a minute,’ the landloid said. He shuffled off into 
his pub. 

I said, to Jay, ‘We’d better clear out. Give me a hand.' He 
didn’t move, but stayed scjuatting on his haunches and I said, 
querulously, ‘You don’t want to get mixed up with the police, 
do you ?’ 

He shook his head and helped me to my feet. My legs bent 
under me and I clutched at him. 

‘Sure you’re all right?’ he said. He steered me round the 
car and tlirust me into the passenger seat. 

‘Fit as a fiddle,’ I said drowsily. Once I was in the car, 
sitting down, this was almo.st true. I felt weak and silly but in 
no pain. All I wanted to do was to sit numbly in the car and 
go to sleep. Even with Jay driving. 

He ground the gear into first and took off for the end 
of the street like a racing motorist. ‘Wake me up when we 
get home,’ I said. 

*I am taking you to a hospital.’ 

I groaned. ‘For God’s sake. All I want is to go to bed and 
sleep.’ 

‘That’s why. You have hit your head.’ He muttered to 
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himadf as we went through a red traffic-light and then he said 
something that sounded like, ‘I’m sorry for my fault.’ 

‘Not your fault. Mine. It was me turning up in the pub that 
started it. All the same, you’d better keep out of their 
way.’ 

This took me a long time to say. My tongue felt furry and 
swollen in my mouth and the desire to sleep was sliding over 
me, soft and slippery, as if someone was smothering me with 
a warm, light eiderdown. I said, ‘They’ll be on the look-out. 
Not healthy. I shouldn’t go back.’ 

‘Where can I go ?’ His voice sounded strained, on the edge 
of panic. 

I thought. It vv as an effort to think. He couldn’t go home 
because Reggie was there. Surely he had other friends, some- 
where else he could go? I said, ‘I don’t know. For God’s 
sake — I’m not your nursemaid. Just clear out for a bit. You 
can take the car if you like. It’s full of petrol.’ 

He started to say something but I didn’t - or couldn’t - 
pay attention. The cushiony softness of the eiderdown was 
winning now. I had the impression that my mouth was 
chock full of featheiB. I couldn’t speak without .spitting them 
out and I was too tired. 

I don’t remember getting out of the car. Ml I remember 
is Jay helping me into a place where the lights were .so bright 
that I had to shut my eyes. There were people there, they let 
me lie down and that was pleasant for a while until I became 
aware of a strange pain, sharp in the middle and woolly at 
the edges, that came whenever I breathed. I tried breathing 
shallowly, in short gasps, and this helped the pain but the 
light still bothered me, seeping through my closed eyelids and 
pressing painfully against my eye-balls, flat and bright like 
a sword. I wanted to ask someone to take the light away, but 
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when I spoke no one answered. I tried opening my eyes - it 
was a tremendous labour like pushing up the lid of a coffin 
- and saw I was lying in a sort of cubicle with a green cur- 
tain at one end and that terrible light, susp>ended from the 
ceiling in a white bowl. I was alone for a while with the 
brightness and the pain, and then there seemed to be a great 
many people doing things to me; some of the things they did 
were psunful and some of them were humiliating, but in the 
end they stopped doing them and went away and let me go 
to sleep. It was nice going to sleep; there was even a kind of 
exhilaration about it. The eiderdown had gone from on top 
of me and was beneath me instead, a deep^ dark softness 
into which I sank w ith consciously sybaritic pleasure. 

* 

Waking was a much more painful process. The light was 
there again, my face felt swollen and throbbing as if I had 
thrust it into a wasps’ nest and there was a weight on my 
chest like an elephant. My hand hurt, too; I remembered that 
I had bruised it on the side of the car. All the same, 1 couldn’t 
think why it should hurt quite so much and then 1 .saw Louise 
was sitting beside me and holding onto it very tightly. 

Her face, from below, looked triangular and white. Her 
nose was a pink blob, sc in the middle of the white triangle. 
She had been crying. 

She said, ‘Does it hurt ?’ 

‘Everything hurts.’ I tried to Lcalize the pain on my face. 
‘My nose hurts,’ I said. 

‘Poor darling. Oh, poor darling. It’s only bruises, though. 
You should sec yourself. But I didn’t mean that. I meant yoilr 
poor head.’ 

‘What’s w I ong witli my poor head ?’ 
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‘You’ve got concussion. And pneumonia. Trust you - not 
to do things by halves.’ 

The tender irritation in her voice made me feel curiously 
warmed, and a trifle smug. Then I remembered. It was like 
the moment after a party when the gin fumes clear and you 
remember what a fool you made of yourself. She was only 
being loving because I was ill. Hypocritical bitch. I tried, 
pettishly, to tug my hand away but she hung on to it, squeez- 
ing it painfully tighter, for good measure. 

Then she frowned at me. ‘Oh - but my God - you really 
were ridiculous. It makes me hopping mad when I think of 
it. Such a fool' The colour came into her cheeks, her eyes 
sparked and she looked, suddenly, ominously angry. I felt 
apprehensive but all she said, in a voice hke the crack of 
doom, was, ‘Going out without your overcoat’ 

I wanted to laugh though I thought it would probably hurt. 
It did. The laugh came out as a hoaise, hooting noise. It was 
she who was ridiculous, but charmingly ridiculous; deliciously 
irrelevant, female and enchanting. At that moment I loved, 
not just Louise, but all women. They defeated life by re- 
ducing it to absurdity. I said, ‘1 love you.’ 

I meant it, but it wasn’t enough. I said laboriously, ‘What- 
ever you’ve done, I love you. Nothing makes any difference, 
or ever could.’ 

Once I’d said that, I felt better. Not in a condescendingly 
virtuous way, but because somehow it made my own feel- 
ings clear to myself. 1 didn’t think I believed what Reggie 
had told me, I didn’t think I ever had believed it, but even if 
it were true I knew that it didn’t make a ha’porth of differ- 
ence, finally. Sexual jealousy apart - and I was in no condi- 
tion to feel sexual jealousy - I didn’t care. If Reggie’s wife 
went to bed with another man he could rant and roar, turn 
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her out if he wanted to. 1 didn’t have to. Reggie might think 
me spineless and lacking in proper masculine pride. He could 
think what he damn well liked. I didn’t care. I was myself, 
filled, -not with Reggie’s dimensions, but with my own. Sud- 
denly I felt a marvellously luminous happiness; I wanted to 
share it with Louise. But all I said, was, ‘I don’t give a fig for 
Reggie or his swashbuckling ideas.’ 

She was bending over me with a puzzled look on her face. 
‘Of course you don’t, darling. You never did.’ Her bedside 
manner was perfect, indulgent and consoling. Then her colour 
deepened. She said in a shocked voice, ‘Reggie oidn’t, I mean 
he didn’t say anything ?’ 

‘No. You can tell him so, if you like.’ 

‘Oh,’ Her cheeks looked like two polished Chiistmas apples. 
She said, ‘Tom, it wasn’t - 1 can explain.’ 

‘I’m sure you can. Don’t, though. It would take too long.’ 
I shut my eyes, thinking, how foi tunatc the sick are ! They 
can always close their eyes and lea\c the healthy to feel 
guilty. 

‘All right.’ I heard her voice, hesitant, slightly bewildered. 
‘Tom, you can go to sleep in a minute. 1 just want to know 
one thing. Where did you leave the car?’ 

‘Jay took it,’ I said. ‘I told him to.’ 1 opened my eyes. 
‘What’s happened to hiir 
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It was a long time before I knew the answer. At least, it 
seemed a long time, the eternity of an illness. In fact I was ill 
for ten days or so, ten days in which the world could have 
blown itself to smithereens for all I knew or cared. My con- 
sciousness was reduced to the limits of the private ward that 
Augustus, so I learned afterwards, had insisted on paying for, 
and for much of the time to the even nai rower limits of my 
sweating, painful, itching body. The itching was the worst 
thing; it is always the humiliation, the small degradations 
of illness one remembers. Certainly there was no dignity, no 
heroic, sick-bed drama about what happened to me. 1 swelled 
up. I had reacted badly to some drug they gjve me and 
swelled up in lumps like monstiously inflated flea biles. 1 
lay there, suffering like Job, covered in drying calamine lotion 
and living for the times when the young nurse would come in 
with her clean, wholesome smile and her cool, unsexed hands 
and paint me with it again. For a few minutes after she had 
done that, I was comfortable, I felt as if I could lie, uncom- 
plaining, until Doomsday, but then the itching would start 
again and the tossing and the hopeless attempt to find some 
clear comer of the sheets. Besides this, the pain in my chest 
seemed a minor affliction, though the drugs they gave me only 
removed the pain to the end of my bed where it sat for the 
duration, like some acquaintance you neither know nor care 
much about but for whom time and propinquity has pro- 
duced a grudging respect. 

Louise was there much of the lime. Julia came several 
limes, whispering at me in low, hoarse, hospital tones and 
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Augustus once : I remember him standing by the side of my 
bed, a dimly seen hulk, like a ship that looms up suddenly in 
a heavy fog b<'forc disappearing again. They were all, even 
Louise, intrusi\'e shadows, without substance. 

* 

One morning I went to sleep after my calamine bath and 
woke up without itching or pain. Sun lay across my feet, the 
dust danced in the sun’s beam and T felt wonderful; limp, 
w eak, but wondciful. 

Louise came. She was ueaiing a green tweed suit I hadn’t 
seen before. I smiled at her. She said, ‘You’ie better,’ and 
came straight into my arms. With one hand I lelt the delicate 
wing of her shoulder l)lade, with the other the warm curve 
where her waist flowed beautifully into her hip. ’Her cheek 
was cool against mine, she felt light and warm as down. I felt 
completely and contentedly happy, like an old owl in the 
sun. I could have stayed like that for ever. 

But .she .sighed, moved her head, lifted it a little and 
smiled at me. ‘’I’m getting pins and needles,’ she said. 

She .sat heavily on the side (A the bed, pulling the blankets 
uncomfoitably tight acioss me. She unbuttoned the jacket of 
her suit, wiiggled, and lOcked the blou.se moie neatly into 
the top of her skirt. 

‘That’s new,’ I said. 

‘Do you like it? Mother bought it. She met me outside the 
hospital and marched me into a shop. 1 think she was trying 
to cheer me up.’ Her eyes filled. ‘It seemed dreadful at tlie 
time, trying on clothes. T felt so heartless.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem to have spoiled your judgment. That’s 
a very nice suit.’ 



She looked at me reproachfully. ‘Don’t be unkind. I 
thought you were going to die.’ 

‘Disappointed ?’ 

She caught her breath. Then she smiled. ‘Of course, you 
horrible old man. Why - I’d re-arranged my life. They said 
you’d be all right, but I didn’t dare believe it. It seemed safer 
to think the other thing. Like carrying an umbrella on a 
sunny day. You know.’ 

‘Yes.’ I laughed. I understood perfectly. ‘What had you 
decided to do with your freedom ?’ 

She giggled; she looked suddenly beautiful with happiness. 
‘I couldn’t make up my mind whether to sell the house and 
go to live with Mother, or whether to .stay on and take 
lodgers.’ 

‘I don’t see you as a landlady. You’d have done better to 
go on a cruise with Julia. She’d be bound to suggest some- 
thing like that. To help you Forget. You’d almost certainly 
pick up some desirable widower. Someone rich this time.’ 

‘An oil magnate or a wool millionaiie. Sable and emeralds 
or mink and diamonds,’ she said, and I felt a sudden stab of 
jealousy that bothered me. It was ridiculous that I could feel 
jealous of a hypothetical replacement when I had not felt 
jealous of Jay. But then I had no cause to feel jealous of Jay. 
Or had I ? 

I said huffily, ‘I’m sorry to have deprived you of the 
opportunity,’ and she looked hurt for a moment before she 
smiled in plump, pleased, rather annoying fashion. ^ Idiot," 
she said. She opened her handbag, took out a thick, white 
envelope and laid it on my chest. There was a gleeful air of 
ceremony about the way she did this, like a little girl hand- 
ing out the presents from the Christmas tree. ‘That’s fur you, 
from Hilton. He said I was to give it to you as soon as you 



are well enough. He’s been awfully worried, he’s telephoned 
every day.’ She frowned and said in a stem, motherly voice. 
‘Everyone’s been awfully worried about you, in fact. Even 
Veronica sent you a Get Well card. A mde, witty one with 
a plastic bed-pan attached. I don’t know what I did with it, 
though, it didn’t seem much of a joke at the time.’ 

‘And Jay ? Did he get the car back safe and sound ?’ 

1 spoke with a casualncss that almost deceived myself. I 
was sure, now, that Reggie had been grotesquely misled; 
knowing that I wanted to believe this made me superstitiously 
nervous rather than suspicious. To say the least, this was a 
thorny area of misunderstanding 1 did not want to explore 
just yet. 

But I was unpieparcd, all the same, for her reaction. The 
colour rushed into her face and her eyes went dark. She 
glanced at me and then looked away. She looked thoroughly 
bewildered - no, guilty. There was no other word. But guilty, 
I thought, in the way a child caught out in some misde- 
meanour looks guilty. Then I thought : don’t comfort your- 
self. . . . 

I said cravenly, ‘Come on, lo\r. Did he bash the car up? 
If he did, you can tell me. It’s my fault.’ 

She shook her head. ‘The car’s all right.’ Then added, too 
quickly, too brightly, ‘Aitn’t you going to open your letter?’ 

‘In a minute.’ Surely she wouldn’t act like this unless. ... I 
felt my heart plummet down as \i shot from a spring. I said 
feverishly, ‘There’s something wrong with Jay. He’s hurt - 
he’s had an accident.’ 

‘No. Jay’s not hurt.’ Recovering herself, she gave an im- 
patient sigh. ‘Do stop worrying. Please, darling. You’re ill. 
Look - if you’re too lazy, I’ll open vour letter and read it for 
you.’ 
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She put out her hand for the envelope and I caught her 
wiist. 

‘It’ll keep. First, you tell me what’s wrong. There is some- 
thing wrong, isn’t there ?’ 

‘You’re hurting me,’ she complained. I knew that; I had 
meant to hurt her. I let her go and she rubbed her wrist. ‘All 
right,’ she said in a resigned voice. ‘I’ll tell you. There’s no 
dreadful secret. Only I wanted to wait till you were better.’ 

‘I am better.’ 

Her eyes were anxious. ‘Siuc? You won’t be silly and gel 
upset - or angi y .•* Pi omise 

‘What’s happened? For Cod’s sake, you’re making me 
feel like someone in an ineffective Greek chorus. Get on with 
it.’ 

I felt tired, suddenly, sick and irritated, but in a distant, 
dream-like way. It seemed unlikely that 1 could rise to any 
more positive emotion than an invalid’s peevishness. 

‘Jay’s gone home. To Kenya.’ 

‘I knew he was thinking of it. Agnes was ill. . . .’ 

‘Yes. But that's not all. I'd bettei start at the beginning.’ 
She sat up \ery straight. ‘After he’d left you that evening, he 
did the oddest thing. He - he went to see youi mother. He 
told Reggie af lei wards that he’d met her before and she'd 
been charming to him. But I don’t know ’ 

‘He had. She was. Mr Henderson,’ I said, and found my- 
self smiling. ‘She thought he was Mr Henderson.’ I looked 
at her puzzled face. ‘It doesn’t matter . I’ll explain later. Go 
on.’ 

‘Well - I don’t know what time he turned up but it must 
have been awfully late. Your mother was in bed. She’d been 
restless all day and the doctor had given her something to 
make her sleep. That was lucky in a way because she slept 
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right through all the fuss and bothei. Miss Foley had come 
in last thing, to see site was all right. She opened the door 
to Jay. I suppose it was a shock, seeing him. He looked so 
awful. Reggie said that even when he saw him the next morn- 
ing and he’d cleaned up a hit, he looked terrible. There was 
blood and muck all over his clothes and he had this ghastly 
eye. Anyway, it was enough to frighten Miss Foley. She 
screamed and w'cnt on sci earning appaiently, and Jay got 
seared and stalled to lun A couple of neighbours caught him 
as he was tunning out of the gate. Of couise they got the 
w long idea, you couldn’t blame tlu m, and fetched the police. 
The police were quite .sensible about it - I mean, they might 
not have been, consideiing the wav he looked. I’hey took liim 
down to the station and telephoned us I was at the hospital - 
you W'on’t lemember, but I was here till about four in the 
morning - so they spoke to Reggie.’ !Shc cleared her throat 
nervously. ‘He said he didn't know what had happened - he 
didn’t then - but he knew Mr Nbola was a friend of ouis. 
Though he didn’t know what he was doing with our car.’ 
She looked at me. 'That w'as quite reasonable, Tom.’ 

‘Oh, perfectly. One has a duly to protect other people’s 
pioperty. T can imagine just how Reggie sounded.’ 

‘I daresay,’ .she said, lather diyly. ‘But he’s not as bad as 
you think. I told him, wiien I came tiomc, that it was all right 
about the car. He went down next morning and soiled things 
out. The trouble was, the police w inted to prosecute Jay. . . .’ 

‘For being forced to spend another night in a police station ? 
For heaven’s sake ! ’ 

‘He hadn’t a driving licence,’ she said. ‘Though I suppose 
they were fed up, tcxi. Anyway, Reggie talked to Jay. He was 
pretty miserable ’ 

‘You surprise me.’ 
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‘Oh, don’t be so stupid,’ she said with a flash of anger. 
‘Don’t be so bloody clever. You’re not the only person who 

- of course he’s had a lousy time and of course it wasn’t his 
fault. Not all his fault, anyway. Though why on earth he 
went bursting down to your mother, . . .’ 

‘I told him to clear out,’ I said slowly. Then I thought of 
something. ‘Surely you must h*»ve spoken to him earlier !* T 
mean, he must have telephoned you ?’ 

‘Yes.’ She looked uncomfortable. ‘I’m airaid I wasn't very 

- I mean I was upset about you. After all, he did say it was 
his fault you’d got in this fight. He said, should he come to 
see me and I said no, Reggie was there and anyway I wasn't 
.sui e I particularly wanted to see him, just then. 1 wasn’t angry, 
Tom, honestly, just a bit chilly, I suppose.’ She put out a 
hand to me and I took it. She said, very low, ‘All the same, 
I can’t imagine why he should have gone to see youi mother.’ 

‘1 can,’ 1 said. 

I could imagine it only too well. I even felt a humiliated 
physical shrinking as if I had telephoned Louise and tome up 
against that cold wall of indiffeience. It wasn’t Louise’s fault. 
In a moment of crisis no one cares about anyone except 
themselves and the people doscst to them, their wives, their 
husbands, their children. Her concern was for me; she shut 
him out. Afterwards he had got back into the car and sat 
there, perhaps for five minutes, peihaps for half an hour, 
fighting with loneliness and exhau.stion and fear that grew - 
because fear is the emotion that grows fastest when you are 
alone : fear of the piolice, feai of Edward Jones, fear of my 
house, fear of his friends and of the whole of this cold, alien 
world where there was no one close, no wife, no child, to com- 
fort him. There was nowhere he could go, nowhere he could 
escape from the twin enemies of violence and indifference. 
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Then he had remembered the only person who had said to 
him : come again, come any time. She might think he was 
someone else but it would be a relief to be someone else for 
a while; to be tlie friendly ghost of Mr Henderson, safe in a 
world of friendly ghosts. Perhaps when he had started he had 
not really meant to go there, perhaps it had just been a half- 
formed idea, an excuse to start driving, to travel somewhere, 
anywhere, to clear out, as 1, his best friend, had told him to. 
But then, once he was out of London - past Lewisham, Black- 
heath, on the fast Maid.stone road - he was afraid to stop 
because once he had .stopped he would be alone again, in the 
dark, in the silence, with nowhere to go. So he had driven on, 
accelerating faster and faster, up Death Hill, along the new 
motorway down to Charing in Kent, then on the winding 
road to the Medway Bridge and the Thanet Way. It was a 
miracle that he had escaped both death and tlie law, but he 
had; he had got where he wanted to go, found the house, 
and walked up the little front path to the only person whose 
welcome he thought he could be sure of. . . . And she didn’t 
open the door, .she wasn’t there. Only poor old Miss Foley, 
who screamed 

‘Damn, Mi.ss Foley,’ I said. ‘Damn her for a silly bitch.’ 

‘Don’t Tom.’ Louise looked at me. ‘She’s dead.’ 

‘Dead 

‘She had a stroke. Not then, two days later. The doctor 
came to see your mother and Miss Foley wasn’t there, .so he 
broke in and found her. She was dead in bed.’ 

‘Oh, my God,’ I said. 

She stroked the back of my hand. It’.' all light,’ she said. 
‘Your mother’s all right. Though she was terribly upset Miss 
Foley didn’t come. She yelled at itie doctor and threw ’ 

‘An inkstand ?’ 
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She grimaced. ‘No. A kettle of boiling water. It didn’t hit 
him, fortunately. He got help and they took her to hospital.’ 
Her fingers went on stroking mine. ‘Dai ling, it was the only 
thing to do. And she’s all light. Mother wont down to see -- 
I asked her to because I knew you’d worry. But she seemed 
quite happy and the nurses are nice. There’s an Irish girl she’s 
taken a gieat fancy to, apparently. She calls her Harriet. And 
she’s on her own, in a nice room with a view of the sea. That 
was Reggie’s doing. He got on to someone, pulled a few 
strings - you know Reggie. He knew you wouldn’t want hei 
in a general ward.’ 

‘No. I suppo.se it’s all foi the best,’ I said. I felt nothing. 
I was floating in a warm .sea of no-feeling. All foi the best. 
A happy release. Did she feel that ? How did she feel f I didn’t 
know. I could never know. There was no magic button, no 
way of knowing. No meeting, no shaiing. 

Louise w'as looking iclieved. ‘I’m glad you sec that, darling. 
I was so afraid you’d be upset. Though lliere w'asn’t any- 
thing else we coulrl do, svas there .’’ 

‘1 suppose not.’ 

‘Darling ’ she began, and stopped. 

I said, ‘And what happened about Jay’s driving licence.-* 
You may as well finish the serial. 1 suppose Reggie fixed that 
too. Reggie, the Fixer.’ 

‘He did, as a matter of fact. He persuaded them not to 
prosecute. As jay was going back home.’ 

‘Did Reggie fix that too ?’ 

‘Not exactly. I don’t really know, I mean I didn’t see Jay 
until it was all decided. I think he did want to go. It wasn’t 
ju.st Agnes, though of course that w-as what he told the 
university. I think Reggie told him that if the police did 
prosecute, there might be trouble about his grant. I mean, the 
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authorities wouldn’t be loo pleased with him. So it seemed 
better, as Jay did want to be with Agnes, for him to go home 
straigh< away. It would keep his record clean, so if he w'anted, 
he’d be able to take his grant up again later or apply for 
another. . , She hesitated. ‘Reggie paid his fare, actually. 
Though he thinks the Kenya Government will probably re- 
fund it. Do you know what Reggie said after he’d gone? He 
said, “You know, he was really quite a decent sort of chap”.’ 
She waited a moment, then said with disappointment, ‘I 
thought that would make you laugh.’ 

‘It does. I’m laughing inside like a dtain. 1 think Reggie’s 
(juitc a decent chap, too. You can leU him so, if you like.’ 

‘I'om, don’t be horrid.* 

‘I didn’t mean to be. Whal did he oriange about the boy.'* 
Or did he foigct about Philip ?’ 

‘No one’s arranged anything about Philip, ‘Not yet. He’s 
to spend the holidays with t/eorgiaUfi. 'I’hen it depends. I 
said, we’d talk to his hcadmastei. He can stay for the year, 
longer, if it st'cms a good id< a. Ihit if he w'ants’ a small, 
mysterious smile hocered round Iut mouth - ‘he can fly back 
with us, in the summer.’ 

‘Oh.’ I felt about on my che.st and picked up Hilton’s letter. 
I knew w'hat was in it, I sujipose I had known all the time. 
‘I’ve got the job, ha, n’t I .-*’ I said. It didn’t seem to matter 
very much. 

She nodded, ‘^'ou’ve got Tilton to thank. He telephoned 
Geneva and said you were ill and Kun? wrote back at once. 
When you’re better you’ie to fly out and sit on an expert 
panel or appear before one, or .something. You’ll be the Pro- 
ject Team Leader.’ 

‘I know the jargon,’ I said. 

‘You arc pleased, aren’t you : ‘ 
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‘Of course. 

She kissed me, lightly. ‘I’m so glad, darling.’ Then she 
sat up and looked at me with a faint anxiety. ‘Really - it’s 
all worked out rather well, hasn’t it ?’ 

I don’t know why this innocent remark should have pro- 
vided a spur to anger, but it did. It wasn’t really anger, 
though, but a kind of sick disgust that seemed to be growing 
inside me like a fungus, a cancer, that was invading my whole 
body. 

‘Marvellously,’ I said. ‘All’s well that ends well. One use- 
less old woman is dead and another is tucked away in a nice, 
comfortable madhouse where she’ll never be any trouble to 
anyone any more, and one African clerk has gone back home 
so he’ll never bother us again, and because we’ve paid his fare 
and kindly promised to keep an eye on his child, our con- 
sciences arc clear. And that’s a good thing, because we’re 
the important people, the ones who matter, you and Reggie 
and I. We’re not old or mad or black. We haven’t got any 
of the obvious disabilities but we’re prepared to be nice to the 
unfortunate ones who have, because we’re nice people and 
it gives us a nice, cpmfortablc glow, but it’s really pleasanter 
when they’re not there, cluttering up the landscape, isn’t it ? 
We’re the flower of the flock - the - the King’s Cows, good, 
fat cattle grazing in oui green meadow and it’s nicer when all 
the insignificant people, the unimportant ones, are tucked 
away behind the hedges where they won’t spoil the view or 
interfere with our digestive processes. We’re for the slaughter- 
house in the end, of course, but it doesn’t worry us just now 
because our bellies are full. One day we’ll be old or mad - or 
both, probably, but we don’t care, our tiny minds don’t reach 
so far.’ 

She was standing now, her expression pained and bc- 
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wildered. She said, ‘Tom, don"t. Please. There was nothing 
else we could do. And don’t blame Reggie. He did his best.’ 

‘I’m not blaming Reggie. Not only Reggie, anyway. You 
and me. Me.' I sat up in bed and shouted absurdly, ‘How 
many neighbours have 1 loved like myself, for God’s sake?’ 

‘Tom. Darling. . . .’ She came close, her fare suddenly 
flooded with gentle understanding. She put her hand on my 
forehead and said in a worried voi( e, ‘I think you must have 
got a temperature.’ 



i6 


0 F course, in the end it did work out rather well. Or, to put 
it another way, guilt and .shame went underground. 

While 1 was in hospital, I was obsessed by terrible images 
of my mother, lost, loin fiom her lamiliar surroundings, 
heart-broken and w'ccping. Instead, when I went to visit her, 

1 found her calm and cheerful, planting bulbs in a tiny patcli 
of earth they had given her in a comer of the grounds. It 
was about ten foot square; she had edged it with v\'hite, 
broken shells. 

She did not iciognizc me, at least she gave no sign of 
doing so, and when I asked her about her plans foi tlie 
garden she answered me gently and jxilitcly with .something 
of the air of a dowager duche.ss showing a common member 
of the public round her family estate. After a while, we .Stit 
down on a bench and die went to sic'ep with the suddenness 
of the old. She looked relaxed and peace! ul in the thin .sun- 
light. She was neatly dressed, .someone had done her hair and 
polished her nails; she looked, not just eflniently, but affec- 
tionately, cared for. Yet, watching her, 1 felt guilt. Why.** 
The feeling was formless, but in a queer way worse than the 
ordinary shame you feel for some specific wrong you have 
done. What could I have done lor her that I hadn’t done? 
No one would accuse me. (loiild 1 honestly accuse myself.* 
Wasn’t it just pride that produced this n.igging remorse - as 
if I rated myself too high, believed my standards to be better 
than other people’s ? 

But no amount of argument could dispel the guilt, which 
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was as pervasive and clinging as mist. 1 felt guilty about my 
mother, about Jay 

* 

Jay did not write for a while, for a couple ol months, in 
fact, but when his letter did come, it was charming : sunny 
and hopeful. He had been delighted to hear I was well again. 
All was well with him, he had been promoted and was to 
spend a year in Nairobi. Agnes had had a daughter and they 
were going to call her Louise. He hoped this would give us 
pleasure. He thanked us both for all we had done for him 
and what we were doing for Philip. He had been proud to 
make iw'o such good friends and he looked foiw'ard with - 
his writing was difficult to read but it looked like ‘palpitating’ 

joy to welcoming u.s to his (ountry. Naturally he w'ould ex- 
peet us to spend as kuig as wt could w'ith him, in Iris new 
house in Nairobi. 

l.oulse said, ‘1 think that’s a very nice letter. You sec, fie 
doesn't blame )ou (or anything.’ 

‘1 blame myself,' I said. 

.She looked at me consideringK , ‘You're bound to feel de- 
prexssed. It’s natural, aftcT an illnc.ss like that.’ 

‘You think I’m still sick, do you ?’ 

‘Not really. You’ve just got a soit ol hang-over. All this 
gloom and bieast-bealmg and thinking eveiything that’s 
wrong in the wc>rld is your fault. Healthy people don't ’ 

‘Don’t they? 1 .should have th ught it was the people who 
went around saying everything is for the best, who were sick. 
1 should have thought it was healthier on the W'hole to be 
chronically ashamed.' 

It was meant to make her laugh, or half meant to make her 
laugh, anyway. 
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But she said seriously, ‘You believe that, don’t you ? Only 
healthy’s not the word. What you really mean is that you’re 
so superior a person that your feelings are finer than other 
people’s. I wish you’d snap out of it. Who do you think you 
are?’ She shut her mouth with a resentful snap. Then she 
got up from her chair and came to kneel in front of mine. She 
put her arms round my waist and her cheek against my arm. 
‘Being miserable doesn’t solve anything, not if you make a 
virtue of it.’ 

‘I’m sorry.’ 

I felt her stiffen. ‘I don’t want you to be sorry,’ she said 
in a muffled voice. ‘I want you to see. You want to punish 
yourself because you haven’t lived up to some impossibly 
grand image. . . . But you only huit yourself and that’s point- 
less, it doesn’t put anything right. Not for you or for anyone 
else.’ 

‘Docs anything?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ She sat back on her heels and looked at 
me, pink-chceked and with a curious shyness. ‘Unless it’s just 
going on trying, within one’s limits. Not getting angry be- 
cause there are limits, or sitting in a swamp of misery. Accept- 
ing that things aren’t perfect but believing they can get better 
and doing something about it, if you can. Being hopeful. . . .’ 

‘All right, Mother,’ I said. 

She looked at me with genuine fear. ‘Don’t laugh at me,’ 
she said. 

‘I’m not. I said, all right. It’s all right.’ I got hold of her 
awkwardly and held her tight. ‘Only don’t leave me alone, 
that’s all.’ 

‘I won’t,’ she said. ‘I won’t, darling.’ She hung onto me 
lightly. ‘It’ll be marvellous going to Africa with you,’ she said. 

■» 
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Reggie came with us to the airport, largely to sustain Julia. 
Railway stations, quay sides and airports always brought her 
to a quivering pitch of emotion. When our flight number was 
called, her tears welled to the surface like a spring and she 
turned to Louise, whom she had snapped at throughout the 
car journey, and clung to her. 

Reggie, standing manfully apart from this scene, shook 
hands with me ceremonially. He nodded at Philip who was 
to fly out with us for the summer holidays and return — his 
own wish - for the autumn term. He was sitting on a bench, 
smiling back sweetly whenever anyone smiled at him and 
clutching the new cricket batGeorgionahad given him and an 
enormous bag of sweets. From time to time he popped one in 
his mouth and sucked reflcctiv cly. He looked sleepy and replete. 

Reggie said, ‘I hope he’s not sick all over you.’ He lookc d 
pensive. ’Poor little beggar. Living in two worlds. He won’t 
know where he belongs, will he ?’ 

‘You don’t have to be soiry fm him. He’ll be one of the 
New Men. Hopping round the world the way you and I 
caught a country bus. He’ll belong everywhere.’ 

‘I suppose so. Won’t even stand out, I daresay. Everyone’ll 
be coffee-coloured by then. Coffee-coloured and classless. 
Only not in my time, thank God.’ He gave a loud laugh. ‘You 
can’t help how you feel, you know, you can only admit it 
might be WTong, sometinies. Give my regards to Mr Nbola. 
Tell him Rootes are bringing out a new station wagon this 
autumn that he might like to havi a look at.’ He glanced at 
Louise who was gently disengaging herself Irom her mother 
and collecting her hand luggage. ‘Women are funny,’ he 
said, and then, as this remark raised up a disturbing echo, 
looked at me shamefaced. ‘You never askfd her about that - 
that business ?’ 
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‘No.’ 

‘I was sorry about it.’ His face was red with effort. ‘Oh - 
she put me through the hoop. Then, and afterwards, when I 
told her I’d told you. I’ll never understand what she thought 
she was up to.’ 

‘Me, neither,’ 1 said, to comfort him. 

* 

The Dutchman said, ‘But there is no colour bar in French 
territories, surely ?’ 

It was one of those planes with lacing seats. The Dutch- 
man w<is sitting opposite us, but this was the first time I had 
heard him speak. He had my sympathy, though. The English- 
man next to him, a big, tanned man with an Ancient Mariner 
eye, had been talking to him ever since we left London and 
though I had dozed on and off his voice had been a constant 
irritation, like a fly buzzing in a bedroom. Nearly at Rome 
now, we were fastening our scat bells and the Dutchman was 
beginning to look weary. He said, with f.iint desperation, ‘So 
the hotelier could not properly refuse to take in your African 
friends, could he ?’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Englishman. ‘Not legally. Nor did he. He 
made it clear that he would have been happy to accomruo- 
date us all if he had had single rooms vacant. But there was 
only this dormitory free, you see, and he refused to let me 
share it with them. Of course, I argued the point.’ 

‘I am sur#* you did,’ the Dutchman said. 

‘I said, what was he against ? If it was blacks, then he h.id 
no business to be running tliis hotel. If it was homosexuality, 
then colour made no difference, for heaven’s sake! But, 
d’you know, I couldn’t budge him an inch ! ’ 
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Beside me, Louise began to laugh. She laughed until she 
choked on the boiled sweet she was sucking. 

I gave her my handkerchief, thumped her on tlie back 
and whispered 'kor heaven’s sake - it wasn’t that funny.’ 

She blew her nose ’oudly. When she looked at me, her 
eyes were almost tcai fully bright. ‘Wasn’t it?’ Her lips 
twitched in a small, self-satisfied smile ‘You don’t iinder- 
sfand,’ she said. 

I did, though. 

We got out of the plane and walked across the tarmac. 
Philip dragged at my hand, rubbing one fist iniO his eyes. 1 
said soltly, ‘Was it like that, witli Reggie 

She nodded. Her face looked drained and corpse-like under 
the blue, airport lights. ‘Sort of. Oh it sounds so silly, I 
couldn't tell you. 1 was hopping mad, actually. He .said he 
hadn’t liked the idea of Jay coming in the first place, for my 
sake. Black men, you know, 'o potent, so landy ... I said if 
I was indineil that w.iy, lilac k. lodger, v hite lodger what was 
the difference? He went all pompous and red-faced and said 
(here was a lot, but he didn't intend to discuss it. So I said 
thcie wasn’t any dificience, I Awi u I wanted to hammer 
it home. 1 felt such a fool, allei wards.’ 

‘You deserved to.’ 

Her hair blc'w sidewavs across her face as she turned to 
look at me. ‘You didn’t believe him, did you 

‘Not for a minute, love,’ I said. 

* 

The sun was shining in Nairobi, beating down on the flat, 
tawny plain with a clear, dry heat. Philip ran ahead of us, 
his school cap crushed in his pocket, his giey .socks dangling 
round his thin ankles. His arms w ^ . -"d like a small windmill 
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in a gale. I saw Jay with Agnes beside him, waving from the 
low airport roof. She was wearing a green dress; their faces 
were split open in welcome. ‘There they are,’ I said, to Louise. 
She put her hand under my arm and we advanced towards 
the building, waving and smiling too. 

Then Jay stopped waving. I saw him turn and speak to 
Agnes. 

Louise’s hand tightened on my elbow. ‘I wonder what he’s 
saying,’ she said. 

‘Probably, “My God, they do look white”,’ I said, and 
laughed. 
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